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GENESIS AND GEOLOGY; 


OR AN INVESTIGATION INTO THE RECONCILIATION OF THE 
MODERN DOCTRINES OF GEOLOGY WITH THE 
DECLARATIONS OF SCRIPTURE. 


Wuen the conclusions of any inductive science appear to militate 
against the declarations of that volume which the Christian has 
been taught to consider as the inspired word of God, it becomes 
the duty of the candid inquirer after truth, not upon the one side, 
hastily to reject the deductions of science, nor upon the other, to 
fall into the more dangerous error of laying aside the doctrine of 

the 


* The following pages are the result of the author’s first application to the study 
of geology, and an attempt upon his part to supply, at least in some degree, what he 
himself felt to be a desideratum, to those who were anxious to find out in what 
degree some of the various hypotheses for reconciling geology with Scripture, could 
be borne out by the general tenor of the sacred writings. It suggested itself to his 
mind, that a mass of Scripture, bearing more or less directly upon this subject, lay 
yet, in some degree at least, unexplored—that many passages, not hitherto, as far 
as he was aware of, brought forward, might with respect to this be turned to 
account, and the credibility of the whole made stronger by a more minute sifting 
of the parts. The vast importance of the matter is the only apology which he, as a 
layman, can offer for intruding into a subject generally considered the peculiar 
province of the clerical profession. The, in some respects, unfavourable circum- 
stances under which the ensuing pages were written, (chiefly at intervals during a 
foreign tour in pursuit of health,) must form at least a part of the excuse which he 
must offer, for the many imperfections, which he is well aware, must in all proba- 
bility lurk in them. If, however, a gome | which he may have put forward, should 
be the means of directing some abler hand into the same track, of confirming the 
faith of a Christian, or removing a doubt from the mind of a sceptic, his end will 
have been fully answered. He must acknowledge his obligations to the Dean of 
Westminster’s Bridgewater Treatise for its chapter upon the ‘ Consistency of Geolo- 
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the Divine inspiration of the Scriptures, but to examine impartially 
whether the difference between the two be real, or only apparent, 
and whether the seeming discrepancies admit of a sound recon- 
ciliation. 

Such is the state of the case between the modern science of 
geology, and the first chapter of the book of Genesis, for whilst the 
former has assigned an enormous antiquity to our earth, and 
shown upon apparently valid grounds, that for a lapse of countless 
ages it has been the habitation of successive tribes of animal, and 
vegetable, existences, the latter has appeared to many to define 
and limit both the age of our planet, and also the first dawn of 
organic life upon its surface, to a comparatively short period : 
whence a contest, detrimental to the interests both of science, and 
religion, has begun—the unbeliever, considering the facts of geo- 
logy as all upon his side, whilst many well-meaning friends of 
revelation, but amongst the number of those who have not con- 
sidered the subject in all its phases, have been of opinion that 
geological studies bring with them a tendency to scepticism. 

It shall be my endeavour to investigate this apparent contra- 
diction between geology and Scripture, and also, whether the doc- 
trines of the modern school of pe Se are, or are not, incompatible 
with the declarations of the first chapter of the book of Genesis, 
taken in their grammatical signification, and agreeably to the 
analogy of Scripture, according to the use of the same terms in 
other parts of the sacred volume. 

In order to the accomplishment of this intention, it seems ne- 
cessary first, to state how far I think I can proceed with security, 
and secondly, what lies beyond my powers. With respect to the 
former, it appears to me that the credibility, according to the 
analogy of Scripture, of the following ten propositions, which I 
shall proceed to enumerate, may be safely maintained. With 
respect to the latter, I shall only state that in no case do I 
attempt demonstration, but confine myself exclusively to showing 
credibility. My propositions are as follows :— 

First. That the absolute age of our earth is not defined in the 
sacred volume. 





gical Discoveries with Sacred History,’ of a great part of which the author has 
availed himself; and to Dr. J. Pye Smith’s Lectures ‘ On the Relation between the 
Holy Scriptures and some parts of Geological Science,’ for what he has said upon 
his third proposition. By the assistance of the latter able work, which the author 
first met with, after the substantial composition of the ensuing essay, he was enabled 
to supply some proofs of the credibility of a limited extent of the flood, in which his 
original had been deficient. The reader will do well to bear in mind, that the 
object of the author has been,—avoiding any synthesis based upon the assumption 
of the truth of both revelation, and geological deductions,—to analyse the various 
positions supposed to be required by the latter, solely, according to the Scripture 
where it speaks, according to its analogy, where it is silent. 


Secondly. 
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Secondly. That there may have been a long interval of time 
between the creation of heaven and earth, mentioned in the first 
verse, of the first chapter, of Genesis, and the continuation of the 
earth’s history, in the second verse. 

Thirdly. That the term ‘the earth’ (Hebrew yyxm) does not 
apply necessarily, in every instance, to the whole of our planet, 
but sometimes only to a part of it. 

Fourthly. That the state of the earth, described in the second 
verse, as ‘without form and void’ (Hebrew 474) ann) does not 
necessarily mean matter never reduced to form, and order, but 
may signify matter reduced to disorder, after previous organization, 
and arrangement. 

Fifthly. That the darkness upon the face of the deep, also men- 
tioned in the second verse, is not negative of the previous existence 
of light, but may have been only a temporary one. 

Sixthly. That the commencement of the first of the six days of 
creation, dates from the beginning of the third verse, ‘ And God 
said, Let there be light.’ 

Seventhly. That the act of the first day, does not necessarily sig- 
nify the creation of light, but may have beén only the calling it into 
operation, upon the scene of darkness described in the second verse. 

Eighthly. That the calling the light Day, and the darkness 
Night, with the declaration that ‘ the evening and the morning 
were the first day,’ does not necessarily imply that this was the 
first day, absolutely speaking. 

Ninthly. That the work of the second day, mentioned in the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth, verses, may have been only an operation 
performed upon the atmosphere of our earth. 

Tenthly. ‘That the work of the fourth day, described from the 
fourteenth, to the eighteenth, verses, does not necessarily imply 
that the sun, moon, and stars, were then first created, or formed 
for the first time from pre-existent matter, but may only have 
been, that they were then for the first time in the detail of the 
history of the present earth, made visible to it, and ordained to 
their offices with respect to the coming human creation. 

To the work of the third day, in gathering the waters under 
the heaven together, and causing the appearance of the dry land, 
together with the creation of vegetables, to that of the fifth, in 
the creation of fish, and fowl, and to that of the sixth, in the 
creation of the beasts of the earth, cattle, and creeping things, and 
also of the human race, it is unnecessary to advert particularly ; 
as they sufficiently explain themselves, and the creations most 
probably refer to those of some of the existing species.” 


Before 


> That these creations refer to ‘ existing species,’ amongst the number of which 
T , we 
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Before proceeding to the proofs of the credibility of my several 
propositions, there are some prefatory remarks which seem called 
for in this place, relative to the different hypotheses, six in number, 
which have been propounded for the reconciliation of geology with 
Scripture.* It will be necessary to notice them here, and also to 
remark the objections which apply to some of them. 

The first of these is, that all the fossiliferous strata have been 
formed, and deposited, by the Noachian deluge. 

A second is, that they have been deposited in the interval be- 
tween the creation of the human species, and that deluge, or that 
some of them, as the primary and secondary, were formed in that 
interval, and the remainder, as the tertiary, and diluvial deposits, 
by Noah’s flood. 

Both of these suppositions appear inconsistent with the immense 
thickness, and numerous subdivisions, of these strata, and with the 
difference of petrifaction observable in their different fossils, the 
petrifaction being generally greater in the older strata, and less in 
the more recent. 

They also seem irreconcileable with the fact of strata of dif- 
ferent mineral composition, and enclosing differing, and often cha- 
racteristic, classes of organic remains, lying upon each other without 





‘we must reckon any coeval, (or nearly so,) in their creation, with the human race, 
will I think appear with respect to the vegetable, from chap. i. ver. 29, 30, compared 
with ver. 11 and 12. We can hardly doubt the reference of the former, to the 
latter; and, with respect to a great part of the animal, from chap, ii. ver. 19, 20, 
compared with chap. i. ver. 20, 21, and 24, 25, Although, in this latter comparison, 
the moving creatures of the waters are wanting in its first term, still their connection 
as to creation with the fowl, can leave no reasonable doubt, that if the creation of 
the latter refer to existing species, so does that of the former also. 

I have referred these creations only ‘to those of some of the existing species,’ 
because it is obvious that if we refer the term ‘the earth’ in the second verse, and 
subsequent account, only to a ~_ of our planet, they will not necessarily embrace 
all creation over its surface. That from the use of universal terms with respect to 
these creations, we need not necessarily infer absolute universality will be shown 
farther on in treating of my third proposition; and farther, we have no reason in 
Scripture for supposing that animals and plants spread all over the surface of the 
earth, from any common centre. We have an intimation of a wide spread of the 
family of Noah after the flood (Gen. ix. 19, compared with x. 32) ; but it is nowhere 
affirmed that any universal geographical distribution of animals, and plants, was 
effected by diffusion from any one place. In case it should be objected to this, 
that the command to Noah (chap. vi. 18-22, and vii. 1-4) implies that the preserva- 
tion of animal life in the ark was intended for a complete re-stocking of the earth 
after the flood, I would reply that it will be shown in the sequel that the terms 
‘the earth’ and ‘all the earth,’ used with reference to the flood, may be limited in 
their signification, and allude only to part of our planet, and, consequently, that the 
animals saved in the ark may have been only intended to re-stock this part. This 
same principle of interpretation, it will also be well to keep in view with respect to 
the introduction of these pairs, aud septuples, of animals, into the ark. See upon this 
subject Dr. J. Pye Smith’s seventh lecture upon ‘The Relation between the Holy 
Scriptures and some parts of Geological Science.’ 

¢ It would obviously be impossible to conceive of the strata having been created 
fossiliferous, or of fossils having arisen merely as sports of nature. 
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intermixture, or confusion, which could hardly be the case if they 
were deposited by a flood, or, though in a less eminent degree, 
within a short period. 

A further objection to these, arises from the difference of climate 
appropriate to the different classes of organic remains, many of 
those of the lower strata, even in northern regions, exhibiting a 
character fitted to a tropical climate, whilst those of the upper 
strata, in succession, rather show a climate cooling down to a 
temperate one, such as exists at present; besides which, many of 
their genera, and almost all their species, are extinct ;1 and, what 
is also a very strong objection, no human remains, or works of art, 
have, as far as geological research has hitherto gone, been found 
in any of the strata, excepting in those, which from physical evi- 
dence, are concluded to be of the most recent epoch. As all these 
facts are strongly against these first two hypotheses, it will be un- 
necessary to allude to them any farther. 

We shall now consider a third, which many have held as valid. 
Those who maintain this latter, are of opinion that the days of 
creation were not necessarily periods of only twenty-four hours 
long, but may have been of indefinite and considerable length. 
This opinion may perhaps seem to be in some degree warranted 
by the analogy of Scripture, as we find (Ps. xc. 4) the expression, 
‘A thousand years in thy sight are but as yesterday when it is 
passed ;” and (2 Pet. iii. 8), ‘ One day ts with the Lord as a thou- 
sand years, and a thousand years as one day.’ Also, in — 
language, days are put for years. ‘The supporters of this hypo- 
thesis, in general, conceive that the order of creation, as far as we 
can detect it by examination of the earth’s strata, corresponds in 
order of time with the creations of the days of Gen. i. First, 
vegetable life ; then fish and fowl; then the beasts of the earth ; 
lastly, the human race. ‘This, however, as far as geological in- 
vestigation has hitherto gone, has not been supported by the 
results of research, as the remains of marine animals are found in 
the lowest fossiliferous strata, as well as those of vegetables, which 
would seem to show these creations rather as contemporary, than 
successive, and divided by a vast interval of time. It seems, 
besides, an unnecessary straining of the words of Scripture, to 
make the days long periods, when the reconciliation can be as 
well, or better, effected, without doing so, and by taking them in 
their ordinary signification of periods of twenty-four hours long. 

The fourth hypothesis which has been proposed, is the same as 
the last, with the difference of taking the days as natural ones, 
but with long intervals between them ; it is evident, however, that 


4 The chief exception to this is to be found in the shells of the newer tertiary 
formations. 
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the same geological objection, applies in this instance, as well as in 
the former one. 

Having thus taken a view of these four hypotheses, and of the 
objections which may be made on them, I shall now proceed 
to state a fifth, and sixth, to which the same exceptions do not 
apply, and which appear warranted by the analogy of Scripture. 
The first of these latter, supposes the first verse of Gen. i., to be 
an epitome of what follows afterwards in detail, and therefore 
does not assign the meaning of creation, in the ordinary sense in 
which we use the term, and by which we mean production from 
nothing, to the word ‘ created” Heb. xy9 in the first verse. Ac- 
cording to this hypothesis, it appears that, if it be true, we have 
no account of the first and absolute creation of heaven and earth, 
in the first verse, and that the first place in point of time that we 
hear of our earth, is in the second, when it already exists, and is 
in a certain state described as being ‘without form and void’ ; it 
may appear startling to some, who have always attached our ordi- 
nary meaning to the verb create, in this passage, to hear it 
rendered otherwise ; but this surprise will in a great measure dis- 
appear, upon the examination of other passages of Scripture in 
which the same verb is used, yet where it cannot possibly have 
the signification of absolute creation. I shall adduce some of 
these, and the interpretation there given by the English authorized 
translation of the Scriptures. 

Num. xvi. 30—where x72 is translated, to make, (a new 
thing). 

Josh. xvii. 15 and 18—where it is translated, to cut down. 

1 Sam. ii. 29—where it is translated, to make fat. 

Ezek. xxi. 19—where it is translated twice, to choose. 

Ezek. xxiii. 47—where it is translated, to despatch, (with 
swords). 

These examples are sufficient to show that the word does not 
always signify production from nothing, and that the original 
Hebrew admits of a greater latitude of interpretation than Eng- 
lish readers are generally accustomed to assign to it ; they nega- 
tive the supposition that x3 must signify creation in the ordinary 
sense of the term; and its use in the following passages, in which 
it is found rather in the sense of re-creation, than first and abso- 
lute creation, appears to justify the sense in which it is used by 
the supporters of this hypothesis. 

Ps. li. 10. ‘ Create in me a clean heart, O God; and renew a right 
spirit within me.’ 

Ps, cii. 18. ‘The people which shall be created shall praise the 
Lord.” 

Ps. civ. 29, 30. ‘Thou hidest thy face, they are troubled: thou 
takest 
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takest away their breath, they die, and return to their dust. Thou 
sendest forth thy spirit, they are created: and thou renewest the face 
of the earth,’ 

Is. xlviii. 7. ‘They are created now, and not from the beginning.’ 

Is. Ixv. 17, 18. ‘For, behold, I create new heavens and a new 
earth: and the former shall not be remembered, nor come into mind. 
But be ye glad and rejoice for ever in that which I create: for, behold 
I create Jerusalem a rejoicing, and her people a joy.’ 


Compare with this, Hebrews i. 10—12. 

Still it may be said, that in all probability, the inspired volume 
does give some account of the frst and absolute creation of all 
things, and that it does not merely take up the history of our 
earth from a certain point of time. There may perhaps be some 
weight in this objection, and therefore the sixth, or last, hypothesis 
to which allusion has been made, appears to be the preferable one 
of all, for the reconciliation of geology with the Scriptures. 

According to this latter hypothesis, the first chapter of Genesis, 
in the first verse, describes the first creation of the whole universe, 
including our earth, for the phrase ‘the heaven and the earth,’ is 
made use of throughout the Scriptures to denote the whole uni- 
verse® (reference to Gen. xiv. 19, 22; 1 Chron. xxix. 11; Ps. 
Ixxxix. 11; Is. xliv. 24; Matt. xi. 25; Col. i. 16, etc., will clearly 
show this), and then drops their whole history until a period im- 
mediately antecedent to the creation of the human species, when 
it resumes it in the second verse, in as far as it concerned the 
human race. Consequently, we are to look in a vast interval of 
duration, between the periods of the first and second verses, for 
the ages during which our earth has been inhabited by successive 
tribes of animal, and vegetable, creations, widely different from the 
present types of existence, and for the long lapse of time requisite 
for the elaboration of the existing surface from its original condi- 
tion, very probably, one of igneous fluidity, by a gradual process 
of cooling, and by the elevating, and degrading, agencies of fire, 
and water, which we still see at work in the formation, and reduc- 
tion, of continents and islands. 

To this hypothesis, it may perhaps be ne that if these 
geological facts be true, certainly some information as to them 
would have been given in Scripture ; it may be said, if the Divine 
word give an account of the creation of heaven and earth, of their 
preparation for man, of the creation of some of the existing 





© Though this be generally the case, it must be allowed that sometimes it is used 
in a lower signification, and js applied to the aspect of things after a great change, 
See Isa. Ixv. 17, 18, compared with Ps, cii. 25, 26; and 2 Pet. ili. 5-7, where we find 
‘the heavens and earth, which are now,’ spoken of in contradistinction to these pre- 
ceding the deluge. This is probably the sense of the phrase in Gen. i, 1, if the fifth 
hypothesis of which we have spoken be true. 


species, 
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species, and of the human race, it would also certainly have given 
some intimation of the previous creations, and of those operations 
upon the surface of our planet, to which it owes its present appear- 
ance, and diversity of structure. 

To this objection we can only reply, in the first instance, that 
it proceeds upon the assumption that God would have given 
information, where he has not done so ; and in the second, that the 
Scriptures have only in this instance treated geology as they have 
done every other physical science, and been entirely silent about 
its objects. Many great and useful discoveries have been made 
in astronomy, in chemistry, and in various other sciences ; but of 
which of them does the inspired volume speak? Many who dis- 
claim the conclusions of the geologist, will themselves admit, that. 
mage other mec ye are the pe of intelligent and rational 

eings, and the fixed stars, centres of similar systems to our own ; 
but whence is this admission? Scripture is silent upon this point 
also, and it depends upon analogy only; whereas the truths of 
geology, respecting which also Scripture is silent, depend upon 
the induction of facts, not merely upon analogical reasoning. The 
objects of revelation were different, its intention was not to gratify 
man’s appetite for merely intellectual information ; but it was to 
be ‘ profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruc- 
tion in righteousness :’ from its own analogy we cannot reason up 
to the fact that it would have contained information about periods 
of the earth’s history which are quite unconnected with the human 
race, it itself gives us to understand that there are things which it 
was not its province to reveal.‘ 

The credibility of an interval between the periods of the two 
first verses of Genesis, during which, geological operations may 
have been going on, forming the substance of my second proposi- 
tion, I shall treat no more of it at present; but proceed to the 
consideration of my first— 

That the absolute age of our earth is not defined in the sacred 
volume. 

The proof of this proposition evidently lies in the indefiniteness 
of the term ‘ beginning,’ Heb. nvixy Gen. i. 1. It can be limited 
to no particular period, except by the assumption that it was im- 
mediately antecedent to, or a part of, the first day ; and in my 
next proposition, I shall endeavour to show that the former would 
be assumption, as several other passages which treat of things 
separated in reality by long intervals of time, are in juxta-position 
in the order of the narrative, in Scripture ; and in my sixth, that 





f Deut. xxix. 29: ‘The secret things belong unto the Lorp our God: but those 
things which are revealed belong unto us and to our children for ever.’ 
Prov. xxv. 2: ‘ /t is the glory of God to conceal a thing,’ 
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the latter is not the case, as the account of the first day does not 
begin till the third verse. Furthermore, an argument in favour 
of the indefiniteness of myix9 arises from its use, and that of its 
root wx1 in Prov. viii. 22, 23, also from that of their Greek 
synonyme apx% in John xv. 27, and Matt. xix. 4. In the former 
passages we find nvixy and wien used to express eternity a parte 
ante, ‘The LORD possessed me in the beginning,’ n'vixy, ‘ of his 
way, before his works of old. I was set up from everlasting, from 
the beginning,’ vp ‘or ever the earth was.’ In the latter, we 
find, John xv. 27, our Saviour use apx% to express the time of the 
beginning of his ministry, at most but three or four years ante- 
cedent to his making use of the term. ‘ Ye also shall bear 
witness, because ye have been with me from the beginning.’ Gr. 
am’ éex%s. And in Matt. xix. 4, the same word is used to express 
the time of the beginning of the human creation, several thousand 
years previous to our Saviour’s use of it. ‘Have ye not read 
that he which made them at the beginning,’ dx’ doxyiis, ‘made 
them male and female.’ Hence, the fair conclusion is, that myx 
may be indefinite in Gen. i. 1, as it, and its synonymes, are cer- 
tainly used indefinitely in other parts of Scripture. That myx vx 
(in the sense of a beginning) and apx7 are synonymous, compare 

Prov. viii. 22, 23, with John i. 1, 2. 
I shall now proceed to the consideration of my second proposition. 
That there may have been a long interval of time between the 
creation of heaven and earth, mentioned in the first verse, of the 
first chapter, of Genesis, and the continuation of the earth’s history, 
in the second verse. In other words, that there may, credibly 
with the analogy of Scripture, be a long interval of time passed 
over in silence, between two immediately succeeding verses, and 
this, without any break between the two,’ or intimation of the 
existence 





& I have been induced to state that an interval of time between the periods of 
two immediately succeeding verses is credible, without any break between them, 
from having seen it brought forward as an argument in favour of an interval 
between the periods of the first and second verses of Gen. i., that in old Bibles there 
was a break after the first verse. 

Now, as the examination with respect to this point of a great number of Hebrew 
manuscripts of the Pentateuch, as well as the most ancient in Latin, aud Greek, in 
the library of the British Museum, the Ambrosian, at Milan, the Laurentian, at 
Florence, and the Vatican, at Rome, has not furnished me with an instance of a 
break of blank space" between the first and second verses of Gen i., 1 think that 
this argument is not to be relied on. I have met with but one Heb. MS. in which 
it might have been doubtful whether such a break did not exist. ‘he first break 
which generally occurs in the MSS. is after the fifth verse, at the end of the first 


h A break of blank space is the usual mark of division in Hebrew MSS. of the 
Scriptures. 
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existence of such an interval. ‘The following passages appear to 


afford instances of this. 
Psalm 





day : there are breaks after the other days also. The mark in English, and the 
mark 5 in Hebrew, copies of the Scriptures, are put before the passages which haye 
got breaks before them in the MSS. The passages which I have adduced, as in- 
stances of long periods passed over in silence between immediately succeeding 
verses, will be found to be without these marks before them; and therefore, in 
contiauity of the narration, they are analogous to Gen. i. 1, 2. 

The passage Num. xx. 1, ‘Then came the children of Israel, even the whole 
congregation, into the desert of Zin in the first month: and the people abode in 
Kadesh ; and Miriam died there, and was buried there ;’ has been brought forward 
by Dr. J. Pye Smith as an instance of a long period in time passed over in silence 
by Moses between succeeding verses; the last verse of the preceding chapter only 
ending some injunctions with respect to the ceremonial law, which occupy the 
eighteenth, and nineteenth, chapters, and no notice being taken of any of the wander- 
ings of the children of Israel, subsequent to their encampment at Rithmah, or Kadesh- 
barnea! in the wilderness of Paran, whence the spies had been sent out to view the 
Promised Land. ‘The last mention which is made of any thing having reference to 
their locality, is their defeat by the Amalekites at Hormah (Num. xiv. 45); but this, 
(compared with Deut. i. 43-46) was during the above encampment; from which, 
until their encampment at Kadesh in the wilderness of Zin (Num. xx. 1), which 
was the fortieth year after their departure from Egypt (compare Num, xx. 22-28, 
with chap. xxxiii. 37, 38), there was an interval of about thirty-seven, or thirty-eight, 
years (compare Num. xxi. 12, with Deut. ii, 13, 14), during which their wanderings 
(mentioned Num. xxxiii. 19-36) took place, they having been turned about from 
Kadesh-barnea in the wilderness of Paran, and sent into the wilderness by the way 
of the Red Sea (Num. xiv. 25, and Deut. ii. 1). 

The rebellion of Corah, Dathan, and Abiram (mentioned Num. xvi.) probably 
took place during this interval ; but as the Israelites (Deut. i. 46) ‘ Abode in Kadesh’ 
(Barnea) ‘many days,’ it may have been in that period, and so left an interval ante- 
cedent to the time of Num. xx. 1, of nearly thirty-eight years, passed over in silence, 

I, however, have not ventured to insert this passage amongst the examples which 
I have given of intervals of time omitted between succeeding verses, by reason of 
always having found in any Hebrew MSS. which I have examined upon this 
a break, or mark of division, between the end of Num, xix. 22, and the beginning of 
Num. xx. 1. The same may be remarked of the Alexandrian manuscript, and the 
one in uncial letters, in the Ambrosian library at Milan, two of the oldest Greek 
MSS. extant, in the former of which, a small break occurs, and in the latter, one of 
its usual marks of division. It will also be found that the mark of division (5) is 
placed before Num. xx. 1, in Hebrew copies of the Scriptures, 

I have also found two or three ancient Greek and Latin MSS, without any parti- 
cular break, or mark of division, before this passage. These instances are not, how- 
ever, sufficient authority against that cited on the other side; consequently, as there 
is a break before Num, xx. 1, and not before Gen. i. 2, I think that we cannot bring 
forward the interval antecedent to the time of the former, as a proof of the credi- 
bility of one antecedent to that of the latter.*™ Still, however, the blanks in the 





' That Rithmah and Kadesh-barnea were the same encampment, compare Num. 
xii. 16, with chap. xxxiii. 18; that Kadesh-barnea was the encampment in the 
wilderness of Paran, compare Num. xiii. 3, 26, 27, with Deut. i. 19-25. 

As breaks or marks of division become fewer in manuscripts the greater their 
age, we may perhaps go back in imagination to a time when there may have been 
(as is the case with a very few extant) none at all: in which case Num. xx. 1, 
would be admissible as an instance of a long interval passed over in silence ; but as 
MSS. exist now, it appears to me that it is not. 

™ It has been remarked by Dr. J. Pye Smith that Num. xx. 1, as well as Gen. i. 2, 
begins with the Hebrew particle }. It is 1 conversive of the future. 
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Psalm civ. There seems to be an interval of above sixteen 
hundred years passed over in silence between the fifth and sixth 
verses, the former referring apparently either to the creation, or 
making, of the earth, and the latter to the deluge of Noah. ‘The 
fifth verse, in praising the Lord, says of him, ‘ Who laid the foun- 
dations of the earth, that it should not be removed for ever.’ Now, 
to whatever time we refer this laying the foundations of the earth, 
whether to the beginning, when it was created, or the third day, 
when it was made by separation from the waters, an interval of 
above sixteen hundred years, according to the Hebrew chrono- 
logy," must have existed between this, and the Noachian deluge, 
which appears to be the object of the contemplation of the writer 
in the sixth, and following, verses: this will appear by comparing 
them with the account of that flood, in the seventh, and eighth, 
chapters of Genesis. With the first clause of the sixth verse, 
‘Thou coveredst it with the deep as with a garment :’ the eleventh 
verse of Gen. vii. agrees, ‘ The same day were all the fountains of 
the great deep broken up ;’ also, the seventeenth, ‘ And the flood 
was forty days upon the earth ;’ and the nineteenth, ‘ And the waters 
prevailed exceedingly upon the earth ;’ with the latter clause, ‘ The 
waters stood above the mountains ;’ the remainder of the nineteenth 
verse, and the twentieth, agree, ‘ And all the high hills, that were 
under the whole heaven, were covered. Fifteen cubits upward 
did the waters prevail; and the mountains were covered.’ With 
the seventh verse, ‘At thy rebuke they fled; at the voice of thy 
thunder they hasted away,’ the first, second, and third, of Gen. 
viii. correspond, ‘ And God made a wind to pass over the earth, 
and the waters asswaged ; The fountains also of the deep and the 
windows of heaven were stopped, and the rain from heaven was 
restrained ; And the waters returned from off the earth conti- 
nually : and after the end of the hundred and fifty days the waters 
were abated.” There seems to be some reference in the eighth 
verse, ‘They’ (the waters) ‘go up by the mountains; they go 
down by the valleys unto the place which thou hast founded for 
them,” to the fifth of Gen. viii., ‘And the waters decreased conti- 
nually until the tenth month: in the tenth month on the first day 
of the month, were the tops of the mountains seen.’ The declara- 
tion of the ninth verse, ‘ Thou hast set a bound that they may not 
pass over ; that they turn not again to cover the earth,’ appears to 
refer to the promises of Gen. ix. in the eleventh verse, ‘ And I 











narrative between Num. xix. and xx., and between Genesis, and Exodus, form strong 
presumptions that the design of Moses was not to give a complete history of the 
human race, or even of the Jewish nation,—still less can we expect one of geological 
epochs, 

" The interval from Adam to the flood, according to the Hebrew chronology, is 
1656 years; according to the Samaritan, 1307 ; according to the Septuagint, 2262. 
will 
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will establish my covenant with you; neither shall all flesh be cut 
off any more by the waters of a flood ; neither shall there any 
more be a flood to destroy the earth,’ and in the fifteenth, ‘ And 
the waters shall no more become a flood to destroy all flesh.’ 

These numerous points of coincidence leave, it seems to me, 
little reasonable doubt of the reference of this passage to the time 
of Noah’s flood, as the only other narrative in Scripture to which 
there is any semblance of allusion in it, and of this compara- 
tively but little, is the state of the earth described (Gen. i. 2-9) 
as having the deep upon it, and being covered with the waters ; 
but this view, besides having the points of resemblance fewer, and 
weaker, would appear to be still farther negatived by the last 
clause of the ninth verse: ‘ Thou hast set a bound that they may 
not pass over ; that they turn not again to cover the earth.’ The 
not turning again to cover the earth, though applicable to the time 
of the deluge, is not equally so to the state of things described 
Gen. i. 2-9, as after this the waters did turn again, and cover the 
earth in the time of Noah. 

Again (Dan. xi.), we have an interval of about one hundred 
and forty-nine years, passed over in silence, between the second, 
and third, verses, the second containing a prophecy which few will 
deny to apply to Xerxes, as he is described as a fourth king of 
Persia, who ‘ by his strength through his riches’ should ‘ stir up 
all against the realm of Grecia ;’ and the third, one, which, in like 
manner, few will deny to apply to Alexander the Great, as he is 
described as ‘a mighty king’ who was to ‘ rule with great dominion, 
and do according to his will,’ but whose kingdom should be ‘ broken’ 
and ‘divided toward the four winds of heaven; but ‘ not to his 
posterity,’ but ‘for others.’ No notice whatsoever is here taken 
of any action of Xerxes, subsequent to his invasion of Greece, nor 
of any of the six kings of Persia, which intervened between him, 
and Alexander, consequently we have here an interval of time 
equal to the period intervening between Xerxes’s invasion, and 
Alexander’s accession to the throne of Persia, comprising about a 
hundred and forty-nine years, passed over in silence between the 
second, and third, verses, and without any intimation given of its 
existence. It matters not, in this instance, whether the sceptic 
assert that the prophecy was written after the event. In either 
case, whether it were written before, or after, the truth remains 
the same, that a writer of the Scripture has left a long interval of 
time passed over silently between two immediately succeeding 
verses. 

Farther (Acts xxii.), there is an interval of three years passed 
over in silence between the sixteenth, and seventeenth, verses. The 
sixteenth mentions Ananias’s conversation with Saul upon his con- 
version, 
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version, at Damascus ; the seventeenth, Saul’s return, after his con- 
version, to Jerusalem; but between these two, it appears, from 
Gal. i. 15-19, that he had taken a journey into Arabia, returned 
a second time to Damascus, whence his escape is mentioned (Acts 
ix. 25), and that his return to Jerusalem was not until three years 
after his conversion.° 

Before leaving this subject, it may be well to remark that the 
Hebrew particle 1, with which the second verse of Gen. i. begins, 
is not always conjunctive, signifying ‘and.’ Besides having several 
other significations, according to the context, it is also sometimes 
adversative, and signifies ‘ but.’ Instances of this may be seen 
(Gen. xvii. 21), ‘ Bur my covenant will I establish with Isaac,’ in 
antithesis to that with Ishmael. (Zeph. i. 13), ‘ They shall also 
build houses, Bur not inhabit them; and they shall plant vineyards, 
BUT not drink the wine thereof.’ It is used in the same way (Ps. 
xliv. 17), ‘All this is come upon us; yer have we not forgotten 
thee.’ I have noticed this, lest it might be supposed that the use 
of this particle, translated ‘and’ in the beginning of the second 
verse, joined it on in immediate sequence, in point of time, to the 
first. This is by no means necessarily the case; and as it has 
been shown that an interval between two immediately succeeding 
verses is credible, and as it will in all probability be conceded, 
that its length is not the point of importance, but the possibility of 
its existence, the fair conclusion is, that one may have existed 
between the periods of the two first verses of Genesis. 

I shall now proceed to consider my third proposition :— 

That the term ‘the earth’ (Heb. ypym) does not apply neces- 
sarily, in every instance, to the whole of our planet, but some- 
times only to a part of it. 

I have made this one of my propositions because it has been 
considered improbable by many that the whole of our earth should 
have been covered with water at the time described in Gen. i. 2, 
or at that of Noah’s deluge (Gen. vii. and viii.). That the terms 
yuxn (‘the earth’) and yus> (‘all the earth’), which are used 
upon these occasions, may have only a limited signification, and 
are often applied to only a part of our planet, will appear from the 








° {t is probable that there is an interval of three years, passed over in silence 
between the first, and second, verses, of Isa. xxxvi, during which, Sennacherib 
made his campaign against Egypt. Vide Prideaux’s Connection, vol. i., years 
B.C. 713-710.” 





» It is worthy of remark, that both Isa. xxxvi. 2, and Dan. xi. 3, before the 
periods of which, intervals are to be admitted, begin with the same Hebrew par- 
ticle 1, as Gen. i. 2, before the period of which, an interval is sought as credible. 
In the case of Dan. xi. 3, it is } conversive of the preter; in that of Isa. xxxvi. 2, 


} conversive of the future. 
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passages which I shall proceed to adduce. It may be well to 
premise, that the English translation renders yx by ‘land’ in 
many of them. Nevertheless the expression in the original is the 
same, in all (Isa. vii. 24; x. 14; Jer. i. 18; iv. 20; xii. 12; xl. 4; 
Joel i. 2; Zeph. i. 18; Zech. xiv. 10). An examination of these 
will show that py in them means only the land of Palestine. In 
Jer. li. 7, 25, 49, it is applied to the Babylonish empire ; and in 
Dan. ii. 39 (synx, its Chaldee form) to that of Alexander the 
Great. \ These instances of the signification of yyy seem sufficient 
to show that it does not always, in Scriptural phraseology, signify 
the whole earth, but is sometimes limited to a part of it, and this, 
even with terms of universality conjoined.4 
In case that it should be argued from the expressions (Gen. vii. 
19, 20)—‘ And all the high hills, that were under the whole heaven 
were covered. Fifteen cubits upward did the waters prevail ; and 
the mountains were covered ;—that the deluge must necessarily 
have been universal, it must be remembered that the same uni- 
versal terms are made use of in several other passages of Scrip- 
ture, where nevertheless their signification is only a limited one. 
Instances of this are, Deut. ii. 25, where is the promise of putting 
the fear of the Jews ‘upon the nations that are under the whole 
heaven ;’ but the comparison with this of chap. xi. 25, which assigns 
their fear and dread to be upon all the land that they should tread 
upon, will show (what indeed would be evident without proof) that 
this can only be understood of the nations in, and about, Canaan. 
Again, Acts ii. 5, we find, that on the day of Pentecost, ‘ There 
were dwelling at Jerusalem Jews, devout men, out of every nation 
under heaven ;’ but in verses 9 to 11 inclusive, a list of these nations 
is given, which certainly does not include all. Lastly, Col. i. 23, 
the Gospel is stated by St. Paul to have been ‘ se to every 
creature which is under heaven.’ It is obvious that this cannot be 
taken in its literal sense, but must be understood with limitation. 
Farther, it cannot be argued that the deluge was necessarily 
universal, from the destruction of animal life mentioned in verses 
21 to 23: ‘And all flesh died that moved upon the earth, ete.’ 
Similarly universal terms are used (Exod. ix.) with respect to the 
destruction of organic life by the plagues of Egypt, nevertheless the 
context there, and chap. x., prove that they cannot be understood 
in a literally universal sense. These instances are, Exod. ix. 6, 
where we find ‘ All the cattle of Egypt died,’ (of the murrain) ; not- 
withstanding, verses 9 and 10, the next plague, of boils and blains, 








4 Gen. xiii. 6, is worthy of notice: ‘the land (Y'ISH the earth) was not able to 
bear them’ (Abraham and Lot): their separation in consequence, shows that YA 
in this passage must be used in a limited signification. 
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breaks forth ‘ upon man, and upon beast, throughout all the land 
of Egypt.’ Again (verse 19), Pharaoh is warned to gather in all his 
cattle, upon account of the succeeding plague, of hail, which (verses 
23 to 25) comes, and smites ‘all that was in the field, both man and 
beast ;’ and also ‘smote every herb of the field, and brake every 
tree of the field.’ Nevertheless (chap. x. 5) is the threat, and 
(verse 15) the accomplishment, of the locusts eating ‘ every herb of 
the land, and all the fruit of the trees which the hail had left.’ 

I shall now proceed to consider my fourth proposition :— 

That the state of the earth, described in the second verse, as 
‘ without form and void’ (Heb. 173) 37), does not necessarily mean 
matter never reduced to form, and order, but may signify matter 
reduced to disorder, after previous organization, and arrangement. 

The only other places in Scripture where this expression (inn 
yn5) is made use of, are Isa. xxxiv. 11, and Jer. iv. 23. In the 
former passage, the prophet, describing the judgments which were 
to be brought upon Idumea, thus predicts:—‘ He’ (the Lord) 
‘shall stretch out upon it the line of confusion,’ (7h) ‘and the 
stones of emptiness’ (3n3). Now certainly, before this judgment, 
Idumea was in a settled and organized state. The curse consisted 
in its being reduced to the contrary condition, but this contrary 
condition is signified here by 13 nh, therefore the earth, accord- 
ing to this analogy, may have been settled, and organized, ante- 
cedently to the time of Gen. i. 2, and afterwards reduced to the 
contrary condition, so as to be at this period 473) smh. 

Again (Jer. iv. 23 , the prophet, foretelling the miseries which 
were coming upon his country, by the approaching Chaldean in- 
vasion, and carrying himself forward, in the prophetic vision, to a 
point in the distant future, whence he surveyed the nearer future, 
as past, says, ‘I beheld the earth, and, lo, 2¢ was without form 
and void’ (373) an); ‘and the heavens, and they had no light.’ 
The imagery appears borrowed from Gen. i., nevertheless the 
prophet applies it to the devastated state of Palestine, after its de- 
solation, and reduction from its former state of order, by the Baby- 
lonians. Hence it appears a fair inference that 17/3) snn (Gen. i. 2) 
may mean a desolated condition of the earth, succeeding to previous 
organization, and arrangement.* ' 





For the proofs of the credibility of this proposition I am indebted to Dr. J. Pye 
Smith’s seventh lecture upon ‘The Relation between the Holy Scriptures and some 
parts of Geological Science.’ ; 

* If Isa, xlv. 18, ‘He created it (the earth) not in vain’ (47M), be taken literally, 
it would show the periods of the two first verses of Genesis not to have been the same, 
or successive, without intervening operation, as the first, declares the earth’s creation, 
and the second, its being 19; but probably this passage only asserts the fact of the 
earth having been designed for an end. I have however mentioned it here, from 
its possible bearing upon my second proposition. 

I now 
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I now proceed to my fifth proposition :— 

That the darkness upon the face of the deep, also mentioned in 
the second verse, is not negative of the previous existence of light, 
but may have been only a temporary one. 

In order to elucidate this proposition, it will be necessary to 
consider the passage, Job xxxvili. 4—12, attentively. 

4, ‘Where wast thou when I laid the foundations of the earth? de- 
clare, if thou hast understanding. 

5. Who hath laid the measures thereof, if thou knowest? or who 
hath stretched the line upon it? 

6. Whereupon are the foundations thereof fastened ? or who laid the 
corner stone thereof ; 

7. When the morning stars sang together, and all the sons of God 
shouted for joy ? 

8. Or who shut up the sea with doors, when it brake forth, as if it 
had issued out of the womb? 

9. When I made the cloud the garment thereof, and thick dark- 
ness‘ a swaddlingband for it, 

10. And brake up for it my decreed place, and set bars and doors, 

11. And said, Hitherto shalt thou come, but no further: and here 
shall thy proud waves be stayed? 

12. Hast thou commanded the morning since thy days; and caused 
the dayspring to know his place ;’ 

If this passage can be shown to refer to the time of Gen. i., it 
would, I think, make my proposition credible ; and in order to the 
accomplishment of this, it will be necessary to compare its several 
points of agreement with that account. First, verses 4—6, which 
speak of the laying the foundations of the earth, can only refer to 
the time of Gen. i., which relates both its creation, verse 1, and 
making, by separation from the waters, verse 9. Secondly, the 
shutting up the sea with doors, spoken of in the eighth verse, is 
more applicable to the time of Gen. i. 9, ‘ Let the waters under 
the heaven be gathered together unto one place, and let the dry 
land appear: and it was so,’ than to any other alluded to in 
Scripture. Thirdly, the making the cloud, the garment of the 
sea, and thick darkness its swaddlingband, seems to determine 
this time, to be that of Gen. i. 2, when darkness was upon the face 
of the deep ; and, Fourthly, the breaking up for the sea its decreed 
place, and setting bars, and doors, with the command, ‘ Hitherto 
shalt thou come, but no further: and here shall thy proud waves 
be stayed,’ mentioned in the tenth, and eleventh verses, seems 
again to be an evident allusion to Gen. i. 9. If the marginal read- 
ing of the tenth, ‘ And established my decree upon it,’ be followed, 
the case would be even stronger. 





t «Thick darkness’ BY, the darkness of clouds, dense clouds (Deut. iv. 11 ; 
1 Kings viii. 12; Job xxii. 18; Ps, xevii. 2; Joel ii. 2. 
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The only other period of which we have mention in Scripture, 
to which this passage of Job might seem to refer, would be to that 
of Noah’s deluge ; but the points of agreement in this case are 
not so strong; for, First, there would be no coincidence, as to the 
laying the foundations of the earth, which is not even hinted at 
in the seventh or eighth chapters of Genesis, which give the ac- 
count of the flood. Secondly, the shutting up the sea with doors, 
when it brake forth as if it had issued out of the womb, which 
appears to have been something done quickly, in a mamuer ana- 
logous to the shutting a door, and not by a slow and gradual 
— accords better with Gen. i. 9, ‘ Let the waters under the 

eaven be gathered together unto one place, and let the dry land 
appear: and it was so,’ than with Gen. viii. 1, 2, 3, 5, ‘ God 
made a wind to pass over the earth, and the waters asswaged ; 
The fountains also of the deep and the windows of heaven were 
stopped, and the rain from heaven was restrained; And the 
waters returned from off the earth continually: and after the end 
of the hundred and fifty days the waters were abated.’ . ‘ And the 
waters decreased continually until the tenth month: in the tenth 
month, on the first day of the month, were the tops of the moun- 
tains seen.’ Thirdly, the making the cloud the garment of the 
sea, and thick darkness its swaddlingband, agrees better with 
Gen. i. 2, ‘And darkness was upon the face of the deep,’ than 
with any thing said of Noah’s flood, in the account of which there 
is no account of any darkness, though doubtless there must have 
been many clouds, to furnish that quantity of rain which helped 
to destroy the earth. And, Fourthly, the breaking up for the sea 
its decreed place, and setting bars and doors, with the command, 
‘Hitherto shalt thou come, but no further: and here shall thy 
proud waves be stayed?’ seems to be an allusion to Gen.i. 9, 
which speaks of ‘one place,’ that appears from the accompanying 
command, to have been the decreed one, to which the waters were 
to be gathered, and not to Gen. viil.11. ‘In the six hundredth 
year of Noah’s life, in the second month, the seventeenth day of 
the month, the same day were all the fountains of the great deep 
broken up, and the windows of heaven were opened.’ Now, the 
breaking up for the sea, its decreed place, in Job, appears from 
the setting bars and doors, the prohibition of further progress, and 
arrest of the waves, to have been for the purpose of receiving it 
into the decreed place, and contracting its dimensions, agreeably 
to Gen. i. 9, not as in Gen. vii. 11, where mention is made of 
breaking up all the fountains of the great deep, for that of pouring 
it out to cover the earth, and enlarge its dimensions.* If 





* If Gen. i. 9, 10, and Job xxxviii. 10,11, be compared with Prov. viii. 28, 29, and 
VOL, VI.—NO. XII. U Jer. 
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If this construction be the correct one, and this passage refer 
to the time of Gen. i., the consequences are, first, that the dark~ 
ness upon the face of the deep of Gen. i. 2, was only a temporary 
one, occasioned probably by clouds, ‘ When I made the cloud the 
garment thereof,’ and which had been preceded by light, this is 
the obvious inference from the words, ‘ When I MADE the cloud 
the garment thereof, and thick darkness a swaddlingband for it,’ 
thick darkness could hardly be said to have been MADE a swad- 
dlingband for it, except in antithesis to previous light. The 
second consequence is, that the work of the first day cannot signily 
the creation of light, which has been shown by inference to have 
existed before, but only the calling it into action.’ * 

I now proceed to my sixth proposition. 

That the commencement of the first of the six days of creation, 
dates from the beginning of the third verse, ‘ And God said, Let 
there be light.’ , 

I have made this one of my propositions, in order to show that 
the time of the creation of our earth is not to be assigned to that 
of any of the six days of creation, but to a period, the beginning, 
antecedent to all of them. 

In order to elucidate this, it is only necessary to remark the 
form of expression for the beginnings and endings of the other 
days. ‘These are invariably, for the beginnings, ‘ And God said,’ 
for the endings, ‘And the evening and the morning were’ ‘ the 
second,’ ‘third,’ ‘fourth,’ ‘fifth, and ‘sixth’ days. Hence we 
should naturally infer that the same form would be used for the 
first day, but this can only be satisfied by taking its beginning, at 
the third verse, where we first find the expression, ‘And God 
said,’ and its end at that of the fifth verse, where we find, ‘ And 
the evening and the morning were the first day.’ 

There is one objection which, perhaps, might be made to this 
view of the account of the first day beginning at the third verse, 
which it may be well to consider here, namely, that the fourth 
commandment (Exod. xx. 11) states that ‘in six days the Lorp 
made heaven and earth, the sea, and all that in them 7is;’ and 
therefore, that the first verse of Genesis must be taken as de- 





Jer. v. 22, it will, I think, tend to show the reference of the two former to each other 
in point of time. 

That YN ‘ darkness’ (Gen. i. 2), does not necessarily signify a chaotic darkness, 
which had never been preceded by light, will appear from its use, Exod. x. 21, 22, 
where it signifies the judicial darkness brought upon the land of Egypt; and Exod. 
xiv. 20, we find that the cloudy pillar was ‘a cloud and darkness’ (AYN) to the 
Egyptians, whilst it gave light by night to the Israelites, 

* That clouds and darkness are associated with each other in Scriptural phraseo- 
logy, will be seen by reference to Exod. xiv. 20, Deut. iv. 11, Ps, xviii, 11, xcvii. 2, 
Ezek. xxxii. 7, 8, and Joel ii. 2. 
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scribing part of the first day, from its mention of the creation of 
heaven and earth.: Now this objection would proceed upon the 
assumption that x13, the Hebrew verb used for ‘ created’ (Gen. 
i. 1), and myy, that used for ‘made’ (Exod. xx. 11), were in this 
instance identical in signification, and referred to the same act; 
but that this is not the case, will, I think, appear from considerin 

the ninth and tenth verses in Genesis, where the Divine siuieatile 
is issued, ‘ Let the waters under the heaven be gathered together 
unto one place, and let the dry /and appear: and it was so. And 
God called the dry land earth ; and the gathering together of the 
waters called he seas’. Now that this is the operation referred to 
in the commandment, the making of the earth, and sea, I would 
infer, first, from its being more suitable to the signification of the 
word myy, as being an operation performed upon pre-existing 
matter, whereas probably x13, in Gen. i. 1, refers to the pro- 


duction of the earth from nothing: and secondly, though the 
waters exist antecedently to the third day of Gen. i., they do not 
exist as seas, under which form they are spoken of in the com- 
mandment, until then, when in the tenth verse God calls the 
gathering together of the waters ‘Seas: before this they are only 
— of as ‘the deep,’ in the second verse, and afterwards, until 

e tenth, as ‘ the waters ;’ and then, in the tenth verse, upon the 
third day, are made seas, as spoken of in the commandment ; 
consequently, as the making the sea, mentioned in the command- 
ment must be referred to the third day, and that it states that, 
‘in six days the Lorp made heaven and earth, the sea,’ etc., 
referring them all to the same set of operations, the making the 
earth, and sea, is the operation in the ninth and tenth verses of 
Gen. i., before referred to, and the making the heaven, that of the 
firmamental one, on the second day. 

I now proceed to my seventh proposition. 

That the act of the first day, does not necessarily signify the 
creation of light, but may have been only the calling it into 
operation, upon the scene of darkness described in the second 
verse, 

I must here refer back to what has been said upon Job xxxviii. 9, 
in treating of my fifth proposition; it is evident if the dark- 
ness mentioned in this “engine were only a ae one, and 
preceded by light, that this seventh proposition must hold good. 

The only other passage of Scripture which appears to refer to 
the work of this first day is 2 Cor. iv. 6, where the —_ uses 
the expression, ‘God, who commanded the light to shine out of 
darkness, hath shined in our hearts.’ This passage, as far as its 
analogy goes, would seem rather to uphold the idea of a merely 
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causing the light to shine, than that of its creation, and would 
well consist with the notion of light darted forth by an as yet in- 
visible sun, created as part of the heaven in the beginning, break- 
ing through dense masses of clouds which had covered the earth 
so as to produce darkness. That this latter was the modus 
operandi of the work of the first day is most probably the case, 
from the account itself, for it does not describe*a production of 
light in the abstract, or as we find it in combination with other 
substances, but that of visible light, under the peculiar modifica- 
tion of day, with corresponding darkness or night, an effect which 
we now find to depend upon the existence and radiation of the 
sun, and the earth’s revolution upon its axis. If this view of the 
case be the correct one, it also removes at once the difficulty 
which at first sight has seemed to present itself, from the account 
of Genesis describing the appearance of light antecedently to that 
of the sun. 

But it may be asked, is there any passage of Scripture which 
makes it credible that the Divine command to the light could be 
satisfied in the manner here assigned to it; it may be objected, 
that it is not dense masses of clouds or vapours which are com- 
manded to disperse cither entirely, or in part, the command is 
exclusively addressed to the light: to this objection it may be 
replied, that Job xxxvi. 32, if the construction which I put on it 
be the correct one, not only removes it, but makes the hypothesis 
put forward as to the modus operandi perfectly credible, it is as 
follows : ‘ With clouds he covereth the light ;’ (nix, the same word 
which is used Gen. i. 8,) ‘and commandeth it not to shine by the 
cloud that cometh betwixt ;’ let the words in italics, which are 
not in the original, be left out, and the passage stands thus, 
‘ With clouds he covereth the light, and commandeth it’ (7. e. the 
light) ‘ by that cometh betwixt.’*» 

With respect to the form of the command, ‘ Let there be light,’ 
it may be remarked that this and all the other similar expressions 
in Gen i., ‘ Let there be a firmament in the midst of the waters,’ 
‘Let the waters under the heaven be gathered together,’ ‘ Let 
the earth bring forth grass,’ etc., are futures in the original 
Hebrew, and translated in the most literal manner signify, Light 
shall be, A firmament shall be in the midst of the waters, ‘The 
waters under the heaven shall be gathered together, The earth 
shall bring forth grass, &c. 





® It must be admitted that this passage is one of great obscurity, as will be seen 
by any one who investigates the original; nevertheless the construction which I 
have put upon it appears to be a perfectly credible one. 

>From 1 Tim. vi. 15, 16, it would appear that we cannot set any limits to the 
existence of light. 


I now 
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I now proceed to my eighth proposition. 

That the calling the light Day, and the darkness Night, with the 
declaration that ‘the evening and the morning were the first 
day,’ does not necessarily imply that this was the first day abso- 
lutely speaking. 

In order to show this, it is only necessary to remark that the 
Hebrew expression for the first day (Gen. i. 5) is thx ny, one 


day, the cardinal number sny, one, is used, not the ordinal, jw, 


first, so that the passage literally translated is, ‘ And the evening 
and the morning were one day ;’ this is the only day for which the 
cardinal number is used, all the others have the ordinals, second, 
third, fourth, &c.; but the use of the cardinal for the first day 
may, perhaps, rather be to show that the existence of a day then 
was not an occurrence out of the course of nature, but daly that 
one was singled out and particularized, as a starting point for the 
rest. 

I now proceed, to my ninth proposition. 

That the work of the second day, mentioned in the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth, verses, may have been only an operation per- 
formed upon the atmosphere of our earth. 

Having said, an operation performed upon the atmosphere of 
our earth, it is necessary to explain my meaning, and therefore I 
say that it seems, at the beginning of the second day, that the 
clouds (the waters above the firmament) rested upon the other 
waters which covered the earth, (the waters under the firmament, ) 
which the day following were made into seas, and that the work 
of this second day consisted in the elevation of the clouds to an 
ordinary level. ‘This appears from the Divine command, ‘ Let 
there be a firmament’ (Heb. »p%, literally an expansion) ‘ in the 
midst of the waters, and let it divide the waters from the waters. 
And God made the firmament, and divided the waters which 
were under the firmament from the waters which were above the 
firmament.’ Now that the waters above the firmament, in Scrip- 
tural phraseology, signify the waters in the clouds, would appear 
from the following passages: Judg. v. 4, ‘ The clouds al&o dropped 
water.’ Job xxvi. 8, ‘He bindeth up the waters in his thick 
clouds; and the cloud is not rent under them.’ Job xxxviii. 34, 
*Canst thou lift uP thy voice to the clouds, that abundance of 
waters may cover thee?’ Ps. xviii. 11, ‘ His pavilion round about 
him were dark waters and thick clouds of the skies.’ 

Further, that the work of this day was one performed upon 
the clouds, would appear from Prov. viii. 27-29, the allusion of 
which to Gen. i. is evident: ‘ When he prepared the heavens, I 
was there-: when he set a compass upon the face of the depth; 
WHEN 
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WHEN HE ESTABLISHED THE CLOUDS ABOVE: when he strengthened 
the fountains of the deep: when he gave to the sea his decree, 
that the waters should not pass his commandment: when he 
te ae the foundations of the earth.’ 

f therefore this view which I have given be the correct one, 
the firmament, in its original and primary signification, is the space 
or interval comprised between the sea-level and that of the clouds, 
but we sometimes find its signification extended to embrace the 
sky under all circumstances, the reason of which very probably is, 
that when the clouds are dissipated it has no limit in the upward 
direction, and becomes fused into universal space. Thus we find, 
Job xxxvii. 18, ‘ Hast thou with him spread out the sky,’ Heb. 
DPN? Win ‘which is strong and as a molten looking-glass?’® 
Ezek i. 22, ‘ And the likeness of the firmament upon the heads of 
the living creature was as the colour of the terrible crystal, 
stretched forth over their heads above.’ So also, Dan. xii. 3, 
‘ And they that be wise shall shine as the brightness of the firma- 
ment ;’ in all these passages there seems to be an allusion to the 
bright colour of a cloudless sky. To them we may add, Gen. i. 
14, 15, ‘ And God said, Let there be lights in the firmament of 
the heaven to divide the day from the night ; and let them be for 
signs,’ &c., ‘And let them be for lights in the firmament of the 
heaven to give light upon the earth.’ Now, lights in the firma- 
ment of the heaven, giving light upon the earth, and ane for 
signs, infers that the firmament must sometimes be free from 
clouds, which would otherwise exclude their use as signs.° 

I now proceed to my tenth proposition. 





» I have noticed this passage on account of the use in it of the verb YP". 


© Tam aware that this idea, which I have put forward, with respect to the 
firmament, is at variance with the notion very generally considered to have been 
held by the Jews, that they conceived of it as a solid arch; an opinion which 
appears to have had its rise principally from the verb YD) being used to express 
the extension or expansion of solid bodies, see Exod. xxxix. 3, Num. xvi. 38, 
Ps. cxxxvi. 6, Isa. xlii. 5 (with reference to the earth), Jer. x. 9; but that this is 
not necessarily to be considered the Scriptural idea of the firmamental heaven, 
may, I think, be inferred from Job ix. 8, Ps, civ. 2, Isa, xlii. 5, xliv. 24, xlv. 12, 
li. 13, Jer. x. 12, Zech. xii. 1, etc.; where the Hebrew verb used with respect to 
stretching out the heavens, (and obviously, from the connection of the passages, 
referring to the time of Gen. i.) is 1), which is not used for the expansion of 
solid bodies only, but rather for extension in the abstract, it is used with reference 
to a tent, Gen. xii. 8, xxvi. 25, Jer. x. 20; a line, 2 Kings xxi. 13, Isa. xxxiv. 11, 
Zech. i. 16; the arm and hand, Exod. vi. 6 and Jer. vi. 12; a shadow, 2 Kings 
xx. 10, Jer. vi. 4. If, then, we assign any weight to the above cited instances, 
we are reduced to the following dilemma; either the stretching out the heavens 
(Job ix. 8; Ps, civ, 2; Isa. xlii. 5, etc.) refers to their creation in the beginning, 
and then we must admit that this was a separate and independent act, prior to the 
work of the second day, or; if it refer to the act of the second day, we must 
admit that the firmamental heaven is not necessarily, by the Scriptural account, 
to be considered as a solid concave hemisphere. 


That 
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That the work of the fourth day, deseribed from the fourteenth, 
to the eighteenth, verses, does not necessarily imply that the sun, 
moon, and stars, were then first created, or formed for the first 
time from pre-existent matter, but may only have been that they 
were then for the first time, in the detail of the history of the 
present earth, made visible to it, and ordained to their offices 
with ae to the coming human creation. 

The first thing which it will be necessary to investigate with 
respect to this proposition, is the meaning of ‘In the beginning 
God created the heaven,’ in the first verse ; now that the heaven 4 
includes every thing except the earth, and therefore the sun, 
moon, and stars, I have endeayoured to show, when treating of 
the sixth hypothesis for the reconciliation of geology with Scrip- 
ture, but Other, that it does include them, in the p- Racor of 
the inspired writings, will I think appear from the following 

assages: Deut. iv. 19, ‘And lest thou lift up thine eyes unto 
eaven, and when thou seest the sun, and the moon, and the 
stars, even all the host of heaven,’ etc. ; Deut. xvii. 3, ‘ And 
hath gone and served other gods, and worshipped them, either 
the sun, or moon, or any of the host of heaven,’ etc.; Ps. viii. 3, 
‘When I consider thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, the moon 
and the stars,’ etc. These passages, which show what are the 
constituents of the heaven, combined with the declaration Gen. i. 1, 
‘In the beginning God created the heaven,’ seem sufficient to 
show that the creation of the sun, moon, and stars, must be 
assigned to the time of the beginning, not to that of the fourth 
day. Still it may be objected, that though the matter of which 
they are composed may have been created in the beginning, that 
nevertheless they never had an existence as sun, moon, and stars, 
until the fourth day, that they were then first ‘made,’ Heb. wy) 
and formed from this pre-existing matter. To this I would 
answer, that the form of expression in the sixteenth verse, must 
be carefully noted, attention must be paid to what is said, and 
what is not said: it is not said that God created the two great 
lights, nor is it said that he made or formed them from pre-existing 
matter,? but it is said that ‘God made two great lights ;‘ the 
greater light to rule the day, and the lesser light to rule the 
night : he made the stars also.’ Literally, the greater light for the 
a of the day, and the lesser light for the rule of the night: and 
the stars ; that is, as it appears to me, God appointed or ordained 





4 From what has been said upon’ the sixth hypothesis and ninth proposition, it 
will be seen that the heaven of the first verse should not be considered as iden- 
tical, or be confounded, with the firmamental one of the second day. 

© Whether this were the ease or not, it is certainly not expressed. 

‘ Heb, MANDA, the lights, or luminaries, 
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them to that office which was to be their chief concern with man, 
as we also use the expression of making, when we mean to express 
the appointing to a function or office. That the Hebrew verb 
nyy, which is here used for make, has this signification in Scrip- 
ture, and is used in the sense of ordination or appointment, will 
appear from the following passages :— 


‘1 Sam. xii. 6, “‘ And Samuel said unto the people, it is the Lorp 
that advanced,” Heb. "YY ‘ Moses and Aaron, and that brought your 
fathers up out of the land of Egypt.” : 

‘1 Kings xii. 31, 382, “And he” (Jeroboam) “ made” WY) ‘an 
house of high places, and made” WY") “priests of the lowest of the 
people, which were not of the sons of Levi. And Jeroboam ordained” 
wy) “a feast in the eighth month,” ete. 

*2 Chron. xiii. 9, “Have ye not cast out the priests of the Lorp, 
the sons of Aaron, and the Levites, and have made” WYN) “ you priests 
after the manner of the nations of other lands ?” 

‘Ps. civ. 19, “ He appointed” AYY “the moon for seasons: the sun 
knoweth his going down.”8 

‘ Jer. xxxvii. 15, ‘‘ Wherefore the princes were wroth with Jeremiah, 
and smote him, and put him~in prison in the house of Jonathan the 
scribe: for they had made” 4¥Y “ that the prison.” ’ 


These preceding passages seem sufficient to show that the 
Hebrew verb nyy has sometimes the sense of appointment, or 
ordination, in Scripture. 

There is an observation, which, before proceeding farther, it 
may be well to make —_ the ending of the sixteenth verse, 
‘ He made the stars also,’ Heb. o°33$35 ni} literally, and the stars. 
This, in order to make sense, must have some verb referring to 
it, and the only one to do so, is ‘made’ wy that is, as it appears 
to me, God made the lesser light for the rule of the night, and 
the stars (also for the rule of the night): this view appears to be 
confirmed by Jer. xxxi. 35, ‘Thus saith the Lorp, which giveth 
the sun for a light by day, and the ordinances of the moon and of 
the stars for a light by night, which divideth the sea, etc.’ See 
also Ps. exxxvi. 7-9. 

Having thus discussed the credibility, of the work of the fourth 
day referring rather to the ordination alone of the heavenly 
bodies, than to their creation, or formation from pre-existing 
matter, it may be well to see if we can proceed farther, and find 





& This passage appears to be one of peculiar importance, in supporting the credi- 
bility of my position; the expression of the Psalmist obviously alludes to the work 
of the fourth day, and the terms which he makes use of are the same as those used 
(Gen, i. 14, 16) to express this work. Nevertheless, the English translators in the 
early part of the seventeenth century, when they cannot be suspected of adapting 
their translation to geological discoveries, have rendered NYY by ‘appointed,’ 
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out whether there be any intimation given in Scripture as to any 
of them having had an existence previous to that period; such a 
passage appears to me to be found (Job xxxviii. 4-7), ‘ Where 
wast thou when I laid the foundations of the earth? declare, if 
thou hast understanding. Who hath laid the measures thereof, 
if thou knowest ? or who hath stretched the line upon it? Where- 
upon are the foundations thereof fastened ? or who laid the corner 
stone thereof; WHEN THE MORNING STARS SANG TOGETHER, and 
all the sons of God shouted for joy?’ Now, whether we refer the 
time of the laying the foundations of the earth to the beginning, 
when it was created, or the third day, when it was made by 
separation from the waters, both these periods are antecedent to 
the fourth day, but we find the morning stars existed at this time, 
therefore they must have existed before the fourth day, and could 
not, consequently, have been ‘created then. Further, it would 
appear also that they could not then have been first made from 
pre-existent matter, for the passage would lead us to conclude 
that, at the time of the laying the foundations of the earth, they 
possessed individuality, ‘ When the morning stars sangs together ’ 
(Heb. sn); this does not appear consistent with the supposition 
of their being then in the state of the unformed matter of the 
heaven, created in the beginning. 

It, however, may still be objected ; if the heavenly bodies were 
not created, or made from pre-existing matter, upon the fourth 
day, How was the Divine command of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
verses, ‘ Let there be lights in the firmament of the heaven to 
divide the day from the night ; and let them be for signs, and for 
seasons, and for days," and years: And let them be for lights in 
the firmament of the heaven to give light upon the earth: and it 
was so;’ fulfilled? ‘To this 1 would answer that we have no 
account of the modus operandi, as, for instance, we have of that of 
the making of the earth in the ninth verse, or of the formation of 
man (chap. ii. 7), but very probably as the earth was made, or 
caused to appear, by the gathering together the waters under the 
firmament, so the heavenly bodies may have been caused to be in 
the firmament, by the gathering together, or dissipation of the 
waters above the firmament, the clouds: that this is probable, 
appears, I think, from its analogy to the operation with respect to 





h From the appointment of the lights to be ‘ for days’ on the fourth day, it seems a 
reasonable inference that the acts of the days of Gen. i. are not negative of existences 
similar to those produced by these acts, but antecedent to them: for instance, that 
the creations of vegetables and animals are not negative of the existence of previous 
vegetables and animals—that the appointment of the lights to be ‘ for seasons,’ ‘ and 
years,’ is not negative of the existence of previous seasons and years, etc. ; for, upon 
the lowest supposition, three days had preceded the appointment of the lights to be 
‘for days.’ 
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the earth, and also from the fact, that the waters above the firma- 
ment appear to have existed until the fourth day: upon the 
second day part of the waters are made waters ‘ under the firma- 
ment,’ and part waters ‘above the firmament ;’ upon the third 
day the waters under the firmament are gathered together, and 
called ‘Seas,’ but nothing is said of the waters above the firma- 
ment, which therefore probably still remained; but upon’ the 
fourth day the heavenly bodies are made signs, which, as was 
before remarked, they could not be, unless the clouds were 
. dissipated, wherefore I conclude, that very probably, the modus 
operandi, by which the Divine command in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth verses, and the declaration of the seventeenth, ‘ God set 
them in the firmament of the heaven to give light upon the earth ? 
was fulfilled, was by the dispersion of the clouds, the waters above 
the firmament, which, by taking away its upward limit, makes the 
extent of the firmament infinite, and therefore, all the heavenly 
bodies are appropriately spoken of as placed in it. 

There is yet one passage which I think it well to consider in 
this place, as from it an inference might perhaps be hastily drawn 
as to the creation of the sun, moon, and stars, upon the fourth 
day, it is the folllowing (Ps. cxlviii. 3-5): ‘Praise ye him,’ (the 
Lord) sun and moon: praise him all ye stars of light. Praise 
him ye heavens of heavens, and ye waters that be above the 
heavens. Let them praise the name of the Lorn: for he com- 
manded, and they were created.’ Now it may be objected; the 
mention of the waters above the heavens, as well as of the sun, 
moon, and stars, would seem to determine this passage to be an 
allusion to the work of the days of Gen. i., but it speaks of these 
things as created, therefore the sun, moon, and stars, must have 
been created on the fourth day. ‘To this I would answer, if this 
passage be taken to allude to the work of the days of Gen. i., the 
verb create cannot be taken literally with reference to the waters 
above the heavens: this will appear from considering the work of 
the second day, where alone we find mention of these waters, 
‘ And God said, Let there be a firmament in the midst of the waters, 
and let it divide the waters from the waters. And God made the 
firmament, and divided the waters which were under the firmament 
from the waters which were above the firmament: and it was so,’ 
This is all that we hear in the account of the days, of the waters 
above the firmament (which we know from the second verse, 
existed antecedently to any of the days, as ‘the deep’ and ‘the 
waters’), but it does not express anything about their creation, 
but only their division from the waters under the firmament, there- 
fore as the verb create (Ps. cxlviii. 5) cannot be taken literally 
(in allusion to the days of Gen. i.) with reference to the waters 
above 
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above the heavens, so no more need it be taken literally with 
reference to the sun, moon, and stars. 

It however appears to me that this passage only ascribes creation 
to God, without allusion to any particular time when, this may 
have been effected. 

Another fact which appears worthy of notice with respect to the 
work of the fourth day, is, that wherever there are apparent allu- 
sions to it in other parts of Scripture, the divine writers have, as 
far as I can detect (with possibly the exception of Ps. exlviii. 3-5, 
which has just been considered), refrained from using the verb x3, 
signifying to create, and expressed themselves by other words, 
signifying ordination, etc. : this will appear by reference to 

Deut. iv. 19, where the Hebrew and used is pbn, signifying to 
divide, or impart. 

Ps. viii. 3,1 where the Hebrew words are nyyy, ‘ works,’ from 
ivy, to make, or do, also to appoint ; and npyn3, ‘ ordained,’ from 
"2, signifying to fit, dispose, ordain, or prepare. 

Ps. Ixxiv. 16, where the Hebrew word is niin, ‘ hast prepared,’ 
from }’9. : 

Ps. civ. 19, where the Hebrew word is ny, ‘ appointed.’ 

Ps. exxxvi. 7-9, where the Hebrew is nigy>, ‘to him that made,’ 
from nyy (this passage is substantially the same as Gen. i. 16). 

Jer. xxxi. 35, where the Hebrew words are jn3, ‘ which giveth,’ 
from }n3, signifying to give ; and npn, ‘ordinances,’ from ppn, sig- 
nifying to describe, or appoint. 

ow if the work of the fourth day were a work of creation, it 
is hardly conceivable but that we should find it alluded to as such, 
whereas, on the contrary, the inspired writers, as I have en- 
deavoured to show, make their allusions as if it were one of 
appointment : it may perhaps be said ; it was both an act of creation 
and appointment, the difficulty still remains, why alluded to, per- 
haps exclusively, as one of appointment.* 

But it may, perhaps, still be objected ; if the light were not 
created on the first day, or the sun, moon, and stars, upon the 
fourth, Why were they brought at all into the record of creation ? 
Why did not the inspired narrative omit all reference to those 





i The former part of this passage probably refers to the time of the beginning; ~ 
the latter, ‘which thou hast ordained,’ to that of the fourth day. 

* Job xxxviii. 33; Ps, Ixxxix. 36, 37; exix. 89-91; Isa. xlv. 12; and Jer, 
Xxxiii. 25, which appear to allude less directly than the above cited passages, to 
the work of the fourth day, will be also found to be without expressions indicative 
of creation, but with those of ordination, or some analogous meaning. Job xxvi. 
13, and Ps, xxxiii. 6, which may possibly refer to the work of the fourth day, will 
also be found to be without S72. 
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things which had any previous existence, and proceed at once to 
the various creations of organic life, after having announced the 
first cosmical creation, and preparation of the world for man? To 
this I would answer that the object of their introduction very 
probably may have been, to show their distinction from, and 
subordination to, that Divine Being, whose command upon those 
days called them into action; it should be remembered that one 
great object of the Jewish polity, was to preserve a people retaining 
the worship of the true God in the midst of a world sunk in 
ignorance and idolatry, and it must also be recollected that the 

ews, at the time that they received their laws from Moses, were 
= their way, after having become acquainted with the idolatries 
of Egypt, to settle amongst the Eastern nations, who were given 
up, to the idolatrous adoration of light,™ fire, and the heavenly 
bodies. The after history of the Israelites but too clearly dis- 
played their proneness to run into the sins of the surrounding 
countries, and foremost of these into that of idclatry." A pre- 
scient spirit, we can hardly doubt, would have guarded them by 
the narration of the works of the first, and fourth, days, from that 
worship of light, and fire, and of the sun, moon, and stars, which 
was the practice of the surrounding nations. This view appears 
confirmed by the following passages :— 

Deut. iv. 16,19. ‘ Lest ye corrupt yourselves,’ &c.; ‘ And lest thou 
lift up thine eyes unto heaven, and when thou seest the sun, and the 
moon, and the stars, even all the host of heaven, shouldest be driven to 
worship them, and serve them, which the Lorp thy God hath divided 
unto all nations under the whole heaven.’ 

Deut. xvii. 2, 3. ‘If there be found among you, within any of thy 
gates which the Lorp thy God giveth thee, man or woman, that hath 
wrought wickedness in the sight of the Lorp thy God, in transgressing 
his covenant, And hath gone and served other gods, and worshipped 
them, either the sun, or moon, or any of the host of heaven, which I 
have not commanded.’ 

Job xxxi. 26-28. ‘If I beheld the sun’ (Heb. “i8 the light) ‘ when 
it shined, or the moon walking iz brightness ; And my heart hath been 
secretly enticed, or my mouth hath kissed my hand: ‘This also were an 
iniquity to be punished by the judge: for I should have denied the 
God that is above.’ 


Having thus brought my ten propositions to a close, I must now 
remark upon two passages of the second chapter, which appear to 
confirm the view which assigns the first creation of all things to the 
beginning, and the preparation of our earth to the days. The first 





m The Hebrew word 118, which is used for light (Gen. i. 3), appears also to 
comprehend fire in its signification. See Isa. xliv. 16; xlvii. 14; Ezek. v. 2. 

» A reference to 2 Kings xxiii. 4, 5, 11; Jer. viii. 2; and Ezek. viii, 16, 17, will 
show the lapse of the Jews in after ages into the Sabean worship. 
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of these is in the third verse, ‘God blessed the seventh day, 
and sanctified it: because that in it he had rested from all his 
work which God created and made,’ Heb. nivy> N73, literally, 
created to make. ‘The creation, and making, are not identified as 
one act, they are rather individualised, and distinguished from 
each other, and the creation put antecedently to the making, a 
position well according with a creation in the beginning, and sub- 
sequent making on the days. 

The second phrase is in the fourth verse, ‘ These are the gene- 
rations® of the leven and of the earth when they were created, in 
the day that the Lornp God made the earth and the heavens ;’ this 
also distinguishes between the creation, and the making, and seems 
to show that the account of Gen. i. refers principally to the days ; 
this appears from the continuation of the passage in the fifth verse, 
‘ And every plant of the field before it was in the earth, and every 
herb of the field before it grew,’ evidently alluding to the eleventh 
verse of the first chapter. I think it worth remarking, that this 
passage gives us reason only to expect so much of our planet’s 
history as was absolutely necessary, or, if not so, why the parti- 
cularisation? ‘In the day that the Lorp God made the earth 
and the heavens,’ why not a detail of everything concerning the 
earth, consecutively to, ‘these are the generations of the heavens 
and of the earth when they were created?” 

Before concluding, it will be necessary to consider a difficulty, 
which to many minds has presented itself, from the fact of the 
discoveries of geology having shown the existence of physical 
suffering and death amongst the brute creation, throughout ages 
long antecedent to the introduction of sin into the world by our 
first parents. This difficulty appears to arise, from a too hasty 
generalisation of those passages which denounce death as the 
penalty of sin, for instance, Gen. ii. 17, Rom. v. 12, vi. 23, 
James i. 15, ete., but upon examination of these, nothing will be 
found in them to warrant anything farther than the belief that sin 
brought death upon the human race. There is one passage, 
Rom. viii. 20—22, which it will be necessary to consider a little 
more in detail: we here find, ‘ For the creature was made subject 
to vanity, not willingly, but by reason of him who hath subjected 
the same in hope, Because the creature itself also shall be delivered 
from the bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty of the 
children of God. For we know that the whole creation groaneth 
and travaileth in pain together until now.’ It is evident that the 





° The expression, ‘These are the generations of the heavens and of the earth,’ 
obviously means their history at the times alluded to; the family registers of the 
Jews often began similarly. See Gen. x. 1; xi, 10; xxv, 12, 19; xxxvi. 1, 9; 
Ruth iv. 18. 
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inference to be drawn from this passage, depends upon the inter- 
pretation given to the Greek word xricis, rendered in the English 
translation by both the words ‘creature’ and ‘ creation,’ whether 
it signify the whole animal creation, or only the human. That the 
latter signification is the true one seems probably to be the case 
from the use of the same word, and with the same term of univer- 
sality conjoined which it has ver. 22 ; in Mark xvi. 15, ‘ Go ye into 
all the world, and preach the gospel to every creature, Gr. xaon 
tH xtioe. Soalso, Col. i. 23, ae ye continue in the faith grounded 
and settled, and be not moved away from the hope of the gospel, . 
which ye have heard, and which was preached to every creature,’ 
Gr. xen 7% xtise, ‘which is under heaven.’ As indisputably the 
meaning of xr/os in these two passages must be limited to the 
human creation, it appears credible that it should be also so limited, 
Rom. viii. 20-22.? 

An inference, as to a connection between the suffering and 
death of the merely animal creation, and human sin, has also been 
drawn from the passages, Is. xi. 1-9, and Ixv. 17-25. It is ob- 
vious that these passages must relate to some future period if they 
are to be taken in their literal signification, the time has not yet 
arrived when animals that are now carnivorous, and those that are 
herbivorous, live together without hurting or destroying each other, 
and ‘the lion’ eats ‘straw like the ox.’ But even if these things 
were literally to happen, I think that we cannot reason from the 
case of a world which had both sinned and been redeemed, to that 
of one which had neither sinned nor been redeemed, a work so great 
as that of the sacrifice of the Son of God, may have been made 
the means of conferring a greater degree of happiness upon the 
former, than was possessed by the latter. But farther, that from 
these passages taken in their literal signification even, no deduc- 
tion can be drawn as to any connection between human sin, and the 
suffering and death of the brute creation, appears from the latter 
one, Is. xv. 20, *‘ There shall be no more thence an infant of days, 
nor an old man that hath not filled his days: for the child shall 
die an hundred years old; but the sinner being an hundred years 
old shall be accursed.’ The narrative then goes on to detail the 
blessings of this future period, and terminates in the twenty-fifth 
verse with ‘ The wolf and the lamb shall feed together, and the 
lion shall eat straw like the bullock : and dust shail be the serpent’s 
meat. ‘They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy mountain, 
saith the Lorp.’ We see, therefore, that this supposed original 
and paradisaical state of the brute creation, coexists with sin, death, 





P The phrase raca xrlois is used, besides the cited passages, I believe, but twice 
more in the New Testament, Col. i. 15, and 1 Pet. ii. 13. See Whitby’s comment 
upon Rom. viii. 20-23, who refers this passage to the human creation only. 
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and the curse, upon the human race, therefore it is more than pro- 
bable that there is no necessary connection between human sin, 
and the suffering and death of the brute creation, or this state of 
things could not exist, but, on the contrary, the reverse, as regards 
the ote creation, must be the case. 

Hitherto I have argued upon the supposition of these passages 
being taken in their literal signification, but feel little doubt that 
they are only figurative, and descriptive of the peace, harmony, 
and union, which should prevail amongst men, and in the Church 
of Christ, in the latter times. This metaphorical application of 
these passages, has the sanction of the most celebrated commen- 
tators of both ancient and modern times, viz., Theodoret, Jerome, 
Calvin, Vitringa, Michaelis, Leclerc, Lowth, Henry, and Jahn,‘ 
and indeed the ninth verse of the eleventh chapter, which assigns 
the earth being ‘full of the knowledge of the glory of the Lorn,’ 
as the cause of the previously described state of blessedness, will 
go far to prove that the preceding expressions are to be taken in 
reality with respect to men, and not to the brute creation, how could 
this latter be ‘full of the knowledge of the glory of the Lorp? 
That men are sometimes, in scriptural Tes compared 
to beasts, will appear from Ps. xxii. 20, 21, Ezek. ii. 6, and 
2 Tim. iv. 17. MN. 





4 See the Commentaries of Leclere, Lowth, and Henry; and Hengstenberg’s 
Christology of the Old Testament, from which I have cited the other authorities, 
upon Isa, xi. 1-9, and Ixv. 17-25. Lowth expresses himself with caution, and says 
upon Isa. Ixv. 25, although admitting the metaphorical sense of these expressions, 
‘ Since the renovation here spoken of extends to the whole creation (see Rom. viii. 
21), they’ (these expressions, ver. 25) ‘may imply the correcting the noxious qua- 
lities of fierce or venomous creatures,’ I have endeavoured before to show the 
credibility of the application of Rom. viii. 21, to the human race alone. 
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WE scarcely know whether we can participate in the satisfaction 
which we observe expressed in a former number of this Journal,* 
at the suspension of Mr. Isaac Taylor’s labours on Traill’s Jo- 
sephus>—a satisfaction professedly grounded on the superior value 
of Mr. Taylor’s original compositions. Our sense of the impor- 
tance of a thoroughly good English translation of Josephus is such 
that we have our doubts whether even Mr. Taylor’s talents could 
be more oog employed than in this way. ‘The learned 
Principal of St. Alban’s Hall laments the hard fate of Josephus 
in some of the editors he has met with ;° still greater has been 
his infelicity in some of his translators. We question whether 
more grievous injustice has been done to any ancient author, 
whether by editors or translators, than ‘the learned and authentic 
Jewish historian and celebrated warrior’ has suffered at the hands 
of our own countryman, Whiston. Of the pedantic formality 





® See No, VII., p. 165. 


b See note A at the end of this article. 


© «Infelix Josephus qui Editorem nactus sit Haverecampum, copias istas in unum 
corpus conjecturum et exteris omnibus laudem Josephi nova forma proferendi 
prerepturum.’— Pref. v. 
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which marks the phraseology of this translation, the few words 
we have just copied from the title-page are specimen sufficient ; 
of the miserable slovenliness with which its sentences are put to- 
gether, every paragraph affords proofs. Owing to the utter 
absence from the six volumes of all qualities which constitute 
readable composition, we fear that to a large majority of English 
readers Josephus is still an almost unknown author. ‘This is to 
be regretted, whether we regard the interest or the instruction to 
be derived from his works. It would not be wise, perhaps, to 
clam to rank Josephus among the classics of antiquity; but 
none will deny him the praise of felicity in the selection of his 
materials, of a competent judgment in the combination of them, 
of a more than average power in narration and description, and 
of a fair command of the attractions of style. 

We propose to devote a few pages to an attempt to develop 
and estimate his value in relation to the Bible. ‘The dead body 
of Patroclus can hardly have been contested with a fiercer 
animosity than has been the historical credit of Josephus in this 
point of view. Christian advocates, and impugners of Christian 
truth, have been accustomed to extol or to disparage his testimony 
with almost the same eagerness as if the Gospel verity itself were 
concerned. We can only say for the conclusions to which it will 
be sought in this paper to conduct the reader, that they have been 
arrived at from no & priori bias, but are judgments which have 
arisen in our mind on evidence furnished by the historian himself. 

We learn from our author ( Vit. § 1) that he was born in the 
first year of the Emperor Caligula—little more, consequently, 
than four years after the ascension of our Saviour. His notices 
of himself extend down to the thirteenth year of the reign of 
Domitian, i. e., according to our present era, to a.p. 93, em- 
bracing a period of fifty-six years (Antig. xx. 12, § 1). His 
family was respectable: on his mother’s side he was descended 
from the Asamonzan Princes, while on his father’s he was allied 
to the sacerdotal order, and belonged to the first of the twenty- 
four courses mentioned in 1 Chron. xxiv. ( Vit. § 1). His modesty 
does not prevent his informing us of his unusual mental precocity, 
which he represents to have been such that even the leading men 
of his nation sought opportunities of conversation with him. As 
he grew up, his inquisitive turn of mind led him to make trial, in 
succession, of each of the three Jewish sects, as well as to undergo 
a voluntary seclusion of three years, with an ascetic of the name 
of Banus, whom he describes as noted alike for his austerities and 
ablutions. At the expiration of this course of discipline he was 





4 See note B. at the end of this paper. i 
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nineteen years of age, when he decided on adhesion to the 
party of the Pharisees ( Vit. § 2). 

e next account which we have of him is his undertaking a 
journey to Rome in his twenty-seventh year, with a view to effect 
the one of some priests of his acquaintance, whom Felix, the 
Roman procurator, had sent thither in confinement. In this 
mission he was successful, chiefly through the influence of some 
friends at court, who gained him an introduction to the emperor’s 
wife, Poppza ( Vit. § 5). 

On his return to Jerusalem he found the mass of his country- 
men ripe for a revolt from the Romans, and did his best to 
dissuade them from a contest certain to prove so unequal. His 
remonstrances, however, appeared only likely to render himself 
an object of odium and suspicion, and he thought it necessary to 
his personal safety to modify his polities ( Vit. § 4, 5). If it was 
not possible to prevent an insurrection, it was important to pre- 
serve the direction of it to the proper authorities, and not to allow 
the strength of the nation to be dissipated or mis-spent in prema- 
ture outbreaks. Entertaining these views, our author accepted soon 
afterwards, in conjunction with two others, an appointment to the 
administration of Galilee. His instructions seem to have borne 
that he should compose, if possible, the rising discontents of that 
province, and prevent any demonstration against the Romans—or, 
if this were found impracticable, that he should put the province 
into the best possible posture of defence ( Vit.§ 7). In the ex- 
ecution of this trust he discovered, it must be allowed on all hands, 
no common vigour, prudence, and address. He succeeded to a 
large extent in gaining the confidence of the inhabitants of the 

rovince, a felicity to which he was in more than one instance 
indebted for escape from plots against his life (Bell. ii. 20). Other 
plots of a like nature he was enabled to defeat by his personal 
tact and readiness of invention (Bell. ii. 21, § 3, 5). Findin 
that a war with the Romans was inevitable, he set himself vith 
energy to fortify the principal towns, as well as to provide the 
_ hecessary apparatus of warfare, not neglecting favourable oppor- 
tunities of checking the operations of the enemy in the field ( Bell. 
ii. 20, § 6; Vit. § 71, 72). He was finally obliged to shut 
himself up in Jotapata, which he defended against Vespasian 
with extraordinary spirit and courage for forty-seven days, when, 
through the treachery of a deserter, it was taken by assault (Bell. 
iii. 7, § 33). Josephus himself came into the power of the 
Roman general, who at first thought of sending him as a prisoner 
to Rome, but was afterwards induced by the intercession of Titus 
to retain him in his own custody. His treatment, while in these 
circumstances, was more than usually lenient, which he himself 
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ascribes to the favourable impression he had made on Vespasian 
by predicting his accession to the empire, but it is quite as likely 
that the general himself, in common with his son, had the mag- 
nanimity to respect distinguished skill and valour even in an 
enemy (Bell. iii. 8, § 9). Josephus subsequently accompanied 
Vespasian to Alexandria, whence he returned to the siege of Jeru- 
salem with Titus. During the whole of this siege he was present, 
acting in more than one instance as the organ of communication 
from the besiegers to the besieged (Bell. v. 9. § 3, 4; vi. 2, § 1). 
He appears from the first to have considered the circumstances 
of his countrymen as desperate, on which account he wanted 
little inducement, when Jerusalem was taken, to pursue his for- 
tunes with the two emperors at court. Here, he informs us, he 
continued to receive from each many flattering attentions, not 
without some more substantial marks of favour (Vit. § 76). 
Vespasian assigned him apartments in his former private mansion, 
made him a Roman citizen, with the addition of a fixed pecuniary 
revenue, and presented him with an estate in Judea. These 
grants and privileges Titus, on his accession to the sole sove- 
reignty, confirmed, and showed equal generosity in refusing to 
listen to the calumnies with which the envy of his enemies assailed 
him. Domitian added to former benefactions an immunity from 
any land-charge for his Jewish estate, and even had some of his 
accusers punished, We have no means of ascertaining how long 
he survived this latter prince, but he was certainly alive after the 
death of the second Agrippa ( Vit. § 65). 

The leisure which our author enjoyed at Rome he appears to 
have employed in the composition of his historical and other trea- 
tises. His first work was an account of the ‘Jewish war’ in his 
vernacular language, drawn up for the use of his countrymen be- 
yond the Euphrates (Bell. Pr. § 2). This work he afterwards 
translated into Greek for the use of general readers, which is the 
work which, under the twofold title of the ‘ War of the Jews’® or 
‘History of the Destruction of Judea,’ we now have ( Vit. Pr. § 1). 
It is composed in seven books, and embraces the period of Jewish 
history, extending from the insurrection of the Jews against 
Antiochus Epiphanes to the subjugation of the country by the 
Romans. The first part-of this period is treated more cursorily, 
the latter more at length, the whole of the last five books being 
devoted to the details of what may be called the Roman war. 
The next work undertaken by Josephus was what he styles his 
‘ Jewish Antiquities,’ which was composed in the thirteenth year 
of Domitian’s reign (see supra, p. 293), It is comprised in twenty 
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books, of which the first eleven, ‘a small portion of the last ex- 
cepted, are devoted to the facts of the Old Testament History, 
the remaining nine bringing this history down to the twelfth year of 
the reign of Nero (Ant. xx. 12,§1). In this work also Josephus is 
proprotionably copious in the latter portion of the history, assigning 
no ats than six books to the last hundred years. He is curious 
enough to tell us how many lines the whole twenty books contain, 
which he makes to be sixty thousand. This work is, like the last- 
mentioned, in Greek, in order to qualify himself for accurate 
composition in which he spared, he tells us, neither pains nor ex- 
pense, putting himself under the tuition of suitable teachers (Bell. 
Pr. § 5, Antig. xx. 12, Contra Ap. 1,§ 9). After this, he com- 
posed a brief autobiography, giving the particulars of his ancestry 
and education, which we have already abbreviated, and detailing 
more at length the series of his military and other movements and 
operations in Galilee. His remaining works are two books 
against ore a grammarian of Alexandria, which are chiefly 
of an apologetic nature, designed to vindicate the authenticity of 
his former publications, and a sort of diatribe or declamation on 
the virtues of the Maccabean period,® both these also being com- 
posed in Greek. The whole have come down to us perfect, with 
the exception of the second book against Apion, in which there 
is a lacuna, embracing about four sections. 

It must be obvious, even from the above hasty review, how 
valuable an assistance the works of our author are likely to prove 
to the biblical student. As it regards their matter, they travel 
over precisely the same ground, geographical and chronological, 
which our two Testaments traverse, being inclusive also of the in- 
terval between the two. As it regards their diction, the Greek of 
Josephus is also precisely the Greek of the apostolic age—a cir- 
cumstance which will not be thought unimportant by those who 
know the gradual changes which time effects in the significance of 
language. Josephus wrote Greek just as the majority of the 
writers of the New Testament wrote it, not as his native tongue, 
but as a language which he had acquired, and acquired principally 
in the business and intercourse of life. We consider his value as 
a writer to a student of the original Scriptures to be mainly four- 
fold—first of all, to authenticate the inspired narrations ; secondly, 
to supplement them ; thirdly, to furnish aids for criticism ; and, 
lastly, aids for interpretation. Under more general heads we 
might represent this value as partly historical, partly philological. 


The authentication which Josephus supplies to the facts of Scrip 
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ture must plainly respect almost exclusively those of the New Tes- 
tament. Here his testimony is most valuable. A reference to the 
account already given of his life and writings will show that he 
was a contemporary of many of the New Testament authors, and 
that the later portions of his histories embrace pretty much the 
same period as theirs. The narratives in the gospels, if we leave 
out of consideration the brief sketch which two of them furnish of 
the childhood of our Saviour, commence with the fifteenth year of 
the reign of Tiberius (Luke iii. 1), not more than eight years 
before the birth of our author. The apostolic memoirs in the Acts 
reach to about the eighth year of Nero, the same point, as we have 
seen, within a few years, at which he breaks off the account in his 
‘ Antiquities.’ To a large extent, therefore, both he and the sacred 
writers would witness the same state of society, and have the same 
‘times ing over them.’ The same actors, so to speak, on the 
national stage, and the same scenes would engage their attention ; 
the same changes and commotions in the popular mind. At the 
same time, with mental tastes and views so different as were theirs 
respectively, we must not expect more than very occasional con- 
firmations to each other’s statements. It was with very different 
eyes that the sacred penmen and the Jewish historian looked on 
the events which were going forward around them. With the 
latter the political aspects of things were the principal, the reli- 
gious the subordinate ; with the former the religious aspects were 
the principal, the political the subordinate. Many events which 
were of the first importance in the sacred historian’s view—the 
facilities, e.g., or obstacles which presented themselves to the dif- 
fusion of the gospel, with the various degrees of success its prin- 
cipal ministers experienced, are not deemed worthy of notice by 
Josephus. The court cabals and intrigues, on the other hand, which 
he describes with so much minuteness, were almost wholly devoid 
of interest to them." Still there will always be points where secu- 

lar 





h A sufficient indication of the very different aims and associations of these 
writers is to be found in the geographical terms which occur in their respective 
works. Few, comparatively, of the names of the spots which our blessed Saviour 
dignified by his ministry and miracles—names so familiar to every reader of the 
Gospel histories—meet us (or meet us in more than the most incidental way) in the 
pages of Josephus. We are not aware that the reputed place of our Lord’s birth, 
aud which afterwards furnished Jewish scorn with an opprobrious epithet for his 
disciples, is mentioned once in his writings. Instead of such names as Nain, Cho- 
razin, Bethsaida, names instinct with interest to Christian sensibility, we are treated 
either with the names of military fortrerses—Herodium, Masada, Macherus,—or of 
some semi-Gentile cities, Sepphoris, Scythopolis, &c. As we travel from one of these 
classical localities to another we scarcely feel as if the land before us were the iden- 
tical one 

* Over whose acres walked those blessed feet 
Which eighteen hundred years ago were nailed : 
For our advantage to the bitter cross.’ Little 
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lar and sacred history, the annals of the world, and of the church, 
will cross each other’s track; and we may select the following 
among other instances of corroboration which the statements of 
Josephus afford to the notices of the evangelical history. 

Almost the first vivid impression which is fixed on our minds, 
as we peruse the narrations of the New Testament, is that of the 
barbarity of Herod. His cold-blooded massacre of the infants of 
Bethlehem, simply from motives of state precaution, has made his 
name a byword in the general mind for whatever is hard and 
unscrupulous in despotism. Now this impression of his disposi- 
tion and character is most amply confirmed by what we read in 
Josephus, who is nowhere more circumstantial in his history than 
in his accounts of this prince. The picture which he gives of the 
domestic jealousies which poisoned his private happiness is exactly 
of a piece with the evangelist’s representation of his political jea- 
lousy. It appears that, from motives of this description, he put to 
death, at different times, the following members of his family :— 
The most beloved of his wives, Mariamne; one of her brothers, 
whom he had himself raised to the high priesthood ; her grand- 
father, Hyrcanus ; and, lastly, two of their joint sons, Aristobulus 
and Alexander (Bell. i. 22, § 2, 5; 27, § 6). We do not reckon 
among the victims of his suspicions another son, Antipater, because 
there seems evidence that, in this case, the suspicions were not 
unjustifiable (Bell. i. 33). We learn from our author that for 
many years the palace of Herod was one constant scene of domes- 
tic feuds and animosities, the credulity with which he listened to 
calumnious reports supplying him with unceasing matter for dis- 
quietude. Almost the last act of his life, Josephus informs us, 
was to order that a number of representatives of the principal 
families in his dominions, whom he had collected together in the 
hippodrome at Jericho, should be put to death as soon as he ex- 
pired, the sole pretext which he alleged being his desire that his 
own aa might be the occasion of a general mourning (Bell. i. 
33, § 6). 

§ 2. 

The succession of Archelaus to the throne of Judea, on the 
death of Herod (Matt. ii. 22), is certified by Josephus. This 
succession is by no means to be regarded as a thing which would 
take place of course, the family of Herod being numerous, and 





Little remains even in the topography of the holy city itself—such are the military 
and political predilections of our author—which a Christian reader can identify. 
Here, again, such names and spots as Bethesda, Calvary, Gethsemane, give place to 
a more classical nomenclature—either, as before, the names of military towers, 
Phaselus, Hippicus, Psephinus,—or those of commercial thoroughfares, such as the 
Tyropeon,—or those of the divisions of the city itself—Acra, Bezetha, &c. 
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another son being, in point of fact, at the period of the removal of 
our Lord to Egypt, the presumptive heir. This was Antipater, 
whom we mentioned under the last article, and whose death, the 
penalty of a conspiracy against the life of his father which was im- 
puted to him, preceded that of the latter only five days (Bell. i. 33, . 
§ 8). — was the son of Herod by his first wife Doris, 
Archelaus by Malthace his fourth wife (Antig. xiv. 12, § 1, 
xvii. 8.§ 1; Bell. i. 22,§ 4). Although, on the putting to death 
of Antipater, Archelaus stood next in succession to the sovereignty, 
yet as all depended on the testament of Herod, to whom Augustus 

ad left the nomination of his successor, it was by no means cer- 
tain that he would succeed. In point of fact, the first inclination 
of Herod was, as soon as he had resolved on disinheriting Anti- 
pater, to appoint Antipas, a younger brother of Archelaus, his suc- 
cessor, and the substitution of Archelaus’s name in his will was but 
a short time before his decease. The caprice shown in this change 
was afterwards the occasion of much trouble to Archelaus, his 
brother Antipas disputing the validity of his title, and following 
him to Rome to prevent, if possible, the confirmation of his appoint- 
ment (Antig. xvii. 6, § 1; 8, § 1; 9,§ 4: Bell. i. 32, § 7; 33, 
§ 7; ii. 2, § 3). 

§3 


We do not meet with the mame Antipas in the Gospels; but 
with the person whom Josephus so designates we are all familiar, as 
Herod the tetrarch (see Matt. xiv. 1; Luke iii. 1, 19—ix. 7; 
Acts xiii. 1). The application of this title to a member of the 
Herodian family is another of the facts respecting which this 
author furnishes us with useful information. In consequence of 
the dispute hinted at in our last of the two sons of Herod before 
the Roman emperor, that prince was induced to divide the domi- 
nions of their father. One half of these, consisting of Idumea, 
Judea, and Samaria, he confirmed the ession of to Archelaus, 
giving him the title of Ethnarch ; the other half, Josephus tells us, 

¢ subdivided into two portions, assigning to Antipas Perea and 
Galilee, and to his brother Philip, Batanea with ‘l'rachonitis and 
Auranitis (Antig. xvii. 11, § 4). Each of these portions he styled 
a tetrarchy (Beil. ii. 6, § 3), agreeably to which we find our 
author, in subsequent notices of Antipas, frequently speaking of 
him as the tetrarch (Antig. xviii. 5, §1, 3—7,§1). The inci- 
dental confirmation which we have in the above account to the 
brief notice of Philip, which is given us in Luke (see ch. iii. 1), is 
scarcely needful to remark. ‘That the coincidence between the 
two authors is undesigned is quite evident from their want of co- 
incidence as to the precise territory of Philip ; a difference, how- 
ever, which is easily susceptible of reconciliation. More difficulty 
is 
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is occasioned by the Jewish historian’s total silence respecting 
Lysanias in his account of the transactions of the time ; but that 
this omission is quite casual, and does not militate at all against 
the accuracy of the evangelist, appears afterwards from his inci- 
dental mention twice, at much later dates, of Lysanias’s tetrarchy. 
These passages are in the 18th and 20th books of his Anti- 
quities (xviil. 6, § 10—xx. 7, § 1), where he is stating what 
dominions were conferred on the two Agrippas by the emperors 
Caligula and Claudius respectively. An intermediate passage 
(Antiq. xix. 5, §1) determines the tetrarchy named to have been 
the district of Abilene. 
§ 4. 


Herod the tetrarch has acquired a very unenviable notoriety 
with the readers of the New Testament, from his incestuous in- 
trigue with Herodias, and from his execution of John the Baptist 
(see Matt. xiv. 2-13). Both these facts are distinctly deposed to 
by our author, who also gives us some particulars, otherwise un- 
known, as to Herodias’s descent and connections. She was the 
granddaughter, it appears, of Herod the Great and Mariamne, 
being the daughter of Aristobulus, one of their two sons (see § 1). 
Her first husband Philip was not the Philip mentioned in the verse 
of Luke already considered (ch. iii. 1), the tetrarch of Iturea, 
but another Philip, son of the first Herod by a second Mariamne, 
and therefore half brother of Herodias’s second husband, Herod 
the tetrarch. Josephus, in a few words,' intimates the disappro- 
bation felt at the connection, although he does not, like the 
evangelist, attribute the tragical end of John to his faithful re- 
monstrances respecting it. 

§ 5 


We take one more instance of the agreement between the 
evangelic narratives and those of our author from the Herodian 
history. ‘The Herod mentioned in Acts xii. was not the same 
prince who has passed more or less under our review in the last 
three articles, and who, as we learn from both our authorities, 
was stained with the double guilt of adultery and murder. This 
might be inferred from the title of king, under which he is intro- 
duced (v. 1) to the reader’s notice, the former Herod being al- 
ways spoken of as Herod the tetrarch. The present prince, who 
comes before us in Scripture nowhere else than in the chapter 
just cited, was brother of the infamous Herodias, and father of the 
Agrippa before whom Paul pleaded (Acts xxvi.). Agrippa was 
his own distinctive name also, and the one by which p seh wa 
generally speaks of him (Bell. i. 28, § 1—ii. 9, § 5,6). This 


historian affords us very satisfactory evidence of the minute 
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accuracy of the sacred writer, in calling him king. It appears 
that his dominions comprised at first only two tetrarchies in the 
north of Palestine; but they were afterwards enlarged by the 
additions of Judea and Jerusalem, as also of Samaria, the whole 
being made to constitute a kingdom, by the Emperor Claudius 
(Beil. ii. 11, §5). The most striking confirmation furnished, 
however, is that which respects the circumstances of his death, 
both the place, occasion, and cause of which are narrated by 
Josephus almost in the same terms as by the sacred historian. By 
way of accounting for the fatal flattery offered, Josephus tells us 
that the effect of the magnificent apparel which he wore, and in 
which silver was largely inwrought, was much heightened by the 
reflection of the solar rays which fell on it with dazzling brightness. 
§ 6. 

Mention is made, in Acts xxi. 38, of an Egyptian impostor, 
who excited the people to revolt, allying with himself a band of 
men who are called murderers. This latter term is more specific 
in the original than our own word murderers would suggest. A 
more appropriate rendering of it would be assassins, the term 
literally importing ‘ men armed with a sica,’ an instrument which 
is explained in the dictionaries to mean a short dagger or stiletto. 
The difference between such assassins and murderers would be 
that the former would use sudden and secret violence rather than 
open. Now the writings of Josephus abound in notices of a class 
of men of this sort who infested Judea in the latter days of its 
political existence ‘(Antig. xx. 8, § 5, 6; Bell. Jud. ii. 13, § 3— 
vii. 8, §1). In the last two passages he uses precisely the same 
word as the evangelist (o:dpto), describing the men in the former 
as a class of robbers who wore short swords under their clothes, 
and mingling with the people during the public festivals, slew any 
who were obnoxious to them in broad daylight, and in the open 
streets. Their blows were so sudden that no one could divine 
the quarter whence they came. Josephus connects with the 
mention of them, as does the evangelist, the mention of an Egyp- 
tian demagogue, who, he says, after assembling as many as thirt 
thousand followers in the wilderness, led them round to the Mount 
of Olives, in the immediate vicinity of Jerusalem, where he en- 
couraged them to expect that the walls of the city, like those of 
Jericho, would fall down of their own accord, enabling them with- 
out diffieulty to overpower the Roman garrison (Antiq. xx. 8, § 6; 
Bell. Jud. ii. 13, § 5). The discrepancy which is found between 
the numbers above given and those of the evangelist is not really 
greater than obtains between the two accounts, when compared 
with each other, of the Jewish historian himself. Thirty thousand 
is the number at which he estimates the force of the insurgents in 
the 
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the War ; but in the Antiquities, when relating their dispersion by 
Felix, he represents four hundred only as slain, and two hundred 
as taken prisoners, proportions which are evidently far more suit- 
able to the statement of the evangelist than to his own. A simple 
explanation of the matter is, that the whole of the thirty thousand 
who had at one time congregated in the wilderness were not of 
the class of sicarii; large numbers of them, there is reason to 
suppose, as was the case with many of the partisans of Absalom 
(see 2 Sam. xvi. 11) were rather the dupes than the accomplices 
of the Egyptian; these would naturally fall away from his stan- 
dard when the hollowness of his designs became apparent, so that 
when at last attacked by the Roman forces he might not have 
more than four thousand about him. It creates a further difficulty, 
that Josephus makes this occurrence to have happened during the 
procuratorship of Felix, whom the evangelist does not mention as 
governor till ‘after those days’ (see ch. xxi. 38) ; but it is suf- 
ficient to reply to this that the procuratorship of Felix extended, 
accordingly to Gresswell, over a period of eight years, viz., from 
A.D. 50 to A.D. 58, full five years more therefore than the space 
which it occupies in the narrative of the Acts. 
§ 7. 

The most important corroboration furnished by Josephus of 
the authenticity of the contents of the New Testament, is doubt- 
less his account of the final siege and destruction of Jerusalem b 
the Romans, as well as of the devastatious and troubles which 
preceded that catastrophe. This account we have already stated 
that he has given us in a work devoted to this especial subject, 
and embracing little besides ; the portions of the gospel narratives 
bearing on the subject are, of course, the predictions of our Lord: 
had the books of the Jewish historian been written expressly to 
attest the completion of the latter, it is scarcely conceivable that 
they could do this ina more remarkable manner than they now 
do. Itis only a few of the more striking verifications for which 
we can find room in the present paper. 

(1.) The rise of successive impostors and false prophets (Matt. 
xxiv. 5, 24) in the country is repeatedly borne witness to by 
Josephus. Besides the Egyptian impostor noticed in the last 
article, he expressly mentions a preténded prophet of the name of 
Theudasi (Antig. xx. 5, § 1), and more than once speaks of 
similar fanatics in the plural number. See especially Bell. ii. 13, 
§ 4, where we have the expression * ‘ impostors and deceivers who, 








i This is not the Theudas who is named by Gamaliel (Acts v. 36), but an 
impostor of the same name who rose some years later. The reference of Gamaliel 
(v, 37) to another insurgent, ‘ Judas of Galilee,’ is very fully confirmed by 
Josephus. See Antigq., xviii, 1, § 1. 
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under pretence of divine inspiration, aimed at innovations and 
changes,’ and Antiq. xx. 8, § 6, where the similar statement occurs 
that! ‘impostors and deceivers persuaded the people to follow them 
into the wilderness, promising that they would show them manifest 
signs and tokens of the will of Providence.’ Such impostors 
abounded, Josephus informs us, especially towards the close of the 
siege of Jerusalem, being in many cases instructed to act this part 
by the zealots, who were then in possession of the city. (Bell. vi. 5, 
§2, 3.) 

(2.) The complete military investiture of Jerusalem is a cir- 
cumstance foretold by our Lord. (See Luke xix. 43.) This was 
by no means a necessary incident of the formation of the siege, for 
Pompey had taken the city without such an investiture (Bell. i. 7, 
§ 3), and so had Herod { Bell. i. 17, § 8, 9). Titus himself had 
not in the first instance contemplated an entire circumvestiture, and 
was only induced at last to resolve on it. by the impossibility which 
he found of repressing effectually otherwise the egresses of the 
besieged. His expression, in coming to this resolution, is worth 
quoting. ‘If we are to combine,’ said he, ‘ security with dispatch, 
we must wall the city entirely round.’ (Bell. v.12, § 1.)™ 

(3.) The utter destruction of the temple was another of the 
incidents of the siege which our Saviour foretold. We have 
spoken of it as an incident, because, for a long time, the chances 
against the destruction seemed at least equal to those for it. It is 
well known that Titus was extremely desirous to spare the temple, 
and that, if possible, it should not be involved in the general 
overthrow of the city. He looked on a structure so magnificent 
with the eye of a man of taste, and considered justly that its 
preservation would be a fairer monument to his fame than its 
destruction. Under the influence of these feelings he all along 
professed his wishes and intentions both to friends and enemies to 
spare it, which intentions he persisted in, notwithstanding the 
strong opinions of many of his own council to the contrary (Bell. vi. 
2,§ 4,3). The destruction of the temple was, in fact, at last, in 
direct opposition to his orders. The sudden impulse of a soldier 
set fire to it, and although Titus, as soon as he heard the news, 
hastened to the spot, and by voice and signal did all he could to 
stop the flames from spreading, the soldiers, excited and enraged, 
either did not understand or pretended not to understand his 
directions, and rather aided than repressed the conflagration. 
(Bell vi. 4, § 5.) Josephus, accordingly, ascribes the event to the 
irresistible power of fate, remarking on the coincidence that it 
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should have taken place on the same month and the same day as 
the former destruction by the Babylonians. (Bell. vi. 4, § 8.) He 
further relates that Titus, on os the capture of the city, 

ave orders to dig up the whole to its foundations" (Bell. vii. 1, 
1, orders which were so precisely executed that nothing was 
left, he afterwards tells us, on the ancient site but the encampment 
of the Romans.’ (Bell. vii. 8, § 6.) Could scepticism itself exact 
a more rigidly verbal fulfilment of prophecy than this? (See 
Matt. xxiv. 2.) 

(4.) Our Lord’s language is very strong as to the magnitude 
and extent of the calamities which would be involved in the final 
excision of the nation. He speaks of the loss of life, and of the 
degree of suffering which would take place as unparalleled (see 
Matt. xxiv. 21, 22), and with scarcely less emphasis of the general 
abduction of captives which would follow. (See Luke xxi. 24.) 
Prophets who had preceded him, in foretelling either this or a 
similar era, speak of unnatural extremities to which the pressure 
of famine would reduce the inhabitants, amounting even to an 
extinction of the strongest instincts of our nature. (See Deut. 
xxviii. 56, 57; Jer. xix. 9.) All these horrors were abundantl 
realised in the progress and final issue of the siege. The Jewish 
historian details an act of cannibalism by a mother for which even 
former similar atrocities in the history of his country (see 2 Kings 
vi. 28, 29) do not seem to have prepared him. (Bell. vi. 3, § 4.) 
He computes the number of those slain during the course of the 
siege at 1,100,000, and the number of captives taken throughout 
the war at 97,000. (Bell. vi. 9, § 3.) He deliberately professes 
his conviction that all the calamities which had happened to other 
nations from the beginning of the world were not comparable, in 
amount, to those which befel the Jews at this time.? (Bell. Pro. 
§ 4.) Ina sentence elsewhere he expresses somewhat singularly 
his belief to the same effect. Had the calamities of the siege, he 
says, been but instances of prosperity, even though they had been 
distributed through the whole past history of his people up to the 
earliest date, they would have made them objects of envy. (Bell. 
vi. 8, § 5.) 

(5.) We mention only one further particular—the celestial 
omens which, according to our Lord, would announce the coming 
catastrophe. (See Luke xxi. 25.) Now of some of these the 
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notoriety had become such as to reach even foreign historians: (See 
Tacit. Hist. v. 13.) The following are among those mentioned 
by our author :—A star in shape like a sword, together with a 
comet, stood over the city a whole year. At the feast of the 
passover, three hours after ae such a light illumined the 
altar and the temple that for half an hour it seemed like clear 
day. ‘The eastern gate of the temple, though ordinarily requiring 
twenty men to shut it, opened one midnight of its own accord. 
Soon after the festival above mentioned, armed chariots and 
squadrons were seen in the clouds. At the feast of Pentecost, 
some of the priests who went by night into the interior of the 
temple heard a voice proclaiming, ‘ Let us remove hence.’—All] 
these = except the first, are reported by the classical 
historian referred to. (See Bell. vi. 5, § 3; Tacit. 1. c.) 


With so many points of coincidence between our two authorities, 
it cannot be thought surprising that there should be some points 
of collision. ‘The most serious of these respects the date assigned 
to the census or enrolment under Cyrenius (Luke ii. 2). Accord- 
ing to the Evangelist, this census was synchronous with the birth of 
our Saviour at Bethlehem. According to the Jewish historian it 
took place ten years later, viz., after the deposition of Archelaus, 
and not in the reign of Herod. (Antiq. xvii. 13, § 2, 5.) It is 
generally admitted that this latter date must: be accepted as the 
true one, and we fully concur ourselves in the opinion of its 
accuracy. Our reasons for thus deferring to the uninspired state- 
ment are the following. 

(1.) No motive, of any conceivable force, existed to induce the 
author of the Antiquities to deviate from the truth in this matter. 
If he had vanity, as a literary artist, there was nothing in the 
misfixing of a date which would be — to call this feeling into 
exercise. No political ends appear which would be likely to be 
served by such a transposition. We can understand how the idea 
that a Roman census was a national humiliation, might influence 
a Jewish writer to suppress the fact altogether ; but no purpose 
of nationality could be answered by an insertion of the fact in this 
reign rather than under that. No court flattery could well find 
any room for its play in such a particular. A falsehood told 
therefore on a point of this nature would be a gratuitous false- 
hood, prompted by no urgency, and leading to no advantage. It 
is not the custom of witnesses of the least approved veracity 
wantonly to damage their credit in such instances. 

(2.) The date of this census was a point on which an historian 
like Josephus would be likely to have correct information. It 
was a point of purely political annalism, just the sort of point 
which 
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which he would be likely to have investigated. It was just the 
sort of point on which the authorities he consulted would be com- 
petent to inform him. As far as these authorities were living ob- 
servers, it was a fact which would come within the sphere of their 
knowledge ; as far as they were written documents, it was the sort 
of fact which they would record. Precisely for the same reason 
that we attach weight to the Evangelist’s testimony in directly 
religious matters, do we allow weight to our historians in political. 
(3.) The date assigned to the census by Josephus must be 
acknowledged to fit in excellently well with the other historical 
data of the period. Our author states the assessment to have 
taken place on the banishment of Archelaus to Gaul, and the 
reduction of Judea to a Roman province. What more likely than 
such a transaction at such a time? A census of their own sub- 
jects, whether that census respected persons only or properties, 
would be much more probably the matter of a ‘decree’ with the 
Roman emperors than a census of the subjects of others. Now, 
at the birth of our Saviour, Herod the Great was the acknowledged 
sovereign of Judea—not a mere viceroy or delegated sovereign, 
although of course subordinate; he had even been entrusted, as 
we have seen, with the power of appointing his own successor. 
Was it likely, during the lifetime of such a prince, that Roman 
taxgatherers would be sent into his dominions to override his own 
authority? Was it likely that so important a power as that of 
assessment of his subjects would be lodged in other hands? Our 
historian, it must be confessed, has, in this instance, verisimilitude 

on his side. It cannot be said of this part of his narrative— 

‘ There is no composition in the news 
To give it credit.’ 

On the contrary, it mortises in most naturally to the rest of the 
narrative ; not the slightest appearance of interpolation or patch- 
work is visible. The antecedents of the fact are such as naturally 
prepare us for its introduction ; the consequents of it such as it 
would naturally lead to. ‘The immediate sequel of the event, in 
Josephus, is the insurrection of Judas the Galilean (see note, p. 
302); this is expressly said in the Acts (ch. v. 37) to have taken 
place in the days of the taxing ; now as there is no Scripture evi- 
dence of any such insurrection in the infancy of our Saviour, the 
presumption is that both it and the taxing were later than that time. 
We feel, accordingly, compelled to seek some means of accom- 
modating the Gospel to the Antiquities, and, on the whole, no 
solution commends itself so much to our judgment as that which 
makes the census reported by Luke (ch. ii. 1, 3, 4), to be merely 
a preliminary procedure. What took place in the days of Herod 
was not an actual taxation, but an enrolment with a view toa tax- 
ation 
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ation—with a view to it, that is to say, at some indefinite future 
period, for no real assessment appears to have been made till the 
presidency of Cyrenius, ten years afterwards. We thus, with 
Campbell, and the majority of critics, lay a stress on the verb the 
Evangelist employs (éyévero)-——‘ This taxing or enrolment first 
took effect when Cyrenius,’ &c. If it be said that even such an 
enrolment would be an interference with the jurisdiction of Herod, 
we must be content to accept an explanation which will mitigate 
the difficulties of the case without wholly removing them. Evi- 
dence’ is producible from Josephus himself that there was at the 
time an interruption of amity between the Roman emperor and 
Herod : such misunderstanding might easily suggest to the former 
a mild practical assertion of his supremacy over the latter, with- 
out leading to anything so offensive as a direct edict of taxation. 


A comparison of the Antiquities of Josephus with the narrations 
of the Old Testament, affords us some curious revelations as to 
his literary character. No professions can be stronger than those 
which he makes of scrupulous fidelity in adhering to these narra- 
tions. He declares most solemnly that he has ventured on no 
deviation from them, either in the way of enlargement or of sup- 
pression.* He allows himself to have altered in some passages 
the arrangement of his materials, but has neither attempted to 
embellish them nor made other additions.‘ Any departure from 
the strict truth indeed he would feel, he intimates, to be a matter 
of the gravest culpability." He is indignant with those who had 
insinuated that he composed his history for the purpose of literar 
display, reiterating his assurance that he had confined himself 
simply to the duties of a translator.* 

After protestations’ like these, who would expect to find our 

author 





* See Antig., xvi. 9,§ 3. Augustus had been prejudiced against Herod by the 
representations of one Sylleus, an Arabian, and had written to him, somewhat 
angrily, to say, that, ‘whereas he had hitherto treated him as a friend, he would 
henceforth treat him as a subject’ (wdAat xpapevos abr@ lag, viv danndy xphoerat). 
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author everywhere taking the most wanton liberties with the 
sacred documents, either omitting important portions of their 
contents, or adding to them, or giving them a new gloss and 
colouring. It is difficult to say in which of these sorts of trespasses 
he is the greatest offender. ‘To begin with his omissions, the fol- 
lowing are but specimens of the Scripture facts which he has 
altogether left out of his narrative : The compulsory circumcision 
of the Shechemites (Gen. xxxiv.); the worship of the golden calf 
(Exod. xxxii.); the murmurs at the judgment inflicted on Korah 
and his company (Num. xvi. 41-50); the circumcision at Gilgal 
(Josh. v. 2-10); the sin and punishment of Gehazi (2 Kings 
v. 20-27); and the perverseness of Jonah when at Nineveh 
(Jonah iii. iv.). Although he relates the wonderful deliverance 
which this prophet experienced, he does it in a tone almost in- 
dicative of his own scepticism respecting the fact, and tolerant of 
the scepticism of others. He is similarly indulgent to those who 
would explain away anything apparently miraculous in the passage 
through the Red Sea. He will not say whether the receding of 
the waters was the result of special divine ordinance, or a natural 
phenomenon." 

A writer so fastidious with regard to the real miracles of 
Scripture ought studiously to have eschewed the admission of all 
mere legendary matter from other sources, but anything more 
vapid than the additions of this kind which he makes to the 
sacred narrative—anything more deserving of the epithets applied 
by the apostle to the fables of his time (see 1 Tim. iv. 7), it seems 
impossible to conceive. We can with difficulty resist the impres- 
sion that the curse of Rabbinical puerility was already resting on 
the literature of the nation. Our author is especially liberal in 
the incorporations which he has made into the inspired account of 
Moses. Before his birth he relates that his future distinguished 
merits and services were revealed to his father in a dream. 
During his childhood such was his beauty that passers-by, as he 
walked along the streets, stopped to admire him (Antig. ii. 9, 
§ 3, 6). Even thus early he gave indications of his contempt of 
Egyptian royalty. On one occasion when the monarch in a 
playful mood had put his own diadem on his head, he took it off 
and stamped it on the ground (Idem, § 7). Josephus sends him, 
as soon as he had reached the age of manhood, on an expedition 
against the Ethiopians, and is full of admiration at the ingenuity 





from other parts of his works. (See,among other places, Antig., xvi. 7, § 1; xx. 
8, §3; Vit.,§ 58.) The superfluous frequency, indeed, with which they occur 
is such as at last involuntarily to awaken a little suspicion :— 
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he displayed in providing for the wants of this expedition. The 
route through which his proposed march would lie being infested 
with multitudes of serpents, Moses hit on the expedient of col- 
lecting beforehand a number of ibises in baskets and taking them 
with him! The ibis, it appears, is the natural enemy to the 
serpent. Our historian brings the war to a satisfactory con- 
clusion by marrying his hero to the daughter of the Ethiopian 
potentate, who had fallen in love with him as he was besieging 
the fortress in which she and her father were shut up (Idem, 10 § 2)! 
Who could believe that for this wonderful fabric of adventures 
there was absolutely no support in the sacred text save the single 
mention (Num. xii. 1) of Moses’ marriage with an Ethiopian 
woman ?> 

Our author is very fond of rounding off the Scripture accounts 
of a transaction by the addition of minor circumstances which he 
supposes necessary to their completeness. He will, for instance, 
introduce —e explanations of facts stated in Scripture 
without the slightest hint that they are conjectural. Thus the 
longevity of the antediluvians he assigns in part to dietary causes, 
in part to their merits as inventors of geometry and astronomy 
(Ant. i. 3, § 8). Abraham’s visit to Egypt he turns to account 
by making him teach the natives arithmetic and astronomy (Ant. 
i. 8, § 2). Among other symptoms and effects, which he describes 
with great particularity, of the pestilence which visited Jerusalem 
in David’s reign (see 2 Sam. xxiv.), he informs us that, in some 
instances, the bodies of those attacked exhaled altogether away ¢ 
(Ant. vii. 13, § 3). Hezekiah’s prayer for prolonged life, together 
with God’s favourable acceptance of the prayer (see Isa. xxxviii.), 
he ascribes simply to the monarch’s desire of offspring (Ant. x. 
2,§1). He is rot wep Soma, with regard to names, dates, 
etc., respecting which the Scripture is silent. Thus the name of 
the prophet who prophesied against the altar in Bethel (see 1 
Kings xiii. 1) he tells us was Jadon (Ant. viii. 9, § 1), and the 
widow whom Elisha miraculously relieved (see 2 Kings iv. 1-8) 
was the wife of Obadiah (Ant. ix. 4, § 2). The earthquake in 
Uzziah’s reign which both Amos and Zechariah mention (see 
Amos i. 1; Zech. xiv. 5) he fixes to the time of that prince’s 
trespass in the temple, giving the impression that it was a judg- 
ment on his presumption (Ant. ix. 10, § 4). In his account of the 
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> A similar instance of his disposition to improve on the simplicity of Scripture 
statements is found in his account of Solomon, whom he celebrates for his powers 
as an ezorcist, and asserts that some of the formule of incantation which he used 
had come down to his own time! (Ant., viii. 2, § 5.) 
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tabernacle and its interior furniture he assumes the commentator 
throughout. The tabernacle itself he will have to be a symbol of 
the universe ;—the four colours of the veil which separated the 
holy place from the most holy to represent the elements ;—the 
twelve loaves of shewbread, the months of the year ;—the seven 
branches of the golden candlestick, the seven planets ;—the high 
riest’s girdle, the ocean ;-—and the two plates which he wore on 
fis shoulders, the sun and the moon (Ant. ii. 7, § 7; Bell. v. 
4,§ 5)! 
bes other proofs can be needed of the false colouring which 
our author gives to Scripture narratives than have been inci- 
dentally furnished in some of the above examples. We may just 
revert to two of these examples to make the nature of the licence 
which he takes more apparent. ‘The murder of the Shechemites 
Josephus represents to have taken place during the celebration of 
a festival! The import of the term Gilgal he explains to be 
‘liberty,’ making it a memento of the deliverance from Egypt, 
contrary to the plain information which both the original Scriptures 
and the verson of the LXX. gave him.’ He expatiates at great 
length on the magnanimity displayed by Saul in the last engage- 
ment of his life, extolling him generally as a sovereign of more 
than ordinary integrity, courage, and self-command.° 


The charitable construction which Whiston‘ puts on these dis- 
tortions of the inspired history is, that Josephus had other and 
better copies of the Scriptures than those which we possess—nay, 
better and more ancient copies than either the Samaritan Penta- 





4 See the true explanation, Josh. v. 9. The offence of circumcision was to 
Josephus what the offence of the cross is to us. 

© — Ddlxaios kal dvBpeios, kal odppwv, ef tis yéyove ToLodTos }) yerhoera:, Thy uap- 
tuplay én’ dperh Kaproicba napa mavtwv &Eios.—Ant., vi. 14, § 4. 

f See his notes On Ant., ii. 9, § 2; viii. 9,§ 1. Elsewhere he speaks of these 
copies as temple copies (note on Aunt. viii. 15,§4). 1f we might believe the devotion 
which this translator almost everywhere discovers to the credit of his author to be 
sincere, it would afford a singular specimen of the credulity which may exist even 
in a mathematical professor. Few of the futilities of Josephus are so but 
this professor is ready to endorse them, either accepting his single testimony as 
sufficient voucher for a statement, or seeking to buttress up his authority by that of 
Chaldee paraphrasts and Rabbins (see note on Ant., ix. 4,§ 2). He calls him ‘a 
most religious person’ (note on Vit., § 15), and ‘one of the greatest lovers of truth 
in the world’ (note on ix. 4, § 3). Scarcely could the courtesy of the Trojan chief 
to his father’s ill-arrived Grecian guest have been more chivalrous or reverential :— 

“Extop, eu@ Ouug Sadpwy word plAtare wdvrwy— 

—Obrore oév kxovoa kaxdy eros, 03 dobpndor* 

AAD’ elris we Kal BAAOs ev) peydpooww eviwror 

Aaépwr, 4 yarswr, 4 eivardpwy dimérrwy. 

’H Exuph, (Exupds de, warhp ds, Hmios aie) 

"AAAR od Tév y endear rapupduevos KarépuKes 

Zi 7 dyavoppooivy Kal coisdyavois éméecow.—Il, xxiv. 762, 767. 
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teuch or those from which the LXX translated. We may say of 
this supposition what Johnson remarked on a similar one by the 
famous Bentley, that ‘ it is rash and groundless,’ if its originator 
believed it to be true—‘ vile and pernicious,’ if he knew ‘ it to be 

false.’ The animus of both the suppressions and additions of 

Josephus is not very difficult to discover. A Jew himself he was 

keenly alive to the ridicule which Jewish peculiarities excited, 

and to the contempt with which Jewish intelligence was regarded. 

He well knew what materials for such ridicule and contempt a 

faithful recital of all the failings of the ancestors of his nation 

would afford. He had also a perverse ambition to equalise these 
ancestors to the great men of classical antiquity, even in those 
departments of excellence which the latter only had sedulously 
cultivated. Had he taken a right view of things, he would have 
deemed it sufficient distinction for his people that they had been 
constituted the depositories of religious truth. To have been 
favoured with the genuine oracles of God, he would have deemed 
an ample, and more than ample, equipoise for inferiority in scien- 
tific attainment, and a devout faith a far more valuable inherit- 
ance than either philologic or artistic skill. He would have been 
content to leave it to other races and other climes— 
‘ To give more life to marble, and to fill 

The glowing tablets with a juster skill, 

To shine in fable, and grace idle themes 

With all the embroidery of poetic dreams ;’ 


thankful that Divine condescension had honoured the people of 
his land— 
* to dive into the plan ! 

Which truth and mercy had revealed to man, 

So that while all besides, that plan unknown, 

Deified useless wood or senseless stone, 

They breathed in faith their well directed prayers, 

And the true God, the God of truth, was theirs.’ 

The simplicity of a sentiment like this was, however, far from the 
moral taste of Josephus. We find him constantly betraying an 
anxiety to be admitted with his countrymen to classical fraterniza- 
tion, and apparently grudging Greece and Rome even the monopoly 
of their mythological traditions. Thus he gravely relates that 
the descendants of Seth set up two pillars, one of brick and one 
of stone, in Syria, as memorials of their inventions, the idea 
being obviously suggested to him by the well-known pillars of 
Hercules (Ant. i., 2, § 3). He contrives to find a place for this 
hero himself in the genealogical tales of his countrymen! One 
of the wives of Hercules, if we may receive his testimony, was a 
granddaughter of Abraham and Keturah; two of whose sons, he 

y2 says, 
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says, Apherah and Japhrah, were coadjutors of the hero in his 
affair with Anteus! He tells us on the same authority, to 
which he appeals for the truth of this tradition, that the latter of 
these youths gave its present name to Africa, another son of the 
Patriarch being the ‘founder of Assyria (Ant. i. 15,§ 1)! The 
three hundred and eighteen servants of Abraham, whom he 
armed for the rescue of his brother (see Gen. xiv. 14), are exalted 
by our historian to the rank of officers or satraps (daapxo1), each 
having an untold force * under him (Bell. v. 9, § 4)! 

It has always struck us as extraordinary, while such perversions 
and exaggerations of fact remain on the pages of Josephus, that 
so much should be said of his fidelity as an historian. Among 
ancient authors we observe no less than four who characterise 
him by the special epithet ‘truth-loving’ (g:Aadn$ns)," several 
others commending his trust-worthiness in terms almost equally 
strong.' Joseph Scaliger applies the first ‘epithet to him in its 
superlative form (@:AaAndéoratos), which encomium Bishop Porteus 
adopting adds, ‘ that he had no prejudices to mislead him in his 
representations.’ * ‘ Prejudices’ are often understood to signify 
positive antipathies, in which sense we may acquit our author of 
being actuated by them; but if we explain the term to mean 
unhappy and unworthy biases, we must have been very unfortu- 
nate in our collations and transcriptions if we have not shown 
him to be under the influence of powerful prejudices. We may 
particularise both national prejudices and individual prejudices 
as thus biasing his authorship ; prejudices which he felt as a Jew, 
and prejudices which he felt as a would-be man of fashion. He 
professes to be honourably distinguished from contemporary 
authors by the impartiality with which he relates the errors and 
the misfortunes of his countrymen ;™ but we have seen him buth 
suppressing facts which he thought ~~ to them, and 
magnifying others of an opposite order. His prejudices as a man 
of the world appear in the portraitures which he draws of Old 
Testament worthies, to whose characters he is apt to transfer the 
somewhat questionable virtues which he himself admires. The 
patriarchs, for instance, become under his hand philosophers, 





8 dbvauiv Kreipov. 

h Sc. Theodorus, Suidas. Theophylactus, and Isidorus. 

i Sc. Eusebius, Sozomenus, and Jornandes, See Cardwell’s Excerpta e Narra- 
tione J. A. Fabricii, p. xv. 

* See fly-leaf of Whiston’s translation, The worthy Bishop, it is presumed (if he 
did not take the character of Josephus altogether at second-hand), had reference 
mainly in this addition to the History of the Jewish War ; but some of the transcripts 
which we have made above will show that even this will scarcely warrant so strong 
a statement. 

™ 7d dt quay Tois "lovdaiois cupmerdvra SnAroduer od mapépyws, mre Tas Tyupopas 
bre Tas Gpaptlas Siacapely dxvovyres.—~Antiq., xx. 8, § 3 
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warriors, politicians—anything but the men of simple and truthful 
manners which the pen of inspiration describes them." Ancient 
revelation itself, as he delineates it, assumes somewhat of a 
heathenish air, the devotional and spiritual element which it 
embodies disappearing almost entirely. He terms the system of 
truth which it contains a ‘philosophy.’® The illustrious Jewish 
legislator he represents as having had his esoteric and exoteric 
doctrines—as having, to use his own distinctions, ‘taught some 
truths enigmatically, decently allegorised others, and delivered 
with naked simplicity of statement only the remaining third.’ He 
pretends to find Scripture authority for treating heathen deities 
with respect,‘ and is not unwilling to concede the identity of the 
Jehovah of Scripture with the Jupiter of classical theology. 

We must add to these moral weaknesses and untoward prepos- 
sessions on the part of our author a degree of literary ambition. 
This was a constant temptation to him to give a sort of pericdic 
roundness to his narratives, and increase, if possiblé, their pic- 
torial effect. The places where he had classical models of com- 
position before his eyes are not few. In one passage he professes 
his intention to gratify, as much as might be, the lovers of an 
ornate style,‘ and although he elsewhere makes numerous pro- 
fessions of an opposite character, viz., of superiority to literary 
vanity, we must estimate the value of these, as already hinted, 
in the inverse ratio of their frequency. 

We do not know why we should place the veracity of Josephus 
as an author at a higher altitude than he has himself taught us to 
place itas a man. ‘That he was not very nice in his observation in 
ordinary discourse of the limits of truth and fiction, is inferable 
from one passage, at least, in his biography, where he relates with 
some glee the success of a falsehood which he had employed.t A 





» Compare, for instance, the refined metaphysical arguments which he puts into 
the mouth of Judah with the artless effusion of pathos we have in the inspired 
account (Gen. xliv. 18-34). In our author Judah addresses his brother as orparnyds, 
and dins his car with a number of ethical abstractions (see Ant., ii. 6,§8). Moses, 
in the final admonitions which he delivers to his countrymen, addresses them as 
his fellow-soldiers (overpariara:).—Ant., iv. 8, § 2. 

® Contra Ap., 11, § 4. 

P 7a pay aivrrouévoy Tod vonobérou Setias, TH BE GAANYopodyToS meTa GeuvdryTos, 
Boa 8 ef edOelas A¢yerOu cuvegepe TadTa pyTas eupavi{ovres.—Ant. Pro., § 4. 

4 Antiq., iv. 8, § 10. 

t This bold utterance of latitudinarianism he puts into the mouth of one Aristeus, 
a friend and courtier of Ptolemy Philadelphus, and whose goodwill he thus aims to 
conciliate towards the captive Jews in his dominions. But it is clear that the 
sentiment, whether we impute the paternity of it to Josephus or no, is inserted with 
his full approbation, and that the orations or discourses which he interweaves with 
his narrations are among the Adéyo: of which he is willing to undertake the sole 
responsibility. (See Note A.) : 

. pony S 1, § 1. * Vit., § 29. , 
certain 
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certain admiration of finesse and clever trickery may be traced 
throughout these memoirs. The transactions which the writer 
relates with most pleasure are those which displayed his skill in 
out-maneuvring others—a useful accomplishment, no doubt—but 
still one not generally very far removed from artifice and decep- 
tion. We wish we could think that the deception of hypocrisy was 
wholly alien to Josephus’s character. He was capable of accom- 
modating his professed religious sentiments to the exigencies of a 
particular emergency ; nay, not incapable, we fear, of putting a 
pious gloss on acts of ordinary prudence. We confess ourselves 
uncharitable enough thus to interpret the account which he gives 
us of his surrender to Vespasian, in which he would have us believe 
that he was rather following a sense of religious duty than obeying 
the law of the stronger." We can also attach but little credit to 
his recitals of the divine communications he received in dreams 
and of his other religious experiences. A reader would suppose 
from some of these that his life was not less an object of special 
divine interposition than that of the apostle Paul, and that, like 
him, he was a chosen minister to convey the messages of heaven 
to others.* 

It is not only right, but absolutely necessary, that we should 
bear these characteristics of our author in mind, when we come to 
estimate his value as a source of information supplementary to 
the Scriptures. No one can wish to depreciate the 2 of 
a writer who is alinost our only guide for the history of the Jews 
during some centuries ; but after the indisputable instances of his 
bad faith above given, we should only discover our own indiffer- 
ence to truth, were we to accept his single testimony as sufficient 
evidence: we might have said also, after the proofs given of his 
easy credence. A writer, who can forsake the plain path of 
Scripture narrative to introduce legendary stories, cannot be 
expected to be very cautious in the admission of such stories, 
where not checked by Scripture. Some very Apocryphal matter 
accordingly will be found in that portion of his Antiquities which 
embraces the interval between the Testaments, a few instances of 
which we subjoin. 

§ 1. 
The account which Josephus gives us of the transactions 





“ Ered) 7d lovdaiov, &pn, pidov dnraga Soxet cor THE KTicdyti, wereBn 5t xpds 
Pwuaiovs ) TOXN Tica Kal Thy euhy Wuxhy ewerdew Ta whdAdrOvTA elweiv, Bidwms uty 
Pauosors Tas xXeipas exdy kal (@° papripomas: Bt ds ob mpoddrns BAAR ods Bmeut did- 
xovos.-— Bell. iii. 8, § 3. 

* Compare particularly his account of a dream which he had in Galilee ( Vit., 
§ 42) with the apostle’s account of a like vision to himself when he was on his 
voyage to Rome (Acts xxvii, 23); also the phraseology of the preceding note with 
that of Acts xxvi. 16, 
between 
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between Alexander the Great and his countrymen savours more 
than we like of a fondness for the marvellous. We content our- 
selves here with transcribing the brief notice of this account 
which we find in Kitto’s Cyclopedia. ‘It is said by Josephus, 
that when the dominion [of the Syrian provinces] passed from the 
Persians to the Greeks, Alexander the Great advanced against 
Jerusalem to punish it for the fidelity to the Persians, which it 
had manifested while he was engaged in the siege of Tyre. His 
hostile purposes were, however, averted by the appearance of the 
high priest, Jaddua, at the head of a train of priests in their 
sacred vestments. Alexander recognised in him the figure which, 
ina dream, had encouraged him to undertake the conquest of 
Asia. He, therefore, treated him with respect and reverence, 
spared the city against which his wrath had been kindled, and 
granted to the Jews high and important privileges. The historian 
adds, that the high priest failed not to apprise the conqueror of 
those prophecies in Daniel by which his successes had been pre- 
dicted.’ Thus far Kitto, with whom we fully agree in regarding 
it as a suspicious circumstance, and detracting much from the 
credibility of the story, that no mention of this visit to Jerusalem 
occurs in either of the classical historians. It does not diminish 
this improbability that a like silence is observed respecting it in 
the books of the » raat and that no commemorative allusion 
to it is found in any inspired book.’ As it regards the internal 
probability of the account, we cannot but think that -the high 
priest’s knowledge of the predictions in Daniel might have super- 
seded the necessity alike of the procession and of the difficulty 
which occasioned it. 


It is now pretty generally agreed that the account, which our 
author repeats from Aristeus, of the preparation of the Septuagint 
version under Ptolemy Philadelphus, is, to a large extent, legend- 
ary. It is vitiated by the same fondness for the marvellous which 
we have remarked on in the preceding article. 


We have a notable specimen of the carelessness of our 
author in the use of his authorities in the account which he gives 
us of some transactions between his countrymen and a celebrated 
Grecian state. The twelfth and thirteenth books of his Antiquities 
contain a correspondence which they allege to have passed between 
the Jews and the Lacedemonians. The purport of this corre- 





¥ Cyclopedia, art. ‘ Jerusalem,’ vol. ii. pp. 92, 93. : 

* Such, for instance, as the eleventh of Hebrews contains to the exploits of the 
Maccabees, the persecutions which occasioned them, and other traditional memo- 
rabilia, : 
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poten is to prove the national affinity of the et in 
short, that Abraham was the true ancestor of the Lacedemonians! 
Our author first inserts* a letter received, as he states, by the 
Jewish high priest Onias from Areus, the King of Lacedemon, in 
which the latter makes overtures of friendship to the former, and 
speaks of certain documents which he has lighted on which prove 
the common lineage of both people. In the following book® we 
have the answer of the Jews to this singular epistle. The date of 
the answer is the high-priesthood of Jonathan the Maccabean, i. e. 
upwards of twenty years from the receipt of the original letter, 
as a reason for which delay it is politely hinted, that, to have 
taken the subject up while the political troubles of the Jews con- 
tinued, might have been inconvenient to their correspondents.‘ 
The claim of national affinity made is, however, recognised, and 
the wish expressed for mutual intercourse and good offices reci- 
procated. Now we have, besides the professed copies of these 
letters in Josephus, like copies also in the First Book of the Mac- 
cabees,4 and a comparison of the documents in the two authors 
leads to results somewhat embarrassing. It is observable that 
although each author professes to give an exact transcript (dvri- 
ypaQov) of the originals, only a general similarity obtains between 
their respective copies. Not a single sentence in the two copies 
of cither letter is the same. Nor is the difference solely in the 
words and phrases employed, in distinction from the contents. 
The names ofthe Lacedemonian king in the two copies are different. 
Sentiments occur in the Josephian copy which are not found in the 
Maccabean, and others again in the latter which do not appear in 
the former. In Josephus the letter from Lacedemon has a sort of 
subscript attesting its genuineness, nothing of which kind is pre- 
served in the copy of the Maccabees. Now what are we to think 
of additions and omissions of this nature? It being impossible 
that both of the professed copies should be genuine, which are we 
to accept as the authentic one? The argument from antiquity is 
of course in favour of the Maccabean ;* from the books of the 
® See Antiq., xii. 4, § 10. > Ibid, xiii. 5, § 8. Tae, 
© TloAAGy Bt juas worAduwv wepirtdvtwy, od6’ duly obt’ dAAOs THY mpoonKdyTwY 
hiv evoxreiv éxplvaner. 
4 See 1 Mace. xii. 6-24. 
® Notwithstanding the respectful terms in which competent critics speak of the 
first book of the Maccabees we cannot but regard the whole of this correspondence 
as a clumsy fabrication. The chronological difficulties in the way of its genuine- 
ness have not, we think, been fully canvassed by those who still receive and quote 
it. The Onias referred to flourished in the reign of Ptolemy Epiphanes, or, at the 
earliest, of Ptolemy Philopator (see Ant., xii. 4,§ 11). Now the only Areus of 
Lacedemon who could correspond with a foreign prince died in the reign of Ptolemy 


Philadelphus, and full forty — before Philopator’s accession! We confess the 
whole idea of a community of national origin between the Laccdemonians and the 





Jews appears to us too ludicrous to deserve serious attention, 


Maccabees, 
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Maccabees, Josephus, it is probable, drew the whole of this part of 
his narrative, and no alternative remains, therefore, but to believe 
that he has either given his exact copies from memory, or that he 
has altered and corrupted them to suit his taste. 

§ 4. 

We spoke of celebrated Grecian states in the singular. In 
the fourteenth book of the Antiquities we have, however, a docu- 
mentary record of a transaction, not altogether unlike the pre- 
ceding, with another such state. ‘This is a professed copy of a 
decree of the Athenians, made in the archonship of Agathocles, 
and under the presidency of Dionysius the Asclepiad. The pur- 
port of this decree is to honour Hyrcanus, the Jewish high 
priest, with a golden crown, both on account of his other virtues 
and merits, and more especially on account of the hospitality and 
friendly attention he had shown to Athenians visiting Judea. It 
is directed that this decree shall be published in the theatre at 
the Dionysian festival, when the new tragedies are introduced, 
and also at the festivals of the Panathenaa and Eleusinia. It is 
further ordered that a statue of the said Hyrcanus be set up in 
the sacred enclosure of the Demus and the Graces. The decree 
issaid to have been made in the high-priesthood of Dorotheus, 
who, Josephus says, put it to the vote.’ A statue to a Jewish 
high-priest in the most classical of Grecian cities, and of a high- 
priest whose political imbecility was as notorious as that of our 
own Richard Cromwell! We are not scholars enough to disprove 
the authenticity of the above document; but with the knowledge 
we have of the perverted ambition of our author, of his wish to 
give to his countrymen a sort of cosmopolitan celebrity, we confess 
it leaves on our minds an impression much more of the ingenuity 
of the inventor than of the fidelity of the historian. We observe 
that, in books of classical antiquities, no other authority is quoted 
either for the fact of there being a high-priest at Athens, or for the 
continuance of the competitions of tragedies till that time. 


It may seem scarcely consistent with the exceptions thus taken 
to the trustworthiness of Josephus as an author, to attribute any 
worth to the historical compositions which he has left us; but we 
we must remember that the least veracious speak truth more fre- 
quently than falsehood. Not only is the former naturally more 
agreeable to the human mind, it is also less laborious, involving 
less strenuous effort of the mental faculties. Few witnesses 
will swerve from the truth if they have nothing to gain by the devia- 
tion, and there are accordingly few in whose testimony we should 





f See Antigq., xiv. 8, § 5. 
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not repose confidence under such circumstances. We may apply 
a like canon to writers as to speakers. Little hazard will be run 
in accepting their testimony when no sinister bias can be ima- 
gined at work to warp of to distort it; we must presume that they 
will not wilfully mislead us without a motive. This is the extent 
of the confidence which is due to Josephus. We see no necessity 
for disputing such of the facts which he hands down to us as have 
internal probability in their favour; but, happily for the more im- 
portant of these, we have also external corroborative evidence, so 
that we simply avail ourselves of his labours to fill up outlines al- 
ready rn Bi We will quote a couple of instances in which 
the substantial authenticity of his statements is confirmed by New 
Testament allusions. 
1. 

The inhabitants of the Samaritan city Shechem speak of 
their fathers as having worshipped on a neighbouring mountain 
(see John iv. 20). Now this mountain was Gerizim (see Judges 
ix. 7), and Josephus explains to us under what circumstances it 
became a rival religious locality to Mount Zion. About the time 
of the last Persian monarch, Darius, one Manasseh, the brother 
of the Jewish high-priest, had contracted a matrimonial alliance 
with the daughter of the Samaritan governor, Sanballat. This 
alliance was extremely obnoxious to the Jewish people, who re- 
fused to allow Manasseh to exercise any of his priestly functions ; 
and to prevent his breaking off the connection entirely, Sanballat 
was obliged to promise him that he would provide him with the 
means of discharging those functions elsewhere. Accordingly he 
obtained permission from Alexander to erect a temple on Mount 
Gerizim, and got his son-in-law appointed to the high-priesthood 
of it. He also induced many Jews who had broken the laws of 
their country either by similar alliances, or in other ways, to 
give it their countenance. Josephus states that, ‘if any Jew had 
incurred defilement from forbidden meats, or had violated the 
Sabbath, or had committed any like trespass, he fled to this 
temple." The rival worship thus established continued till the 
time of Hyrcanus the first, who destroyed the temple after it had 
subsisted two hundred years. We see at once why the Samari- 
tans, in our Lord’s time, should have spoken of the worship there 
as a past occurrence. P 
In the first year of our Lord’s ministry, the Jews at Jeru- 





& See Antiq., xi. 8, § 2-7. 

h Ei 8€ ris airlay toxe mapa Tots ‘lepovoAupiras kowodaylas, 4 THs ev Tois caBBd- 
Tots mapavouias, H Tivos GAAOU ToLOvTOU auapTHuaTos, Tapa Tovs ZiKimiras *pevye.— 
Id., § 7. 
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salem remind him that the temple in which he was standing had 
been forty-six years in erection (see John ii. 20). No chrono- 
logical computations seem able to make these numbers square 
with the edifice reared by Zerubbabel, which, as we learn from 
Ezra, being commenced in the first year of Cyrus, king of Persia, 
was completed in the sixth year of the first Darius (see Ezra i. 1 
—vi. 15), an interval not amounting, on the most liberal allow- 
ance, to the period above mentioned. Dr. Campbell accounts for 
the difference, by alleging the habit of exaggeration to which the 
Jews were accustomed ; but it is not likely that they would in- 
dulge this tendency on such an occasion. Out of the difficulty 
thus accruing Josephus helps us.' He informs us that Herod 
commenced the re-erection of the temple in the eighteenth year 
of his reign, and that he reigned thirty-seven years.* The build- 
ing proceeded after his decease ; for, further on, Josephus tells 
us that it was only completed under the presidency of Albinus, 
i.e, a few years before the destruction of the city." Now we 
have only to suppose with Olshausen," that at the time the words 
of the Jews were spoken some principal portion of the temple had 
just been finished, and we arrive with sufficient exactness at the 
forty-six years. 


We are indebted to Josephus almost exclusively for our know- 
ledge of the changes and successions in the Jewish high-priest- 
hood, of the circumstances under which Jewish sovereignty was 
resumed, of the princes who enjoyed in succession this sovereignty, 
of the extensions or contractions of territory which took place 
under each prince, and of the steps by which the Romans finally 
acquired the supreme sway over the country. The contributions 
which he makes to our knowledge are more valuable, because 
more circumstantial, in proportion as he approaches to his own 
times. We have already had occasion to acknowledge the obli- 
gations we are under to him for information respecting Herod 
and the various branches of his house. ‘This is probably felt by 
most readers to be the most interesting portion of his works. His 
descriptions of the points of weakness and points of strength in the 
character of Herod—the virulence of his suspicions, the warmth 
of his attachments—his severity to his subjects, his fidelity to his 
friends—the degree in which, like Wolsey, he was 

‘ Unsatisfied in getting, while in bestowing 
He was most princely’— 





1 See Antiq., xiii. 9, § 1. * Tbid., xv. 11, § 1; xvii. 8, § 1. 
™ See Anttg., xx. 9, § 7. 
™ See Olshausen, On the Gospels, vol. iii. p, 581 (Clarke’s Library). 
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his disregard of others’ wills, his servitude to their opinions,—are 
all pictures taken closely from the life. Never probably was 
there a more impressive commentary furnished either on the 
evils of polygamy or the mischiefs of arbitrary rule than in our 
author’s life of this prince. Our present business with such 
details is, however, simply as they complete the narratives of 
Scripture. Josephus is not less serviceable in the information 
with which he furnishes us respecting the parentage of Herod 
than we have found him to be (see pp. 298-800) in the accounts 
he gives us of his descendants. 

The father of Herod, Josephus tells us, was one Antipater, a 
noble Idumean. He had been brought up at the Jewish court, 
and, on the disputes which arose between Hyrcanus and Aristo- 
bulus, the two sons of the Jewish queen Alexandra, respecting 
the succession, took the part of the former, under whom he long 
held the chief direction of affairs. On account of the eminent 
services which at various times he rendered to the Romans, he 
was appointed by them at length to the procuratorship of Judea, 
which appointment he retained till his death. Now, although 
there is not the slightest allusion to Herod’s ancestry in any part 
of the New Testament, we have an accidental confirmation of the 
above account in one of the geographical names which occurs. 
We refer, of course, to Antipatris (see Acts xxiii. 21), which 
suggests at once to every competent reader the fact of a relation 
to some public man of the name of Antipater. Joseph informs 
us that the place was an erection of Herod’s, in the twenty-eighth 
year of his reign, and that it was so named by him in honour of 
his father.? 

Having mentioned Antipatris, we may notice that not the least 
service which Josephus renders to readers of the New Testament 
is the information which he supplies on geographical points. 
What we remarked on the native simplicity perceptible in the 
geographic terminology of the New Testament is, of course, to 
be understood only in a comparative sense. Even in the Gospels 
we meet with various names of places which betray marks of a 
foreign original. As specimens, it may suffice to quote the names 
of Tiberias, and of the two Cesareas. The very formation of 
these words suggests that the places must have arisen in some way 
out of foreign influence ; that foreign princes or potentates have 
had in some way to de with them. Our historian turns these 
conjectures into certainties, and enables us to fill up the blanks 
our imaginations had created. Tiberias (which also gave its name 
to the lake adjoining) (see John vi. 1, 20) was an erection of Herod 





© See Antiq., xiv. 1, § 3; 5,§ 1,2; 6, § 2, 4, 8. P Jbid,, xvi. 5, § 2. 
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Antipas, commonly called the Tetrarch, who so named it in 
compliment to the Emperor Tiberius.1 Cesarea Philippi (see 
Matt. xvi. 13) would almost explain itself had there been only one 
prince of the name of Philip belonging to that era. It is the 
same place which was formerly called Paneas, near the sources 
of the Jordan, and was rebuilt by Philip the tetrarch (see Luke 
iii. 1), who altered its name to Cesarea, in honour of Augustus." 
The addition of Philippi to this name was a necessary affix to 
distinguish it from the other Cesarea which had been rebuilt on 
a scale of the utmost magnificence by the elder Herod about 
twenty years before. This place had been an inconsiderable 
town, called Strato’s tower, on the northern sea-board of Palestine ; 
and it took Herod more than ten years to effect the alterations 
and enlargements which he made in it. Besides the construction 
of theatres, temples, and other public edifices, he so improved 
and enlarged its harbour (lavishing vast sums on its decoration 
alone), that it became thenceforward the chief port of embarkation 
for Palestine.* ‘These pieces of information are the more accep- 
table to us because they come up incidentally only in our author’s 
history. Respecting mn places, such as Ptolemais, in regard to 
which we both desiderate and look for like particulars, he does 
not satisfy our curiosity. 

Josephus supplies us with useful information concerning some 
of the distinguished females whose names occur in the New Tes- 
tament. We read in the Acts, for instance (see ch. xxiv. 24— 
xxv. 13, 23), of a Drusilla and a Bernice, but have no account 
of the family relationship of either. It appears from our author 
that both were daughters of the elder Agrippa, who perished so 
miserably at Cesarea (see p. 301). Drusilla, who is termed a 
Jewess, was, it appears, not the lawful wife of Felix, but had been 
induced by him to quit a former husband, Azizus, king of Emesa.‘ 
The knowledge of this circumstance must exalt our estimation of 
the apostle’s jfidelity in choosing such topics of discourse before 
his auditors, and may explain the pungency of Felix’s emotions, 
while listening to him (see Acts xxiv. 25). Bernice was the elder 
sister of Drusilla, and sister therefore of the Agrippa with whom 
she visited Festus. She did not escape the imputation of even a 
worse species of incontinence than that chargeable on her sister." 
She was first married.to her uncle Herod, king of Chalcis, after- 
wards to Polemo, king of Cilicia, and finally became the mistress 
of Titus at Rome, who was, however, forced eventually to re- 
pudiate her by the clamours of his subjects.* 





4 See Antiq., xviii. 2, § 3. t Ibid., xviii. 2, § 1. __* Ibid., xvi. 5, § 1. 
Ibid, xix. 9, § 1; xx. 7, § 1, 2. " Ibid., xx. 7, § 3. 
= See Tacit. Hist., ii, § 81; Suet. Zit., § 7. 
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As a final instance of the usefulness of Josephus in answering 
inquiries which the inspired narratives originate, we may mention 
his notices of the Jewish religious sects. No character is more 
strongly drawn in the Gospels and the Acts, though, it is pro- 
bable, with little premeditated intention, than that of the Pharisees 
and of the Sadducees, especially of the former. We are all 
familiar, almost as if they were our own contemporaries, with the 
ostentatious piety of this party (see Matt. vi. 1 sq.), with their 
haughty self-esteem (Luke xviii. 9 sq.), with their attention to 
external punctilios (Matt. xxiii. 23; Mark vii. 2), with their 
reverence for tradition (Matt. xv. 1 sq.), with the value they set 
on popular veneration (Matt. xxiii. 6, 7), with their influence over _ 
the people and especially over the feebler sex (Matt. xxiii. 14; 
Acts v. 34), as well as with the superior soundness of their views 
regarding a future existence. (Acts xxiii. 6, 8.) Now we must 
remember that Josephus was himself a member of this sect, and 
not likely therefore to put prominently forward the unfavourable 
aspects either of their tenets or their practices, but it is singular 
that there is scarcely a shade or a veuth in the above delineation 
which does not reappear in his descriptions. He traces back 
their rise as far as to the time of Jonathan Maccabeus,’ and 
gives various instances in his subsequent history of the ascen- 
dancy which they acquired. With the doctrine of immortality he 
represents them as very a partial belief in the transmigration 
of souls,* an opinion of which there seems some indication in 
John ix. 2. He describes them moreover as living sparely and 
indifferent to delicacies in diet,* a species of moral attainment 
which we may easily believe from Luke xviii. 12, that they would, 
at least, affect the merit of. The warning and argument of 
Gamaliel (Acts v. 38, 39) may perhaps be considered also as 
marks of the modified fatalism which Josephus imputes to them. 

It is obvious that the two preceding paragraphs, serving, as they 
do, to authenticate New Testament statements or intimations, might 
have been attached with as much propriety to a former part of this 
paper as to the present. The paragraphs which we devoted (see 
pp. 303, 304) to a transcription of details from our author relative 
to the siege of Jerusalem, might for a corresponding reason as 
properly have been transferred hither. If we regard the predic- 
tions of our Lord on the subject as but an anticipated history, 
these details will plainly be authentications of that history ; if, on 
the other hand, we confine them to their rank as prophecies, the 
details will then form supplementary comment. It is more a 
matter of taste than of importance under which point of view we 





¥ See Antig., xiii..5,§ 9. * See Bell. ii, 8,§14. * See Antiy., xviii. 1, § 3. 
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choose to consider them. Regarded in either light there can be, 
we should imagine, but one feeling as to the inestimable value of 
the historical remains of our author. 


” We have left ourselves no space to illustrate the importance of 
the writings of Josephus to the criticism of the New ‘Testament, 
and hardly any to notice their importance to its philology. It is 
no exaggeration to characterise them as, in this latter respect, 
‘indispensable to the theological student.’® It is not merely that 
the single words of New ‘Testament Scripture occur with more 
frequency in Josephus than in any other author, he is almost 
equally serviceable in elucidating its turns of thought and expres- 
sion. The following instances of such elucidation may serve as 
specimens of what we intend. They are doubtless to be found in 
collections of the kind already existing ; but to provincial readers 
who, like ourselves, have alas? small means of access to such col- 
lections, their production may be interesting. ‘They all occur in 
a single chapter of the Jewish war,° and all in relation to Anti- 
pater, the son of Herod. (See p. 298.) 

It would not be too much, says Josephus, to call Antipater ‘a 
mystery of iniquity’ (xaxias wvorngiov). With this compare the 
expressions of Paul, 2 Thess. ii. 7 (uvornpiov ris dvouias), and of 
James, ch. iii. 6 (5 xdomos THs adixixs). 

In the same sentence Josephus says of Antipater, that ‘ by his 
flatteries he wrought every thing to his purpose.’ His expression 
is ‘wavra xareipyasaro, the preposition in the verb importing, as 
we take it, the removal of impediments out of the 8 Compare 
with this the identical expression of the Apostle (Eph. vi. 13) xai 
dmavra xerepyacaevos orjvat, Englished by our translators some- 
what too loosely, ‘and having done all things, stand.’ The phrase 
in Josephus seems to determine the Apostle’s meaning to be 
‘having surmounted every difficulty.’ 

Josephus says, both of Antipater and his mother, in the next 
section, that they were ‘all things’ to Herod (wavra yap Avriaatpos 
iv —mavra Hv % Avrimatpov untnp). Compare with this the beau- 
tiful expression of the Apostle, Colos. iii. 11, ‘Christ is all and in 
all’ (ra mavra xai év macs Xpords). 

The boast which our author makes of having mastered the 
difficulties of the Greek tongue, pronunciation excepted, may, 
with trifling abatement,4 be allowed. He had undoubtedly ac- 
quired a very competent knowledge, both grammatical and lexical, 
of the language. He shows his proficiency in the latter by the 





> See Smith’s Dictionary of Classical Biography, art. ‘ Josephus.’ 
© See Bell., i, 24, § 1, 2. . 
« See Ant., xx. 12, § 1, and note C., appended to this paper. 
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freedom which he uses in coining new compounds, many of which 
are by no means devoid of elegance. Such verbs as dmokevoroyew 
(Ant. xiii. 16, § 2), éxduswmdw (Ant. xv. 4, § 1), dvrexxaiw (Ant. 
xv. 7, § 3), évadnuovéw (Ant. xv. 7, § 7), which we do not find in 
our own lexicons, nor recollect to have met with in any other 
author, seem really valuable additions to the Greek vocabulary. 
The chief defect, to our minds, in the style of Josephus, is its want 
of logical compactness. a? of his periods are cumbrousl 
complex, and the opposition of clauses in them most unsymmetrical. 
Thucydides is apparently the model on which he has most formed 
his own composition; but unhappily he attempts the profundity 
and condensation of this author without a like store of philosophy 
to draw from. It is a very common fault with him to group 
objective and subjective members of a sentence together. Some- 
times he will unite, as homogeneous members, a cause and an 
effect ; at other times will represent as alternative contingencies 
what are really identical. These are, however, defects which it 
would be difficult to make intelligible without examples, and which 
detract rather from the concinnity of his style than from its 
perspicuity. It is an advantage which we have for the latter end 
that in his different writings he not unfrequently goes over the 
same ground, so that we obtain light from one of his versions of 
an occurrence ® to remove the ambiguities of another. 

We herewith take our leave of our author. Of the two prin- 
cipal treatises which we have had under review our readers will 
easily gather from our strictures that we attach a far less value 
to the ‘ Antiquities’ than to the ‘War.’ The latter history was 
concerned chiefly with political occurrences, a subject in which 
Josephus was at home ; much of the former was history of religion 
and of religious progress, a theme to do justice to which he wanted, 
we fear, the prime qualification—that of being a religious man. 


OP 





Nore A. 
* Only one volume of this work, as far as we are aware, has yet made its appear- 
ance. This volume embraces a preface of twelve pages, sixty-four pages of what 
the author calls ‘explanatory essays,’ upwards of thirty ‘pictorial illustrations,’ 
chiefly topographical ; a dissertation ‘on the personal character and credibility of 





© A comparison of these accounts will often serve for a reply to those who object 
the discrepancies of our gospels. Quite as serious discrepancies will be found to 
exist between the ‘War’ and the ‘ Antiquities,’ or the ‘ Life’ and the ‘ War’ in 
their statements of an occurrence as any which can be traced between the evange- 
lists. Let it suffice to direct the reader’s attention to the two accounts of our histo- 
rian’s adventures which he gives us in his ‘ Life’ and in the ‘ War’ respectively. 
ee e.g. Vit. § 80, with Bell. ii, 21, § 5, and Vit., § 17, with Bell., ii, 
21,§ 6. 
_ Josephus,’ 
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Josephus,’ extending to twenty-eight pages, with a translation of the ‘Life’ of the 
Ss 


Jewish author, and the first two books of his ‘ Wars.’ There will be but one opinion, 
we apprehend, as to the judgment, research, and ability with which the lamented 
anthor has. executed this portion of his task. We consider the translation in par- 
ticular a very masterly performance, faulty only (if faulty at all) in being too ornate 
and rhetorical. A less elaborate symmetry in the structure of the sentences would 
have appoached nearer to the manner of the original. In faithful representation of 
the sense of the original, the translation leaves little to be desired. We have gone 
over the Preface to the Wars. with a view to form a judgment on this point, and 
have noticed only the two following inaccuracies of any consequence. 

In paragraph 4, where the phrase occurs rots 3’ia) roig wed qyemen Adyous kvaribnus 
en daéiow, ‘Traill translates, ‘introducing into the detail reflections on the events.’ 
Now it is certain that 3éése.; can by no possibility mean ‘ detail,’ and Whiston has 
so far better caught the sense, whose rendering is ‘ Yet shall | suit my language to 
the passions I am under, as to the affairs I describe.’ By combining the reflections 
of the one translator with the ions.of the other, we shall perhaps arrive at the 
full meaning of the author. Josephus intends to say that while he had faithfully 
followed the track marked out by events in the narratory portion of his work, he 
had, in the reflections which he introduced, allowed scope to his feelings. In other 
words, -he had drawn his narrations from objective, his. reflections. from subjective 
sources. 

In the next paragraph Traill explains ra xeoieropntivea to mean ‘events already 
recorded, in this following his predecessor Whiston, who, however, on the authority 
of a dubious reading, gives quite an opposite turn to the sentence; by inserting in 
his rendering the adverb ‘not.’ There can be little doubt that both translators 
have here mistaken the meaning of the participle; misled, it is probable, purely 
from waut of reflection, by the resemblance of the Greek and the English words. 
The primary meaning of ierogiw in Greek is to ‘ ascertain by inquiry,’ from which 
the sense to ‘ write history,’ i.e., ‘ to, relate the results of such inquiry,’ is only a 
secondary meaning. Here, nes without question, the correct version 
would be ‘events previously investigated or ascertained.’ 

It is a disappointment to the critical reader in passages like the above that he 
does not find at least a brief foot-note. As we presume that a proportion of the 
notes promised in the title-page would be vindications of the version, we are at a 
loss to. understand why none such appear in this volume. 


Nore B. 

The fidelity of this translation is not greater than its elegance. We append a 
few instances in which Whiston appears entirely te have mistaken the sense— 

Ant. xvi. 8, § 5. bard ray xsidovwy x0d jsvos, he translates “as flattering himself 

with finding things in so bad a condition’ 
understanding xiv to be the neuter comparative, and giving a middle voice 
meaning to. xoAwxsvopesves. a " ’ 

We consider the more simple, and at the same time the more just construction of 
the words to be, ‘ being flattered by the worthless.’ The flattery consisted in lead- 
ing him to think that his severe treatment of his son was justifiable. The parallel 
expression in the ‘War’ seems to leave no doubt of the preferableness of this ex- 
planation. Josephus states the ragauuéia there to be the conviction that he had 
not acted with injustice (é wh doxsiv adixws), (See Bell, i, 24, § 8.) 


, 





2. 

Xvi. 11, § 4. 7d yao reoedoxaiesvor wales iitlero wdvre svrwaody baie airov AwAsiv. 
Here Whiston takes rd»7a as a neuter and plural, and translates ‘the expec- 
tation they were in of so great an affliction, put a force upon them to speak 

of Tero whatsoever they pleased.’ 

It is difficult to see how the licence of expression thus assumed with regard to 
Tero can consist with the kindly feeling which just before is said to have been 
VOL. VI.—NO. XII. Z entertained 
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entertained towards him. We are not sure indeed that we understand Whiston’s 
meaning in the phrase, and are doubtful whether he did himself. 

The sentiment expressed by Josephus in the passage is not clear; but we con- 
sider it to be, that ‘so afflictive an event as that expected would have led every 
one (if not restrained by considerations of personal safety) to express his mind 
freely” We think ourselves justified in introducing the parenthetical clanse we 
have, both from the preceding context and from the parallel expression in the 
‘ Wars’ (see i. 27, § 4), rdvr’ doe wn Peidoutvy rod Civ banyogsus +d abs. It seems to 
us that the use of the imperfect tense (s€2%ro), rather denotes a powerful impulse 
felt than an actual constraint. We submit these strictures, however, with diffi- 
dence, confident only of one thing that Whiston’s version cannot be a correct one, 
and that rare should be constructed with évriaody in the singular. 


3 
A strange instance of Whiston’s negligence is found in his translation of the 
passage : 
Ant. xvii. 1, § 2. "ApysAdev ovrrmpoutvou reis buyaresdois BaciAiws aydeos, wai Pseargou 
TH diy Anpoptvon chy buyariga’ reredgyns 0 nal obtos hy. 


This he renders ‘ Archelaus, a king, would support his daughter’s sons, and Phe- 
roras, a tetrarch, would accept of one of the daughters as a wife to his son.’ Now 
only three sentences before Josephus had stated that ‘ it was a daughter of Pheroras 
who was to marry one of Alexander’s sons,’ not a son who was betrothed to one of 
his daughters—indeed it would appear that Alexander had no daughters. Into 
this strange negligence Whiston was evidently led by taking #*gégeu like Agysddou 
for an absolute genitive instead of construing it in regimen with évyariea. The 
true sense of the passage is as follows:— 

* Archelaus would, no doubt, support his daughter’s sons (and that effectively), 
being a king himself, and being about to receive as a wife to one of the sons 
{r@ vig) a daughter of Pheroras, himself a tetrarch.’ 

The idea is plain. Alexander’s children, as they grew up, would have a double 
resource, They might reckon on the support of their grandfather, who was aking, 
and his care of their interests would be backed by the whole power of Pheroras, 


4. 
Whiston is equally unfortunate in his translation of the next sentence 
"Exnysgsy dt abrov xal rd weiv rriibos idiw wiv ra weds TOUS Oopavads x ewpsvor, picts 
8 Te wets abriv ce wdvre Kayaytiv obx aanrdayuivey xaxorgorias ris ix) rois 
adsAgois. 

Here Whiston appears to consider the zs as in concord with the iZeyaytiv, and 
refers the axnAAayivor, as if the neuter participle, to the wav wraiéos. His version 

is as follows :— 

‘ What provoked him also was this, that all the multitude would so commiserate 
these fatherless children, and so hate him for making them fatherless, that all 
would eome out since they were no strangers to his ill-disposition towards his 
brethren.’ 

Surely the meaning of the writer is more to the following effect :— 

‘He was further urged by the compassion the people bore the orphans, and their 
hatred to himself, to give practical expression to his jealousies, for his former ma- 
lignity towards his brothers had not abated.’ 

Notwithstanding Antipater’s foresight of the obstruction which the projected 
marriages would cause to his ambitious plans, he would yet, the writer intimates, 
have dissembled his uneasiness, had not the popular odium irritated him into action. 


5. 

One more example from the same book may suffice :— 

Ant. xvii. 3. § 3. Ob aiv “Hewdns, says Josephus, ys wystiras chy ini cossiods ixsivov 
yrauny xooudnenutvos iv txt, in which passage Whiston strangely supposes the 
reference of ixsives to be to Herod, and by making youn the object of wgeapner- 
Hivos leaves yssiras Without any regimen. He thus translates: 


* Yet 
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‘Yet did not Herod so retain his hatred to Pheroras; but remitted of his purpose 
not to see him which he before had, and that for such great causes as have been 
already mentioned.’ 

We render as follows :— 

However, Herod did not imitate Pheroras in the disposition (7. e. in the resent- 
re ) 7 hich he thus discovered, having altered the previous opinion which he had 
of him. 


Nore C. 


The chief solecism which we have discovered in his Greek is his use of the par- 
ticiple with the article instead of the infinitive, of which we have continual examples 
in the Antiquities, e. g. 


xvii, 9, § 6. — roonvds aires sivas Covdny rod UCesovvros (v. uSeusiv) sis dvdou ovyytn. 
Xvi. 12, § 2. — cou psobds wgoxsiosras roi uh nal weds iui awdrn xenoapiver (V. xen- 
cucbas 


xviii. 3, § 4. — wersdovem ravroins ial ca Ampouivy (Vv. Anpirdas) chy dvdowtor. 
XViii. 6, § 2. — iv wiguvoig vod wsrarrioovres (V. pirarriot) aror 


But it is remarkable that scarcely an instance of this anomaly occurs in his War. 
A few other cases of peculiarity in his diction or construction may perhaps interest 
some of our readers, 

(1.) The verb dwaaadecouas is of frequent occurrence in his Antiquities in the 
sense of to cease or leave off, particularly in the form of the participle 2rsAAaypivos 

see Exam. 4 in Note B, also Ant., xvii. 2, $4; 3,§ 1; 11,§2). This latter par- 
ticiple he elsewhere uses with much of the force of an adjective (see Ant., xvii. 6, 
§ 4; xix. 3, § 1). 

(2.) A very favourite construction with him is to use the verb dvaxsiea: with the 
preposition sis following, by way of signifying the direct tendency or certain issue 
of an action, This combination occurs especially in the formula dvexsiesa: sis 
bdvarov, OF, sis vd baveiv (See Ant., xvii. 6, § 2; xviii. 6, § 10; 8,§ 9). Like com- 
binations are the formule dvaxsicbas cis cwrnpiay and sis bogupov ( Ant., xviii. 9, § 4; 
xix. 3,§1). Itis not difficult to trace the fundamental idea which lies at the basis 
of these combinations, a good illustration of which may be seen im xviii. 3, § 4; 
but we have not ourselves met elsewhere with the derived phrase. 

(3.) Exapngifeav followed by a dative, is frequent with our author in the sense 
of to resolve on (see Ant., xvii. 5, § 6; xviii. 3,§ 4; xix. 2, § 2). Classical usage, 
if we mistake not, gives this verb in the active the sense of putting to the vote. 

(4.) Almost innumerable instances occur of the employment of cvyxavw in the 
simple sense of :4a:, See two examples in one sentence in Ant., xviii. 1, § 3. 
Other instances are, Ant , viii. 3, § 3; xv. 11, § 3. 

(5.) Our author joins the prepositional phrase iwi rowtros, or iwi rowieds, to a 
substantive, where an adjective in concord would be the more natural construction 
(see Exam. 5 in Note B, also Ant., xix. 1, § 4; 2, § 4). 

(6.) A very favourite adverbial formula with him is ix cod ofsws, in the sense of 
presently or forthwith (see Ant., xviii. 3,§1; 4, §5; 6,§ 5,10; 8,§4). Some- 
times this formula is varied by the prepositions ard, or sre. 

(7.) We have 3xaiws used with a genitive after it, just as divs would be (4ni., 
xviii. 6, § 3). 

(8.) A still more anomalous genitive is sometimes found expressive of ‘the 
manner’ (see Con. Ap., 1, § 6). 

J.T.G. 





* A correspondent informs us that he has an English translation of Josephus by 
Drs. Thompson and Price, published in the year 1777, in two thick quarto volumes, 
which he considers much superior to that of Whiston. 
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ON THE HYPOTHESIS WHICH IDENTIFIES SILAS 
WITH THE AUTHOR OF THE BOOK OF ACTS. 


In a work entitled, The Literary History of the New Testament, 
published a year or two ago, the opinion is advanced, ‘that the 
same internal evidence upon which the authorship of the Book of 
Acts has been ascribed to Luke, enables us to identify Luke with 
Silas or Silvanus, St. Paul’s chosen companion after his separation 
from Barnabas.’ The Author was not aware at the time, that he 
had been anticipated in this conjecture or hypothesis by any pre- 
ceding writer ; but, in Dr. S. Davidson’s Introduction to the New 
Testament, vol. ii., ‘the hypothesis which identifies Luke with 
Silas,’ is cursorily noticed as having been embraced by ‘ one or two 
recent writers, among whom is Hennell, the deistical author.’ No 
other writer is named, the learned Doctor forbearing, perhaps, to 
put the author of the Literary History in such bad company. 
Hennell’s work, which I had not seen, appeared in 1838. He 
contents himself with very briefly indicating his opinion, that Luke 
and Silas probably designate the same individual; and though 
he does not seem to put it forth as an original suggestion, he 
makes no reference to any preceding writer as having held the 
same hypothesis. The opinion, that Silas was the writer of the 
memoirs of which the latter part of the Book of Acts consists, is 
referred to by Dr. Davidson as having been ‘ recently adopted and 
defended by Schwanbeck,’ and also as favoured by De Wette. 
Instead, however, of regarding Silas and Luke as the same per- 
son, Schwanbeck supposes that ‘ the editor of the Book of Acts’ 
only availed himself of the account furnished by Silas, and made 
some alterations in it. “This notion does not appear to differ very 
widely from the supposition adopted by Dr. Davidson himself, 
with regard to the earlier portion of the narrative, that the his- 
torian made use of written documents. He nevertheless ‘ gladly 
dismisses it,’ with the remark, that not a single proof is adduced 
in its favour. Yet, the reason for such an opinion may deserve 
notice. It is grounded upon the conclusion, that the language 
employed in some portions of the sacred narrative can have pro- 
ceeded from no other than Silas; and if Silas was not the writer 
of the Book of Acts, this hypothesis, intended to meet a real dif- 
ficulty, in a case which admits only of a probable conclusion, 
would seem to merit more considerate treatment. 





* An Inquiry concerning the Origin of Christianity. By Charles C. Hennell. 
8vo. London. The second edition bears date 1841. 
In 
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In Dr. Eadie’s Biblical Cyclopedia (1849), under the article 
‘Luke,’ the supposition that the evangelist was the same with 
Silas, is noticed at considerable length, as having been main- 
tained by ‘arecent writer in his Literary History of the New 
Testament ;’ and it affords a curious instance of the slender 
grounds upon which critics of undoubted learning are sometimes 
found to base their most assured conclusions, that, while appa- 
rently. anxious to. prove ‘the theorist mistaken in identifying 
Lucas with Silas,’ the writer of this article adopts as more pro- 
bable the fanciful notion, that Silas is the same person as Tertius, 
mentioned Rom. xvi. 22; alleging, that ‘Silas and Tertius have 
in their respective tongues the same signification.’ Although this 
etymological discovery has the learned sanction of Lightfoot, it 
will not bear examination. Between the Hebrew ‘ Shalishee,’ 
third, and the Greek appellative 2:A«s, there is no plausible 
resemblance. In the Syriac Version, the name appears in the form 
of Shilo, which would admit of no other probable derivation in 
that language, than from the verb Sh Jo, to. cease or rest. The 
Arabic Translator spells the name Sila, which, as a learned friend 
suggests, might in like manner be derived from the corresponding 
verb, Sala, to rest. But the notion, that Silas was a Syriac name, 
of which Silvanus was the Romanised form, is alike improbable 
and gratuitous. ‘The writer in the Cyclopedia asserts, indeed, 
that Lucanus is ‘only the Grecised form of the Syriac Lucas, 
as Sylvanus is merely the Grecised form of Silas.’ This is a 
mere dictum: nor is there the slightest reason to regard Lucas 
as a Syriac appellative. That Silas and Silvanus denote the 
same person, is not doubted: and these must therefore be re- 
garded as varied forms of the same name, like Apollos and Apol- 
lonius, Epaphras and Epaphroditus, Artemas and Artemonius, 
Prisea and Priscilla. In each of these instances, the shorter ap- 
pellative appears to be a conventional contraction, not the original 
name. It is possible, indeed, that both Silvanus and Lucanus may 
have been Greek and Latin forms of a Jewish or Syriac appel- 
lative of identical import ; as we have Peter and Cephas, Thomas 
and Didymus, Tabitha and Dorcas. The apparent derivation of 
Lucanus from Jucus, and of Silvanus from si/va, is, I find, noticed 
by Hennell; and the coincidence of meaning is too striking to be 
peremptorily set aside as undeserving of consideration. ‘The cor- 
respondence in derivation and import between the two names, 
would not, indeed, prove that they belonged to the same indi- 
vidual ; nor is it adduced as having, 4 priort, and by itselfy much 
argumentative weight ; but it deserves attention as giving some 
additional probability to an hypothesis resting upon other argu- 
ments, that the two names were borne by the same person ; rua 
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the correspondence is certainly more apparent than that between 
Silas and Tertius, or between Lucas and Lucius. 

The Rev. T. R. Birks, in his Hore Apostolice, supplementary 
to Paley’s Hore Pauline, has also slibted to the hypothesis 
‘lately started by an able and ingenious writer (Lit. Hist. New 
Test.), that Silas and Luke are only two names of the same 
person,’ and assigns what he deems decisive reasons for rejecting 
‘the novel theory.’ In common, however, with all who have 
hitherto undertaken to prove it to be erroneous, he has neither 
fairly stated the argument nor met the real question. It forms no 
solid objection to an hypothesis, that it is not free from difficulties. 
Let it, however, be borne in mind, that the only position which is 
thought to be established by internal evidence, is, that Silas was 
the writer of the Book of Acts. But, as the ‘former treatise’ 
referred to by the historian, is certainly the Gospel which tradition 
ascribes to the Evangelist Luke, it is in order to reconcile the 
induction from internal evidence with the tradition, that the 
hypothesis has been proposed, which identifies the Evangelist with 
Silas, the chosen colleague of St. Paul. Let me be allowed, then, 
in the first place, briefly to state the positive argument. 

The Book of Acts appears to have been composed about two 
and thirty years after Our Lord’s ascension, with an account of 
which it opens ; terminating abruptly in the second year of St. Paul’s 
imprisonment at Rome. The narrative naturally divides itself into 
three parts ; the first embracing the period from the Pentecost of 
A.D. 30, to the first persecution, A.p. 37; the second, from the 
Conversion of Saul to the Council of Jerusalem, a.p. 50; the 
third, from the union of Paul and Silas, a.p. 51, to their arrival 
at Rome, a.p. 61. Throughout the first and second portions, the 
historian never employs the first person, or speaks as an eye-witness 
of the transactions. Yet, in the earlier chapters, in which a pe- 
culiar prominence is given to the Apostle Peter, the precise in- 
formation is such as must have been obtained by some one resident 
at Jerusalem, and in close connection with the Apostles. The 
first twelve chapters, indeed, may be said to be occupied chiefly 
with the acts and discourses of Peter; and the scene is always 
either Jerusalem or some part of Judza, with the exception of Saul’s 
memorable journey to Damascus. After the council held to con- 
sider of the + rep submitted to the Apostles by the Church 
at Antioch, Paul and Barnabas were, on their return, attended 
by two chosen men of the Apostolic company, namely, Judas 
Bar Sabas and Silas ; and the latter was subsequently chosen by 
Paul as his colleague in his Apostolic mission, when he se- 
—- from Barnabas, who had insisted upon taking with them 

is nephew, John Mark. From this point in the narrative, the 
actions 
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actions and adventures of St. Paul are brought before us with 
much greater distinctness and minuteness, while those of the 
other Apostles are lost sight of; and thus, the historian, who 
appears in the first part of the Acts as the biographer of Peter, 
henceforth seems to stand in the same relation to Paul. The 
supposition that he first became acquainted with the latter Apostle, 
or was first associated with him, at Troas, even were it more than 
a gratuitous conjecture, would leave unexplained these marked 
features of the historical narrative. Nor would the suggestion, 
that, in the former portions of the book, the historian made use of 
written documents, furnish any explanation of this peculiarity, 
that it is only the speeches and discourses of St. Peter that are 
thus minutely recorded. Besides, who so likely to have committed 
these to writing at the time, as the historian himself, who in that 
case must have stood in intimate relation tothat Apostle? If, in- 
deed, as Dr. Davidson assumes, ‘ Luke had no written sources in 
the second part of his history,’ there can be no necessity for sup- 
posing that he had written sources for the first part, unless it were 

is own notes. Credner’s supposition, that Luke got by far the 
greater part of the information contained in the first twelve 
chapters from John Mark, though treated by Dr. Davidson as 
‘improbable,’ would be the most natural and satisfactory expla- 
nation, were it not obvious, that one who was familiar with John 
Mark, must also have been personally acquainted with Peter, as 
belonging to the same Apostolic company. 

Now, in the First Epistle of Peter, two of his associates are 
mentioned, and only two; namely, Silvanus, a ‘ faithful brother,’ 
and ‘ Marcus, my son.’ Both of them must have been with St. 
Peter when he wrote that Epistle, which was sent from Babylon or 
Seleucia (as I conclude) about a.p. 48; and we must suppose 
them to have accompanied him thither. After being miraculously 
delivered out of the hand of Herod (a.p. 43), Peter, to evade the 
rage of the tyrant, had quitted Jerusalem ; and although he ma 
have returned in the interim, we find him in a.p. 48 at Antioch 
(Gal. ii. 11), probably on his return from more distant parts. 
John Mark had accompanied his uncle Barnabas and Paul on 
their return from Jerusalem to Antioch, and had afterwards 
attended them on their mission (A.p. 45) as far as Perga, in Pam- 
phylia, whence, for some unexplained reason, he returned to 
Jerusalem. But, as we find him at Antioch, after the Council of 
Jerusalem, in a.p. 50, there is nothing to forbid the supposition 
that he had been associated with Peter in his visit to the Jews of 
Babylonia in the interval. Silvanus, or Silas, if sent forth on bis 
mission to the Jews of the dispersion in Pontus and the other pro- 
vinces of the Peninsula in 48, might have returned to Jerusalem 
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by the time that we find him there, together with Peter and the other 
Apostles, in a.p.50. Having been chosen, with Judas Bar Sabas, 
to accompany Paul and Barnabas to Antioch, it pleased Silas to 
remain on till he set out with Paul on his second Apostolic 
circuit ; and thenceforward we find him associated in the narrative 
with that Apostle. 

In this arrangement of the brief indications to be gathered 
respecting Silas, we have all that is required as an explanation of 
that marked feature of the history ; that the writer of the former 
~ appears as the companion, or at least as the biographer of 

eter, and, in the latter part, as the colleague of Paul. We find 
him, moreover, beth in the Epistle of Peter and in the Aets, 
associated with John Mark, ‘sister’s son to Barnabas,’ and the 
adopted or spiritual son of Peter; so that any peculiar informa- 
tion which Mark could supply, Silvanus would have access to. 
And if John Mark was the same as Mark the Evangelist, (which 
is the opinion of Lightfoot, Wetstein, Lardner, Hug, and others,) 
who more likely to have committed to writing the remarkable 
transactions of the early days of the Church, than the Author of 
the second Gospel ? 

Every unbiassed reader of the first part of the Book of Acts 
must, however, receive the impression, that the historian is record- 
ing facts of which he was personally cognizant, and which he did 
not learn at second-hand. The fabulous and contradictory 
aecounts of Luke the Evangelist, which make him to have been a 
Syrian or Greek, a native of Antioch, or of Philippi, or of Cyrene, 
or of Troas, and a Gentile convert or Hellenist, if any credit 
could be attached to them, would make against his being the 
author of the Book of Acts. 

To possess the personal knowledge which the Historian displays, 
and to which he lays claim at the opening of the Gospels, he must 
have been a resident at Jerusalem, and one of the Apostolic com- 
pany. Accordingly, it has been supposed that Luke was one of 
the Seventy. It has been observed, too, that the Author of the 
Gospel of Luke appears to have been in possession of some pecu: 
liar information that must have been derived immediately from 
the Mother of Our Lord herself, who resided at Jerusalem till, as 
it is said, to avoid the approaching catastrophe, she removed with 
the Apostle John to Ephesus—if, indeed, she survived so long. 
Everything forbids our supposing that the Gospel of ghe Apostolic 
Historian was the work of a mere compiler from written documents, 


a personal stranger to the memorable events which attended the 
foundation of the Christian Church, and occupying the subor- 
dinate position of an amanuensis, or a simple attendant upon St. 
Paul, who had joined him in the course of his Apostolic travels. 
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Tradition has associated the Evangelist with Paul, and has even 
fabulously represented him to have written his Gospel under that 
Apostle’s direction ; whereas he tells us himself, in the dedication 
to Theophilus, why he undertook it; and it is certain, that he 
could not have derived any of the materials for his Gospel, or for 
the first part of the Acts, from Saul of Tarsus. Under the name 
of Lucas, he is mentioned only three times in the New Testament ; 
viz., Col. iv. 14; 2 Tim. iv. 11; and Philemon 24 (three of the 
Pauline Epistles written from Rome). But, whether ‘Luke the 
beloved physician’ is the same as Luke the Evangelist, is regarded 
by Calvin as doubtful. In the Epistle to Philemon, however, we 
find both Marcus and Lucas mentioned as the Apostle’s fellow- 
labourers ; while Silas is never once referred to under that name. 
We have thus to find a reason, if Silas and Lucas were not the 
same, both for the total absence of any reference to Luke in the 
history, and for the equally inexplicable silence respecting Silas 
in the Epistles in which Luke is mentioned. In the two Epistles 
to the Thessalonians, we find St. Paul associating both Silvanus 
and Timotheus with himself in the opening salutation ; and in the 
first chapter of the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, Silvanus, 
though not included in the salutation, (probably as not being with 
the Apostle at the time of writing it,) is mentioned at v. 19 as 
his colleague—‘ who was preached among you by me, and Sil- 
vanus, and Timotheus.’ Silvanus is also plainly designated at 
ch. vili. 17, as ‘the brother whose praise is in the gospel in all the 
churches, who was also chosen of the churches to travel with us.’ 
This could apply only to either Barnabas or Silas ; and the former 
cannot be here intended. It is remarkable, that the subscription 
to this Epistle (although these ancient notes, being sometimes 

alpably erroneous, cannot be depended upon) states the Second 
Fpistle to the Corinthians to have been ‘ written from Philippi by 
Titus and Lucas.’ It was, in fact, transmitted by Titus and Silas, 
in the autumn of 57; and they were joined by the Apostle him- 
self at Corinth, towards the close of the same year. (Acts xx. 3.) 
On leaving Greece for Syria, ‘there accompanied him into Asia, 
Sopater of Berea, and, of the Thessalonians, Aristarchus and 
Secundus ; Gaius of Derbe, and Timotheus; and, of Asia, Ty- 
chicus and Trophimus. These going befure,’ says the historian, 
‘tarricd for us at Troas.’ Now, in this enumeration, is it likely 
that Silas shoyld have been omitted, had he not been the writer ? 
Or can any her than Silas (Timotheus being named) be plausibly 
supposed to be connected with Paul by the plural pronoun, unless 
it were Titus? It seems to me quite incredible, that the historian 
should have adopted this form of expression, instead of saying— 
‘tarried for Paul at Troas,’ had he not stood in the relation to the 
Apostle 
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Apostle of a principal colleague. It may indeed be said, that 
Silas is not named because he had previously left the Apostle. 
This is on every account improbable. 

No such explanation can apply, at all events, to a previous 
instance of the use of the first person plural by the historian, in 
which, notwithstanding all the attempts that have been made to 
evade or weaken the force of the argument, it seems to me irra- 
tional to suppose that Silas was not at least included. In the ‘ Lite- 
rary History of the New Testament,’ the argument is thus stated :— 


‘In this same journey, St. Paul was first accompanied by the writer 
of the Acts; and at ver. 10 (of ch. xvi.), the historian first associates 
himself with the Apostle, not simply as his companion, but as his col- 
league in preaching the Gospel. ‘* After he had seen the vision, we 
immediately endeavoured to go into Macedonia, assuredly gathering 
that the Lord had called us to preach the Gospel unto them.” The 
vision appeared to Paul at ‘Troas ; and, accordingly, it has been assumed, 
that he was there joined by the writer of the history ; but there is 
nothing to warrant the supposition. On the contrary, the altered 
determination to go into Macedonia, bears a relation to the previous 
purpose to go into Bithynia, before arriving at Troas ; which must be 
understood of the same parties. Besides, if the writer had attached 
himself to Paul at Troas, this would not have justified his speaking of 
himself as Divinely called to preach the Gospel. 'The only individuals 
to whom this language could apply, were Paul and Silas, who had been 
specially ‘‘ recommended by the brethren to the grace of God,” on 
setting out from Antioch, and Timothy, who was added to them at 
Lystra. Accordingly, in the Epistles to the Macedonian Christians, 
Paul, Silvanus, and Timotheus are associated in the opening salutation 
as having together preached the Gospel to them; and it is scarcely to 
be supposed that the writer of the Acts, who speaks of himself as called 
to preach the Gospel to these same Macedonians, would have been 
omitted in the salutation, had he been a different person from Silvanus 
or Silas. In the subsequent narrative, Paul and Silas are alike spoken 
of in the third person, conformably to the general practice of the 
sacred writers, both of the Old and the New Testament, in speaking of 
themselves. Yet, in the midst of the recital, we meet with an inci- 
dental transition to the use of the first person: “As we went to 
prayer ;” and, “The same followed Paul and us; which must be 
understood of Silas and Timotheus ; otherwise the writer would assuredly 
have said, ‘ Paul and Silas.” ’—pp. 57, 58. 

The manner in which Dr. Davidson endeavours to dispose of this 
argument, is scarcely worthy of his literary reputation. ‘It is,’ he 
says, ‘inexplicable how the author could change the third and 
first persons as he does on this hypothesis. ...... Here (in 
ver. 10), the first personal pronoun means Paul, Silas, and 
Timotheus ; so that there is a sudden transition from the third to 
the first person, the individuals continuing the same.’ That there 
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is this transition, is undeniable, apart from all hypothesis; nor is 
there the slightest difficulty in explaining it. The vision had 
appeared to Paul alone ; and therefore, the writer says, ‘ After 
he had seen the vision.’ But the interpretation of the vision con- 
cerned equally Paul himself and Silas his colleague; and 
certainly, they would confer upon its meaning. It is, therefore, 
added, ‘ We immediately endeavoured to go into Macedonia, 
assuredly gathering that the Lord had called us to preach the 
Gospel to them.’ However ‘arbitrary may appear the alterna- 
tions of person’ on the part of the sacred writer, they are found 
in the text ; and the only question is, could any writer but Silas 
feel authorized to use this language, or even use it with truth ? 
What they gathered from the vision was, not that Paul and Silas 
had been called to preach the Gospel, (for their Apostolic com- 
mission assuredly required no such confirmation,) but that, having 
been, by Divine intimation, forbidden to preach the word in Asia 
and Bithynia, they were to proceed to Recsduae If Luke is 
the writer, and he is not to be identified with Silas, how comes 
it to pass, that we are not informed when he was Divinely called to 
the apostolic mission, or how the vision which appeared to Paul 
authorized him to assume that he was so commissioned ? How 
are we to account for his suddenly, in this part of the narrative, 
speaking of himself as the Apostle’s colleague in the mission ? 
It is strange, that neither Dr. Davidson nor any writer who has 
noticed the theory or hypothesis which alone affords an explana- 
tion of the language, has attempted to account for its impropriety, 
on the supposition that a nameless narrator (for Luke is never 
named in the history) should therein have arrogated to himself an 
equality with the Apostle, such as is implied by the words, ‘ The 
Lord had called us.” Neither Timothy nor Titus would have 
felt entitled so to speak of himself; and yet, it were more reason- 
able to suppose that Timothy used the expression, than any one 
who is not even referred to as having been joined to the Apostolic 
missionaries. ‘There remains the somewhat desperate expedient 
of supposing, with Schwanbeck, that the language is that of Silas, 
cited by Luke from some written memoir, and that the confusion 
in the use of the first and third persons, is chargeable upon the 
editor of the Silvanian document. ‘This hypothesis admits the 
difficulty, but only substitutes a greater in its room. 

The conclusion, then, to which we are led, is not, primarily, 
that Silas is the same as Luke, but that Silas, or Silvanus, was 
the writer of the Book of Acts. What then are the objections 





> The writer in Eadie’s Dictionary says, ‘Luke seems never to have held any 
official public station, and so could uot with propriety be associated with Silas and 
Timothy in the apostolic salutations.’ 
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adduced in disproof of this conclusion? To all the considerations 
in support of this opinion, Dr. Davidson deems it a sufficient 
reply, that the words found in Acts xv. 22, ‘render it most 
improbable that the writer should so speak of himself.’ Mr. 
Bickersteth, Mr. Birks, and some others have insisted upon this 
same objection. Whether an assumed improbability of this kind 
can be allowed to weigh against the inductive evidence we have 
adduced on the opposite side, I might leave the reader to judge, 
without attempting to argue the point: but it may be proper to 
see how far the objection is sustained by scriptural usage. The 
words of the historian are, ‘Tore ok rots awosrdAos. . 2. we. 
Exrskapevous && adtav meray... .. *lodday rov égrimadovperov 
BagsaBav xai Lirav, avdpas nyouwevous év rois aderQois ’— leading 
men among the brethren.’ The historian gives this evidentiy as 
the reason why they were selected ; and in stating this fact, why 
should he not have applied that designation to himself in common 
with his colleague? We read, Matt. ix. 9, that ‘Jesus saw a 
man named Matthew sitting at the receipt of custom, and saith 
unto him, Follow me; and he arose and followed him.’ Does 
any one doubt that the Evangelist is here speaking of himself? 
In the Gospel of John, we find the writer, in several passages, 
referring to one of the Apostles under the peculiarly honourable 
designation of ‘The disciple whom Jesus loved.’ Yet, no one 
questions that the Apostle John is here referred to, or that he 
was himself the writer of the Gospel. ‘The same Evangelist has 
in one place used the first person plural: ‘ And we beheld His 
glory’ (Johni.14). Again, the Book of Ezra was unquestionably 
written by the distinguished priest whose name it bears; yet, we 
find him thus spoken of in the third person: ‘This Ezra was a 
ready scribe in the law of Moses.’ (vii. 6.) Subsequently, the 
sacred narrator employs the first person plural ; but, in chap. x., we 
find the third person again occurring :—‘ Now, when Ezra had 
ae ‘Then arose Ezra,’ ete. With these and other 
instances which might be adduced,* in which the sacred writers 
speak of themselves in the third person, and that in honourable 
terms, though ina manner quite compatible with all the require- 
ments of good taste and modesty, we have only to compare the 
mention made of Silas in the passage in question, in order to see 
that the alleged improbability is a groundless assumption. The 
same remark applies to the explanatory clause in ver. 32—‘ Judas 
and Silas, being prophets themselves.’ We might, indeed, have 
expected that Silas, being so much more prominent in the history, 
if not of otherwise greater eminence, would have been named by 
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any third person before Judas ; but, if Silas was the writer, we see 
the reason why he puts himself second. Less could not have been 
said, under the circumstances, of the two deputies selected by the 
Apostles and brethren, than that they were leading men and 
gifted teachers, that being the reason they were chosen; and it 
would be difficult to show how this could have been more simply 
or more modestly intimated. The undue stress laid upon this 
unsubstantial objection goes far to show, that the theory proposed 
is not assailable upon any solid ground. It is not easy to 
divine why it should have been captiously and fretfully quarrelled 
with. 

The writer in Eadie’s Cyclopedia raises some other difficulties, 
however, which I have no wish to evade. ‘It is strange,’ he re- 
marks, ‘ if Silas were the author, that he gives us no account of 
his first journey with Paul. No mention is made of his progress, 
till, having gone through Syria and Cilicia, he came to Derbe 
and Lystra. ‘The progress was continued through Phrygia and 
the region of Galatia, and no record of the enterprise is left. Is 
not this a strange omission, if Silas were the author?’ But, if 
Silas was not the author, in what respect would the omission be 
less strange ? Could not Luke have learned the particulars of 
this journey from Paul or Timothy, as well as those of the pre-. 
vious mission of Paul and Barnabas? ‘To call it an omission, is 
presumptuously to find fault with the sacred narrative as not 
containing all that it ought to have comprised. In the case re- 
ferred to, however, the alleged omission is easily explained, since, 
as the ground had been travelled over before, we may reasonably 
suppose, that, with the exception of Paul’s adopting Timothy at 
Lystra, no special circumstance requiring to be recorded had 
occurred. Again, it is urged by our objector, that Silas was 
absent from Paul during his visit to Athens, ‘ yet, of this visit we 
have a full narration, with a report of Paul’s famous oration on 
Mars’ Hill.’ ‘Strange mode of procedure,’ it is remarked, ‘ if 
Silas were the author; that he is silent, or at least brief, in refer- 
ence to scenes in which Paul and he were the only associates, and 
s0 full and circumstantial as to other incidents, visits, and addresses 
when he himself was absent. Does this conduct resemble nature 
or probability ?’ ‘This is strange criticism. The sacred historian 
is narrating the acts of St. Paul, referring only incidentally to 
those who were associated with him ; and, upon any supposition, 
the greater part of the facts detailed, must have been derived from 
other sources than the writer's actual and personal knowledge. 
The account of the first journey of Paul with Barnabas, is quite 
as fullas the narrative of the journey of Paul and Silas into 
Macedonia, after their leaving Troas, where Luke is is * to 
lave 
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have first joined them. The speech of Paul at Mars’ Hill, is not 
more fully ‘reported’ than the speech at Lystra. If Silas was 
not with Paul at Athens, what reason is there to suppose that 
Luke was? ‘The Apostle appears to have been alone ; for ‘ they 
that had conducted Paul, having brought him to Athens, de- 
parted.’ It is easy to raise difficulties, by asking, who reported 
this discourse of Peter, or that oration of Paul; but we see no 
difficulty in supposing, that St. Paul, on being rejoined by Silas 
and Timotheus at Corinth, would give them an account of his 
visit to Athens, —an event in itself highly memorable,—and of the 
substance of his address at Areopagus. ‘The last mention of 
Silas by name occurs, Acts xviii. 5—‘ When Silas and Timo- 
theus were come from Macedonia’ (to Corinth): this was A.D. 
52.4 ‘Their names appear together accordingly in the two 
Epistles written to the Macedonians of Thessalonica, from Corinth, 
after they had joined the Apostle. Paul sailed from Corinth with 
Aquila and Priscilla, and proceeded by way of Ephesus to Jeru- 
salem. He returned by way of Antioch, through Galatia and 
Phrygia, to Ephesus, where he spent between two and three 
years. There, he appears to have been rejoined by Timothy, 
between the time of his writing the First and the Second Epistle 
to the Corinthians; and he is supposed to have remained at 
Ephesus from the autumn of a.p. 54, till the summer of 56 or 57. 
Although Silas is not mentioned in the history as having joined 
the Apostle at Ephesus, yet, we find from the Second Epistle to 
the Corinthians, that he must have done so, since he is — 
referred to as having accompanied Titus to Corinth; whic 
accounts for his not being associated with Timothy in the opening 
salutation. Paul subsequently ‘came into Greece,’ and may 
therefore be supposed to have rejoined Silas at Corinth some time 
in A.D. 57. Did he leave him there? ‘ We read afterwards of 
Timothy being associated with Paul,’ remarks the objector, ‘ but 
no mention is made of Silas in the list, while Luke shows himself 
in the use of the first person plural.’ Now, it is precisely because 
no mention is made of Silas in the list, that a presumption is 
afforded in favour of his being the writer who employs the first 
person plural. How Luke, as Luke, so shows himself, or how 
the writer shows himself to be Luke and not Silas, our critic does 
not explain, for no such person as Luke is ever mentioned or 
referred to in any part of the history, ‘ Silas does not appear 
again, but the author of the Book of Acts identifies himself with 
the history, and came to Rome with Paul.’ Precisely so. 

I will now lay before the reader Mr, Birks’s reasons for reject- 
ing the ‘ novel theory ;’°— 





4 Lit. Hist. p. 253, © Hore Apostolice, No. XXIV., p. 349. 
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‘ First, the writer describes himself to have been the constant com- 
panion of the Apostle throughout the nine latest chapters of the his- 
tory; yet the name Silas never once appears, and he indicates his 
presence only by using the first instead of the third person. We may 
safely infer, by every rule of natural induction, that he follows the 
same practice in the earlier chapters.’ 

In reply, we ask, in the first place, how a writer who only 
indicates us presence by using the first person, can be said to 
describe himself as the constant companion of the Apostle? The 
places in which the first person is used in the chapters referred 
to, occur in describing the voyage from Troas to Ptolemais and 
the subsequent journey to Jerusalem (ch. xx. 5-15; xxi. 1-18), 
and again in the voyage to Italy (ch. xxvii. xxviii.); and all 
that we learn respecting the writer is conveyed in the expres- 
sion, ‘ We that were of Paul’s company.’ No occasion occurs 
for referring by name to Silas or to any other companion of the 
Apostle ; and the practice of the writer in the preceding chapters, 
is, to mention Silas, Timotheus, and others, only where the 
narrative requires it, his own presence being indicated simply by 
the use of the first person. r. Birks means, perhaps, that Luke 
nowhere mentions himself; but this is a begging of the ques- 
tion : he, confessedly, never refers to himself under that name, and 
this is one reason for supposing that he may be referred to under 
some other appellative ; for why should so particular an enumera- 
tion of the whole of Paul’s company be given in ch. xx. 4, 5, and 
the historian not have named himself, but have intimated his 
being the only companion of Paul not named, by the words 
‘tarried for us,’ unless the narrative had previously designated 
him? How can we otherwise account for there being no mention 
of Silas in the list, or for Silas not accompanying Paul to Jeru- 
salem, which he must have had every natural motive for re- 
visiting ? 

Mr. Birks proceeds :— 

‘Next, the two proofs of identity alleged above are both of them 
nugatory and deceptive. A Divine call to accompany Paul and Silas 
might be given in many ways, though the writer, observing his usual 
modesty, has not paused to acquaint us with the details. He might 
have come from Antioch, by a special intimation of the Spirit, to join 
them on their leaving Galatia, or he might have been already at Troas, 
and the Apostle have been directed to take him for a companion, as 
he had done before with Timothy. Again, the absence of his name in 
the two letters to Thessalonica is no proof whatever of his identity 
with Silas, since the history, by its use of the pronoun, implies clearly 
that he stayed at Philippi. How then could his name appear in the 
superscription to the Thessalonians ? ’ 

A very few words will dispose of this second reason. St. Paul, 
wm 
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in writing to the ‘Thessalonians, speaks of the Gospel as having 
been preached to them by himself, and Silvanus, and Timotheus. 
There is not the slightest proof that the writer ‘ stayed at 
Philippi ;’ and if he did, that would only have rendered it the 
more natural to refer to him. The whole series of suppositions 
in the first part of this paragraph, are swept away by the con- 
sideration, that one who had received a ‘ Divine call,’ a ‘ special 
intimation,’ even if not named in the history, would most 
assuredly have been mentioned in the Epistle as having, concur- 
rently with Paul, and Silas, and Timotheus, preached the Gospel 
to them. 

‘ Thirdly,’ continues Mr. Birks, ‘ on this hypothesis, Luke or Silas 
was at Corinth when both letters to that Church were written, and 
during the whole stay of Apollos. But this is refuted by the entire 
silence of both letters on the subject, and the absence of any allusion, 
however slight, to these long continued labours among them, apart 
from the Apostle. His name is introduced only as a companion of 
St. Paul on his first visit. ‘Chis fact is a clear proof that Silas did not 
remain at Corinth, as the hypothesis requires.’ 


Now, I submit, that this ‘ proof,’ like the former two, is at once 
inaccurate in statement and loose in reasoning. ‘The hypothesis 
requires no such supposition, but rather excludes it. hat Silas 
was with St. Paul when he wrote his second Epistle to the 
Corinthians, is evident from 2 Cor. viii. }9 ; and that he had pre- 
viously preached among them, is expressly declared, 2 Cor. i. 19. 
Silas was one of the bearers of that Epistle; and towards the 
close of the year in which it was written, Paul himself followed, 
and rejoined his colleagues; (for the Epistle to the Romans was 
sent from Corinth ;) and it is on Paul’s return to Greece that 
the historian again employs the first person plural. 

Mr. Birks has yet ‘another reason equally decisive ;’ to wit, 
that, in the Epistles, when Silas is mentioned, he takes precedence 
of ‘Timothy ; but, when Luke is named, it is only in the salutations 
at the close. What stress is to be laid on this apparent difficulty, 
will appear hereafter: to term it a decisive argument, is a little 
too positive. 

To come, then, to the only real difficulty. ‘ If Silas were the 
same person as Luke,’ objects the writer in Eadie’s Cyclopedia, 
‘ he was at Rome with St. Paul, and is yet associated with him 
in no salutation, (not even in the Epistle to the Philippians,) 
while Luke is incidentally mentioned, and,’ adds the critic, ‘ in 
such a way as his humbler station warranted.’ 

It is certainly remarkable, that neither the name of Silas nor 
that of Timothy appears in the salutations at the close of any of 
the Epistles, with the single exception of that to the aaa > 
whic 
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which we read, ‘ Timothy, my workfellow, saluteth you.’ The 
Epistle to the Ephesians, the first of those written from Rome, 
bears the name of Paul alone in the opening salutation, and con- 
tains no messages of salutation at the end. If it was accompanied 
(as suggested, Lit. Hist. p. 394) with the second Epistle to 
Timothy, this may partly account for the omission of such refer- 
ences. In the latter Epistle, we find this incidental mention of 
Luke,—‘ Only Luke is with me.’ Yet, his name does not occur 
among those who sent salutations to Timothy—‘ Eubulus, Pudens, 
Linus, Claudia, and all the brethren.’ Nor should we have been 
able to ascertain what capacity he sustained, had not another 
Epistle (that to Philemon) ranked him with Marcus, Aristarchus, 
and Demas, as ‘ fellow-labourers’ of the Apostle. Again, in the 
Epistle to the Colossians, we read, ‘ Luke the physician, my 
beloved, and Demas, greet you.’ In both the Epistles last men- 
tioned, as well as in that to the Philippians, the name of Timothy 
is associated with that of the Apostle in the opening salutation ; 
indicating his having joined the Apostle at Rome subsequently 
to his reception of the second Epistle, urging him to come 
speedily, and to bring Mark with him. It may be fairly asked, 
why the name of Silas or Silvanus, if he was with the Apostle at 
Rome, does not appear together with that of Timothy? I do 
not deny that we might have expected this, more especially in 
the Epistle to the Christians of Philippi; and I have therefore 
been led to suggest, that, possibly, when this was written, the 
hand that had carried down the Apostolic narrative so far, had 
been arrested by death. In the Epistles to the Colossians and 
to Philemon of Colosse, the omission does not admit of the same 
explanation, supposing them to have been visited by Paul in 
company with Silas ; but it is in these Epistles that we meet with 
the salutations from Lucas among other fellow-labourers of the 
Apostle. That Luke the Evangelist is intended, we cannot learn 
from the New Testament. Who Marcus was, we know; Aris- 
tarchus of Thessalonica is enumerated among St. Paul’s com- 
panions, Acts xx. 4; but, as to Lucas and Demas, the history is 
silent. If Luke the Physician and Luke the Evangelist were 
different persons, as Calvin conjectures, then, the latter is never 
once mentioned in the New Testament, and we have no ground 
whatever, save the tradition respecting the Four Evangelists, for 
ranking him among the companions of St. Paul. Yet, when we 
find St. Paul speaking of Luke with so much affection and honour 
in one of his latest Epistles, is it not reasonable to suppose that he 
may be referred to in the history under some other name? And 





t Lit. Hist., p. 435. ‘ 
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since, upon distinct grounds, we are led to regard Silas as the 
writer of the books ascribed by tradition to Lucas, does not the 
apparent similarity of the names, Silvanus and Lucanus, give 
some plausibility to the conjecture, that the same individual may 
have been known under both names? How improbable soever 
this conjecture may be deemed, it seems the only way of recon- 
ciling the tradition respecting Luke, with the internal evidence 
that the history is from the pen of Silas; and the rejection of it, 
therefore, would only lead us to doubt the authenticity of the 
tradition, and to substitute the name of Silas for that of Luke as 
one of the Four Evangelists. For surely no one will insist upon 
our receiving the tradition, venerable as it is, as an article of 
faith. 

Far be it from me to wish to break the chain which links in- 
dissolubly in our most sacred associations, the evangelical quater- 
nion, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. It is almost impossible 
to doubt that the tradition is founded upon truth. It has always 
appeared to me, however, matter of surprise and regret, that, 
while two of the Evangelists are known to have been Apostles of 
Our Lord, and a third to have been so immediately connected with 
both Peter and Paul as was the nephew of Barnabas, tradition 
should have given us no certain or consistent information respect- 
ing the pretensions or qualifications, the country, personal history, 
or official character of the fourth. We are required to believe, 
indeed, that Luke wrote his Gospel under the direction of St. 
Paul, although St. Paul could not personally testify to any of the 
facts which Luke records in his Gospel, nor to those which occupy 
the first eight chapters of the Book of Acts. We are told, that he 
was a disciple and follower of St. Paul; but, how he became such, 
and in what capacity he attended him, neither tradition nor the 
history itself informs us. That it is not of essential importance 
we should know who Luke was, I admit. Had even the names 
of the Four Evangelists not been handed down to us, the authen- 
ticity, genuineness, and authority of the Gospels would never- - 
theless have been susceptible of the most satisfactory proof, both 
from historical and from internal evidence. Still, the value and 
interest of the Gospel of John are immeasurably enhanced by our 
knowing that it is the authoritative and inspired testimony of 
* the disciple whom Jesus loved.’ And so, the satisfaction inspired 
by the perusal of the evangelical and apostolic histories would be 
heightened by a more certain knowledge than tradition affords 
respecting the qualifications of the writer. It is upon this ground 
alone, that I attach the slightest importance to the hypothesis 
which I have endeavoured to vindicate from hasty or ill-con- 
sidered objections. In the Silvanus of the Epistles ee 
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Silas of the history, the ‘ faithful brother’ spoken of by Peter, the 
beloved colleague of Paul, one of the chief men of the church at 
Jerusalem,—like St. Paul, a Roman citizen, but of the Jewish 
nation, and a ‘ prophet’ or gifted instructor in the Christian 
church,—who must, therefore, from his position and connections, 
have had every opportunity of obtaining ‘ perfect understanding of 
all things from the very first,’ and have united every qualification 
for the task of an historian,—I have pleased myself in believing, 
that we may recognise the Evangelist who is consecrated to our 
earliest and most hallowed associations under the name of Luke. 
If tradition has blundered so far as to make even Silas and Sil- 
vanus different persons,’ no wonder that it should have failed to 
preserve any link of connection between Silas and Lucas, or any 
authentic biographical trace of either. In such a case, an 
approach to certainty is unattainable, and confident assertion on 
either side would be unbecoming. If it is not easy to account for 
St. Paul’s referring to Silas under the name of Lucas, neither is 
it easy to guess why he never calls Silvanus Silas, nor why the 
history never gives to Silas his full Roman name; nor why, in 
writing to the Galatian Greeks, St. Paul should speak of Peter 
under the Syriac name of Cephas, while, in the fifteenth of Acts, 
he is mentioned by that of Simeon; nor why Nathanael is never 
mentioned by three of the Evangelists under that name, although 
there is strong ground to believe him to have been one of the 
Twelve, and he is generally supposed to be the same as Bartho- 
lomew ; nor even why Saul was also called Paul. At all periods 
of their history, the Jews were accustomed to adopt Gentile ap- 
pellatives. Alexander, Jason, Menelaus, Crispus, Justus, Niger, 
occur as Jewish names in Josephus, as well as in the New Testa- 
ment. Lucanus and Silvanus are clearly Roman names: and as 
they seem in meaning almost convertible, one may have been the 
alias of the other. Why should this be deemed more unlikely 
than that the same Apostle should be referred to under the names 
of Thaddeus, Lebbzeus, and Judas or Jude? Yet, the assumed 
improbability of this supposition is the only ground for rejecting 
what must at all events be regarded as an interesting hypothesis. 
The tradition was doubtless founded on truth, that the third 
Gospel and the Book of Acts were the work of the faithful com- 
panion of St. Paul. Such Silas was, as we learn from the history : 
that Luke was, the history does not tell us. Origen supposed 
Luke to be referred to, 2 Cor. viii. 18; a suppostion which ap- 
pears to have taken its rise from an erroneous interpretation of 
the words, év r@ edayyeAiw, as referring to a written gospel. Mr. 
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Birks has adopted this exploded notion. Chrysostom, Theodoret, 
and Calvin suppose Barnabas to be referred to; but, inasmuch 
as the commonly received opinion makes Luke to be one of those 
who bore the epistle, the great Reformer is disposed to think 
that Luke may be intended by the third party at ver. 22.' That 
Barnabas was associated with Paul at this time, and that he was 
sent by him to Corinth, is in the highest degree improbable. 
The opinion seems to have been suggested by what is mentioned 
in Acts xi. 30. But, if this opinion cannot be reconciled with the 
Apostolic narrative, the only brother chosen of the churches to 
travel with the Apostle, and held in esteem throughout the 
churches, to whom the words can point, is Silas; and it seems 
strange that this should have been overlooked. If so, then, 
we have an explanation of the circumstance, that an epistle which 
was really transmitted by Titus and Silas, is, in the ancient sub- 
scription, said to have been sent by the hands of ‘Titus and Lucas. 
So completely had Silvanus merged in Luke, that not a biogra- 
phical trace of Silas is to be found in Patristic tradition. It is 
scarcely less singular, that Mark, the companion of Paul and 
Barnabas in their first circuit, and afterwards associated with 
Paul at Rome, should be in like manner merged by tradition in 
Mark the disciple of Peter, who, nevertheless, is made to have 
been a different person. 

Upon what evidence the Gospels of Mark and Luke were 
attributed to those Evangelists, it is difficult to collect from any 
extant documents. At the beginning of the second century, it is 
mentioned by Papias as a tradition, that Mark, being the inter- 
preter of Peter, wrote exactly whatever he remembered ; thus 
resting the authority and credit of Mark’s Gospel upon its being 
a true and faithful relation of the discourses of Peter. Clement 
of Alexandria adds, that Mark wrote his Gospel at the request of 
Peter’s hearers at Rome. The whole of this legend is clearly 
apocryphal, being disproved by the close relation which the Gospel 
of Mark bears to that of Matthew, and by the fact, that Mark, 
when at Rome, was the companion, not of Peter, who probably 
never visited Rome, but of Paul.* By Papias, Luke is not referred 
to. An ancient writer of uncertain date, whose remains have 
been confounded with those of Justin,™ says, that both the writers 
of the genealogies were Hebrews, and took their accounts from 
the public registers, but does not name the Evangelists. Lardner 





» See Lardner, vol. v. p. 282. i Probably Erastus. Lit. Hist., p. 320. 

« The ingenious author of the Essay on the Voyage of St. Puul has started the 
hypothesis, that the Gospel of Mark was in fact written by Peter in Hebrew, and 
translated by the Evangelist. 

m Lardner’s Works, vol. ii. p. 129. 
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infers, that, as the writer ‘supposed Luke to have been a Jew, it 
is likely that he did not think him to be the physician mentioned 
by the Apostle Paul.’ But it is not certain that he ascribed the 
third Gospel to Luke. Irenzus (a.p. 178) is the earliest of the 
fathers who gives a distinct account of the writers of the Four 
Gospels ; and his account is so full of inaccuracies as greatly to 
diminish our confidence in his means of information, since (as 
cited by Eusebius) he tells us, ‘that Matthew wrote a Gospel for 
the Jews in their own language, while Paul and Peter were 
preaching the Gospel at Rome, and founding a church there ; 
that Mark, the disciple and interpreter of Peter, delivered to us 
in writing the things that had been preached by Peter ; and Luke, 
the companion of Paul, put down in a book the Gospel preached 
by him (Paul).’ Such a statement as this affords decisive evidence 
that, while the churches had faithfully preserved the sacred docu- 
ments, what must have originally been known as to the circum- 
stances of their authorship and composition, not being preserved 
in a written record, had been lost, and that every biographical 
record of the Evangelists had perished. But this very fact sup- 
plies a strong argument in favour of the early date, and conse- 
quently of the genuineness, of the Gospels ; since, if, by the close 
of the second century, the traditional knowledge of their literary 
history had assumed the shape of an incoherent legend, we may 
be certain that they could not have been the production of 
post-apostolic times. Moreover, their early, universal, and 
unquestioned reception demonstrates, that the authorship of these 
(to us) anonymous documents must have been known to the pri- 
mitive churches, or that they had the seal of apostolic authority. 
Thus, the authenticity and canonical authority of the Four 
Gospels, it is important to bear in mind, do not in any degree 
rest upon the correctness of the tradition respecting them. ‘The 
authorship of the Gospel of John is, indeed, clearly indicated by 
internal evidence ; and it is manifest, that it could not have been 
the first Gospel, since it partakes so obviously of a supplemental 
character. Fras internal evidence, also, a very strong presump- 
tion may be established, that the Gospel of Mark, though written 
after that of Matthew, was from the pen of an eye-witness, and, 
if not the work of Peter, was written under his inspection ; and it 
may be the fact, that the Evangelist was the translator or the 
amanuensis of that Apostle. The notion, that Paul wrote or dic- 
tated a Gospel, seems to have arisen from a misconstruction of the 
phrase which repeatedly occurs in his Epistles, ‘ According to my 
gospel’ (Rom. ii. 16; xvi. 25; 2 Tim.ii.8). And [uke is made 
to have been his disciple and follower, without the slightest evi- 
dence or reason. Lardner concludes, that Luke was an ‘ early 
Jewish 
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Jewish believer. He might, indeed, have composed his Gospel 
before be became associated with Paul ; for, although the Acts 
could not have been finished before a.p. 62, there is nothing to 
forbid our supposing his Gospel to have been written even ten or 
fifteen years before." Whoever Theophilus was, his name by no 
means indicates a Greek or a Gentile convert, since this was the 
name of one of the sons of Ananus, whom Vitellius appointed 
high-priest, a.pv. 37.° It is remarkable, that, in one place, 
Irenzus seems to rest the proof that St. Paul was an apostle upon 
the testimony of the Evangelist Luke, rather than to make the 
authority of Luke rest upon that of the Apostle.’ It — to 
me evident, that the unquestioned reception given to both the 
Gospel and the Acts by all the churches (for which, in the ab- 
sence of authentic records, the various legends were intended to 
account), prove the Author to have been of much higher standing 
than is ordinarily assigned to the Evangelist Luke. JC 





JEWISH COMMENTARIES ON ISAIAH 
Car. LIT. 13—LII12 


Introduction. 


Tue section of Isaiah’s prophecies which is contained in the last 
three verses of the 52nd chapter, and the whole of the 53rd, has 
afforded subject of much disputation. It has been interpreted 
either of some individual, or of a body of men personified. Of 
those who adopt the former view, some have attempted to apply 
it to Hezekiah or some other Jewish king, to Jeremiah, to Isaia 

himself, and even to Moses; but by far the largest proportion of 
Christian expositors, and several also of the Jewish, particularly 
the most ancient, have explained it of the Messiah. Those inter- 
preters who maintain the latter of the two views above mentioned, 
pretty generally agree in the opinion that the section relates to 





» Theophylact and Euthymius assert, that Luke wrote his Gospel with Paul’s 
permission fifteen years after our Lord's ascension (Lardner, vol. v. p.357). Clement 
of Alexandria says the Gospels containing the genealogies were first written 

© See Greswell’s Dissertations, vol. i. p. 348. 

P See Lardner, vol. ii. p. 174. 

4 From a valuable American work, but little known in this country, published 
in 1847, under. the title of ‘ Biographical Notices of some of the most distinguished 
Jewish Rabbies, and Translations of portions of their Commentaries and other 
Works, with illustrative Introductions and Notes. By Samue. H. Turner, D.D.’ 
Some further account of it may be found among the Notices of Books. 
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the Jewish people, or at least the better part of them, although a 
few consider it as descriptive of the prophetic body. 

Among the defenders of this last view, Gesenius is the most 
rominent. He regards the Lord’s servant as a personification 
of the Hebrew prophets, whose exaltation is predicted in lii. 13. 
Heretofore deformed by opposition and sufferings, they shall still 
at a future period fill the people with joy. Kings shall honour 
them when unexpected events, not believed when announced, 
shall have taken place (14, 15; liii. 1). Deserted, despised, and 
afflicted, God allowed them to grow up among the people (2, 3), 
and sent them subjected to sufferings, which they bore patiently 
as an offering (7). But they bore them for the sins of the people, 
which the Lord laid upon them (4, 5, 6). They were removed 
from their sufferings by death, and, although innocent, were 
buried with transgressors, none understanding the real design of 
their sufferings (8, 9). As a reward, they shall yet live long, see 
a late posterity, enjoy the spread of their doctrine, and divide 
their portion with the mighty (10-12). 

The Jewish expositors, from the middle ages down to the 
present time, explain the section of their own nation. Their 
existing state of depression and persecution, and their future sup- 
posed exaltation and suremacy over all other people, constitute 
the leading points of the prophecy. Some modern Christian 
expositors have adopted the same view. ‘The ancients invariably 
interpret it of the Messiah. 

That the section comprehends a reference to the state of the 
Jewish nation is a view, which seems to have been favourably 
regarded by some of their expositors at a very early period. The 
Chaldee Targum, a translation of which on this portion is sub- 
joined to the following Rabbinical Commentary, although it 
directly declares the Lord’s servant to be the Messiah, does 
evidently, in its paraphrastic exposition, introduce the Jewish 
nation in close connection with this its prince and saviour. ‘The 
reader will perceive that the Messiah and the people are brought 
forward with nearly equal prominence, the transitions from the one 
to the other being altogether unfounded and strangely arbitrary. 
Still it shows us, that in the time of its author, a reference to the 
nation was superadded to the Messianic interpretation. This 
interpretation seems gradually to have been superseded by it, for 
Origen tells us, that, on his alleging passages from this section 
in argument with some learned Jews, he was met by the 
objection, that no individual, but the whole people were in- 
tended by the prophet; a view which he immediately attacks as 
unsupported.* 





* Origen against Celsus, book 1, pp. 42, 43, Hoeschel’s edition, 4to. 1605. 
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It would not comport with the nature of this brief introduction, 
to examine at any length the grounds on which these various 
theories of exposition are attempted to be sustained ; yet I cannot 
suffer the present Jewish interpretation to appear in detail, without 
submitting one or two preliminary remarks. 

It is a serious objection to this interpretation, applying also to 
that of Gesenius, that, in the one case the national, and in the 
other the prophetic body, are said to sustain vicarious punishment, 
intended to atone for the sins of others. Surely the prophets are 
never represented to us in Scripture as propitiating, by any suffer- 
ings of their own, for the offences of others. The remark applies 
also to the Jewish nation; and undoubtedly it must have been 
felt as a difficulty by Aben Ezra and Kimchi, inasmuch as they 
put this representation in the mouth of the heathen, and the latter 
writer in particular guards his reader against any admission of its 
correctness, by ascribing it to weakness and incapacity, and de- 
claring it to be at variance with other declarations of Scripture. 
Neither is there in the whole section a single intimation that this 
is merely the language of the people, and founded in error. On 
the contrary, it plainly appears to be the prophet’s own statement, 
and the other view of the subject is artificial and forced, and 
not supported by any analogous portions of Isaiah’s prophecy. 
A construction so wholly arbitrary is hardly worthy of refu- 
tation. 

Most of the objections to the Christian exposition of the pro- 
phecy arise from the mistaken supposition that, as the degradation 
described in the section is physical and secular, and consequently 
must be literally understood, therefore the exaltation also must 
be secular, and consist in superiority ostensibly displayed here on 
earth. And the same mode of argument is now resorted to, in 
order to prove a temporal and visible reign of Christ in Jerusalem 
literally understood. But, against the application of this prin- 
ciple by Jews, it may be sufficient to remark, that Aben Ezra 
himself, who advances the argument, admits that the current of 
older Jewish exposition of liii. 12, ran directly the other way, 
favouring a figurative meaning; and that the words themselves 
do bear such an interpretation. And if this be allowable here, it 
is equally so in those other places, where long life and numerous 
progeny are ascribed to the Messiah. Such interpretations are 
in harmony with other parts of Scripture, of which it is sufficient 
to refer to the promise: ‘Instead of thy fathers shall be thy 
children (the Messiah’s), whom thou mayest make princes in all 
the earth’ (Ps. xlv. 17). Against Gesenius, who also urges a 
literal interpretation of the promised exaltation, it is sufficient to 
remark, that such an exaltation is hardly compatible with the 
character 
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character of the prophetic body, and rather implies royal dis- 
tinction. 

This learned writer allows that the Messianic exposition was 
the commonly received one in the age of the New Testament, and 
by its writers. Such a consideration, however, has but little 
weight with him in support of its correctness. But with those 
who regard the New Testament as a record of inspired truth, it 
cannot fail of receiving the profoundest deference, and, even as a 
source of historical evidence illustrative of the opinions of its age, 
it is not to be disregarded. It becomes necessary therefore to 
examine how this section of Isaiah is quoted in the sacred books 
of Christians. 

In appealing to this source of evidence, there is one view of it, 
in which even the Jewish reader ought to acquiesce. To the 
Christian, any argument legitimately drawn from assertion, rea- 
soning, or necessary implication, clearly shown to be contained in 
the New Testament, ought to be decisive. But at present I 
quote it merely as an historical record of fact, and as such its 
claims on all, Jews as well as Christians, are equally imperative. 
Its antiquity, as a production of the first century, exhibiting the 
views and sentiments of its age, and its claims to respect arising 
out of its general character,. are incontrovertible. As giving 
views of its own age among the people to whom it was originally 
addressed, of whom its writers were a part, no other document 
can be adduced, worthy of superior, if of equal credit. 

In the New Testament, passages are quoted from this prophecy, 
in such a connection as to show, that no other application than 
that to an individual person, and that person the Messiah, was 
thought of. St. Matthew (viii. 17) employs the language of the 
fourth verse in reference to the Messiah’s healing diseases. What- 
ever difficulty may be supposed to be involved in the application, 
has no bearing on the point here under consideration. ‘The 
quotation proves that the writer understood the prophecy to refer 
to the Messiah ; and the writer was a Jew, who lived 1800 years 
ago, and wrote especially for the benefit of his own nation. 
Either then we must assume him to have been wholly ignorant of 
their views on this subject, a supposition confuted by the whole 
tenor of his book, or we must grant that his Jewish readers 
recognised the application of this text in some way to their ex- 
pected Messiah. 

Two other biographers of our Lord’s life, themselves also of 
the Jewish nation, make a similar application of the words in the 
12th verse: ‘He was numbered with the transgressors’ (Mark 
xv. 28; Luke xxii. 37). They must have known that their 
brethren would not hesitate to regard the quotation as a 
0 
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of the predicted Messiah. There is nothing in the connection in 
‘ which these passages stand, that authorizes the expositor to resort 
to the principle of accommodation. 

The representation of Jesus as a pattern of patience under 
unmerited suffering is illustrated by St. Peter (1 Peter ii. 22, 24), 
with an evident view te the Janguage of this section. He speaks 
of the Messiah as ‘bearing’ our sins, and ‘healing us by his 
stripes,’ quoting the very words of the prophet (ver. 4, 5). It is 
impossible to avoid the conclusion, that the Jews of his day 
referred the section to the Messiah. 

St. Paul also, in his Epistle to the Romans (x. 16), applies the 
first words of the 53rd chapter, ‘ Who hath believed our report, 
and to whom hath the arm of the Lord been revealed ?’ to the want 
of faith in the Gospel of Christ. This learned disciple of Gama- 
liel, second to none of his race in acquaintance with Jewish tradi- 
tion and literature, does not seem to have ever heard of the notion 
of ‘the wise Rabbi Abraham,’ that this is the language of the 
ignorant heathen, respecting their own unbelief in predictions of 
Jewish national elevation. He cites it without the least hesita- 
tion, and so also does St. John (xii. 38), as a prophetic description 
of want of faith in the true Messiah. Any other application of 
the prophet’s language seems to have been entirely unknown to 
them. 

There is yet another place in the New Testament in which 
this section is quoted in direct and unequivocal reference to the 
Messiah. The evangelist Philip is directed to join the Ethiopian 
nobleman on his return from Jerusalem. He hears him reading 
this prophecy of Isaiah, and is addressed with the inquiry, ‘of 
whom speaketh the prophet this? of himself, or of some other 
man ?’ (Acts viii. 34). That the inspired seer intended to ex- 
hibit a personification of the class of persons to which he himself 
belonged, or of the nation in general, is certainly an idea which 
never occurred to the Ethiopian. He understood the prophet in 
accordance with common sense, and most naturally inquired of 
what individual he was speaking. His companion, too, had no 
other impression of the prophecy, and immediately applied it to 
the Messiah. ‘Then Philip opened his mouth, and began at the 
same scripture, and preached unto him Jesus’ (v. 35). 

The evidence afforded by the New Testament clearly proves, 
that the Jews of that period explained the prophecy of the Mes- 
siah. And the result thus obtained from this most unexceptionable 
source of information is confirmed by other Jewish writings. 

It ought not to escape notice, that Aben Ezra, in his intro- 





> See the reference to Aben Ezra in Kimchi on Isa. liii. 14. 
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ductory remarks on this section, expressly declares that many of 
the old Rabbies did explain it of the Messiah, His objections 
disclose the very pith and germ of the rejection of this appli- 
cation. ‘What then is the meaning of—he was despised and 
rejected of men? He was taken from prison and from judgment ?’ 
It introduces a suffering Messiah; an idea which the Jewish 
mind, from before the Christian era to the present time, has 
either rejected with scorn, or endeavoured te evade, by intro- 
ducing the figment of two Messiahs; a son of Joseph and a son 
of David, allowing that the former shall be subjected to suffering 
and death, but claiming for the latter immunity from affliction, 
and unprecedented worldly prosperity and regal honour. And it 
is particularly worthy of observation, how carefully the Chaldee 
Targum applies to king Messiah whatever of reward or glory 
appears in the section, while the afflictions and degradation therein 
depicted are represented as the appropriate punishment of his 
enemies. Still, there were Israelites at a very early age, whose 
views of their promised anointed one were not so entirely secu- 
larized. From the time that the venerable Simeon intimated the 
sufferings of the son in announcing the anguish of the mother 
(Luke ii. 35), there have not been wanting others of his nation 
who knew that, in accordance with the revealed will of God, ‘it 
behoved the Christ to suffer’ (xxiv. 46), and then to receive his 
reward of glory. These Jews did not scruple to apply texts in 
this section to the Messiah, who was to atone for the sins of the 
men and to bear their diseases. In the Talmud we meet with 
the strange assertion, that the Messiah is called leprous, or the 
leper, on account of the word smitten (the original of which is 
sometimes used of leprosy), applied to him in liu. 4. ‘ Leper is 
his name, as it is said, but he bore our sicknesses, and our sor- 
rows he sustained them, and we regarded him smitten, stricken 
by God, and afflicted.* The book Pesikta represents the Mes- 
siah as redeeming mankind, and applies to him the same words. 
The Midrash Tanchuma, an old commentary on the Pentateuch, 
explains the first verse of this section of Isaiah, respecting king 
Messiah, whom it describes as more exalted than Abraham, than 
Moses, than the ministering angels. ‘The reader may find these 
and other equally pertinent passages, quoted from ancient Jewish 
books, in Hengstenberg’s Christology,’ a work worthy of all com- 
mendation for its deep religious tone, its profound learning, and 
philological accuracy. 

This section, then, describes the sufferings and exaltation of 








© Bab. Tal. Treatise Sanhedrim, fol. 98,2. The reader may see the whole con- 
text of this remarkable passage quoted in my Essay on John vi. pp. 86-88. 
4 Vol. i. pp. 484-486, Keith’s Translation. 
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the promised Messiah. There does not appear to be positive 
ree that any other idea was intended. If, however, a more 
comprehensive view of it can be taken, which, while it maintains 
the Messiah to be the direct and primary subject of the prediction, 
does also disclose in the background, as it were, of the picture 
some faint delineations of another, less prominent, but still con- 
nected with it; such a view would undoubtedly harmonize with 
several other prophetic representations. Then, the graphical 
delineation of the great prophet might represent also, though 
faintly, the character and state of the whole prophetic body; the 
marked description of the earthly humiliation and celestial dignity 
of the universal king might trace out, yet not without some indis- 
tinctness, the similar condition of his true Israel, ultimately united 
to him by a living faith. In such a view the application to the 
inferior object must of course be very general. 

A clear and full development of the principle of prophetic 
interpretation here suggested would extend this introduction to a 
disproportionate length, and have no necessary connection with its 
main purpose. The truth of it can hardly be questioned by the 
Christian interpreter, though its application requires caution and 
judgment, combined with competent knowledge of holy Scripture. 





COMMENTARY OF RABBI SOLOMON JARCHI, 
ON ISAIAH LII. 13—LIII. 


13. Behold, my servant: behold, in after times, my servant 
Jacob shall prosper, (that is), the righteous among them. 

14, As many people were astonished at them, when they saw 
their state of humiliation, and said to one another, how much 
more deformed‘ than man is their appearance! See how dark 
(contemptible) is their form compared with that of other men! 

16. So, as we see with our own eyes ‘nt 73.2 So now indeed 
he, his hand shall be great, and he shall put down the horns of 
the nations who scattered him (Zech. i. 21) ‘\ypp. They will 
shut their mouths through the greatness of their astonishment, 
for they shall see in him honour such as was not told them of any 
man—‘y3)2nn, they will understand. LILI. 1. Who hath believed 





© The following references may be taken as a specimen of such:—2 Sam. vii. 
compared with Heb. i. 5; Hos. xi, 1 with Matt. ii. 15; Deut. xviii. 9-22 with Acts 
iii, 22, 23, and various passages quoted in the New Testament from the last twenty- 
seven chapters of Isaiah, especially Matt. iii. 3, with the parallel places in the other 
Gospels, and in 1 Pet. i. 24, 25, from Isa. xl. 3-8. 

Lit. corruption. ‘ Marred,’ Eng. trans. 

& ‘So shall he sprinkle many nations,’ Eng. trans, 
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our report? Thus will they say to each other: if we had heard 
from the mouth of others what we see, it would not have been 
credible.—And the arm of the Lord; to whom hath it been re- 
vealed, up to this time, in greatness and majesty like this ? 

2. And he shall grow up like a plant before him. Before this 
people attained such greatness," they were in a very low condition, 
and grew up among their trees (as it were),' like a sucker among 
suckers of the oaks. And like a root: (which) grows up from a 
dry ground. No form: at the beginning he had neither form nor 
glory.* And when we shall see him, (there is) no beauty that we 
should desire him: and when we saw him at the beginning, 
without (beautiful) appearance, how should we desire him? That 
we should desire him, is expressive of admiration. 

3. He was despised and rejected of men. It was the usage of 
this prophet to speak of all Israel as one man: (as), fear not, my 
servant Jacob; and now hear, my servant Jacob (xliv. 1, 2); 
and also in this place, behold, my servant shall prosper, he speaks 
of the house of Jacob, and the word $y» expresses prosperity, as— 
and Daniel prospered in all his ways (1 Sam. xviii. 14).—*snon>. 
Through the greatness of their shame and degradation, they as it 
were hid their faces from us; they bound up the face by conceal- 
ing (it), that we should not see them, as a wounded man hides his 
face and fears to be looked at. 

4. But our griefs he bore: The word }2x is always used in the 
sense of but. But now we see that his degradation did not come 
upon him through wrath, but he was chastised with chastisements, 
in order that all the nations might be atoned for by the chastise- 
ments of Israel. Sickness which should have come on us he 
bore. And we regarded him: we supposed that he was hated by 
God. 

5. But he was not so, but was wounded for our transgressions 
and bruised for our iniquities. ‘The chastisement of our peace 
was upon him: there came on him the chastisements whereby our 
peace was attained,™ since he was chastised in order that there 
might.be peace to all the world. 

6. All we like sheep have gone astray. Now it appears that 
all the heathen nations have erred." 43 yypn. He was entreated 
through him, and was reconciled as respects the iniquity of all of 





h Lit. before this greatness came to the people. 

i [ have introduced the expression, as it were, to illustrate what I suppose to be 
the author’s meaning. The passage is not clear. Breithaupt, in his Latin trans- 
lation of Jarchi, says, that one of the two manuscripts which he collated read 
Y ND, from the land, instead of yon, from his trees. 

« *Comeliness,’ Eng. trans. 

m Lit. the chastisements of the peace which was for us. 

" ‘Hath laid on him,’ Eng. trans. 
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us, so that his world should not be destroyed. It is a term of 
supplication, in French espriér.° 

7. He was oppressed (or exacted’); behold by exactors and 
oppressors: and he was afflicted (or he answered?) by fraudulent 
declarations, in French surparler.4 And he opened not his mouth : 
he bore and was still, like the lamb which is led to the slaughter, 
and like a sheep which before her shearers is dumb. The words— 
he opened not his mouth—refer to the lamb led to the slaughter. 

8. From prison and from judgment was he taken away. The 
prophet proclaims’ that the nations will say this in after times, 
when they shall see that he was taken away from the prison in 
which he had been confined by them, and from the judgment of 
the chastisements which he had hitherto borne. And his genera- 
tion: the years that passed along over him ;* who will relate the 
distressess which befel him ?—For he was cut off: he was (so) at 
the beginning when' he was taken away captive from the land of 
the living, that is the land of Israel. Because for the transgression 
of my people, this stroke fell upon" the righteous among them. 

9. And he gave* with the wicked his grave: He delivered up 
himself to be buried according to all (or, in any way) that the 
wicked among the nations determined concerning him, who con- 
demned them ¥ to death, and the burial of asses in the bowels of 
the dogs. At the sentence of the wicked he preferred being 
buried to denying the living God. And with a rich (man* in) his 
death: At the sentence of the ruler he delivered himself up to all 
kinds of death which he pronounced against him,* because he 
would not venture to deny * (God, would not) do wickedness and 
commit violence, like all the nations among whom he sojourned. 
And no deceit (was) in his mouth in venturing on false worship 
with (or to) God. 

10. And it pleased the Lord: the holy blessed God was pleased 





° The French word now employed is priér. Whether this or the other were in 
more common use when Jarchi wrote, 1 am unable to say. Breithaupt tells us 
that one of his manuscripts reads °8'"5W", which he expresses by despri¢r. He 
intimates that the text may be corrupted. 

P U3 means, to oppress and also to exact; and 7), to afflict and to answer. 

4 I have followed the reading of one of Breithaupt’s manuscripts, yorpne. 

' Lit. announces and says, 

* This is a literal translation, to which I can attach no clear meaning. 

t Lit. and. 

“ Lit. came to. 

x The English translation is, ‘and he made.’ The literal version is, and he 
gave, or they gave, that is, people gave, allotted. Such indefinite usage is very 
common. 

y The original is plural. * The original is in the singular number. 

® Lit. decided upon him, » Lit. take on him denial. 

© The printed reading is mona, but Breithaupt’s manuscript has mon, which 
he prefers, 
to 
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to bruise him, and to turn him to good; therefore he put him to 
grief (or he made him sick).—If* and so forth. God says, I will 
see if his soul be devoted* and delivered up to my holiness, (so 
as) to return it to me (as) a trespass offering on account of all his 
faithlessness. I will recompense it to him, and he shall see his 
seed and so forth. ows denotes atonement which a man makes to 
one whom he has offended, in French amende; as it is said of 
(or in‘) the Philistines, ye shall not return it empty, but shall 
return to him a trespass offering. 

11. Of the travail of his life: He ate and was satisfied, and 
neither plundered nor committed violence. By his knowledge will 
my righteous (servant) do justice to: My servant gave true judg- 
ment to all who came before him for judgment. And their 
iniquities he bore, according to the ee of all the righteous,® as it 
is said—thou and thy sons shall bear the iniquity of the sanctuary 

Num. xviii. 1). 

12. Therefore: on account of his having done this, I will 
divide to him an inheritance and lot among many (or, the great) : 
with the most ancient fathers.—mnyn. He poured out his life to 
death, (as) the word (is used elsewhere) ; she poured out (emptied) 
her pitcher (Gen. xxiv. 20).—And he was numbered with the 
transgressors. He bore chastisements as if he had sinned and 
transgressed ; but on account of others he bore the sin of the 
many.—And he made intercession for the transgressors : on ac- 
count of chastisements which were inflicted ® on him, kindness hath 
come to the world.’ 





COMMENTARY OF RABBI DAVID KIMCHI, 
ON ISAIAH LIT, 13—LII1. 


13. BeHoLp, my servant shall prosper. This section relates to 
the captivity * of Israel, and he calls them my servant, as he says— 
thou Israel my servant, Jacob whom I have chosen (Isa. xliv. 1). 
He says, behold the time shall come that my servant Jacob shall 


4 The English translation has when. © Lit. given. 
f Or, it may be translated, as was said by the Philistines. The reference is to 
1 Sam. vi. 3. 

& That is, as they are accustomed to do. 

h Lit. have come. 

i The reading given by Breithaupt is much more intelligible than the ordinary 
one, and for this and other reasons I have not hesitated to translate from it. It is 
as follows :—Doiy> maw AND WSs wae yD yt Sy. 

* The Rabbies often use the term captivity to express the dispersed and sub- 
jected condition of the Jews subsequently to the destruction of their civil and reli- 
gious polity by the Romans, 
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rosper, and be exalted and raised up and be very high. Say, 
e shall prosper, as—and David prospered in all his ways (1 Sam. 
xviii. 14); and thus the Targum of Jonathan, (which translates 
it) nby. And he says, shall be exalted and be raised and be 
high, employing a term of elevation in every word, because his 
elevation should be exceedingly great. And now I will explain 
the section according to the explanation of my respected father, 
whose memory be blessed, in the book Haggalui.™ 

14. As (many) were astonished: (it is) expressive" of wonder, 
as—astonished among them (Ezek. iii. 15). He says, as they 
wondered at the greatness of thy humiliation. And they were 
right to wonder, for they saw that he was more deformed than 
any man ; his appearance and his form more than the rest of the 
children of men. And, inasmuch as (the prophet) speaks some- 
times in the second person, as when he says—at thee ; and some- 
times in the third, as when he says—his appearance and his form ; 
—this is the usage of Scripture in many places, as we have 
written. And the wise Rabbi Abraham explains (the place thus,) 
that—so deformed more than man (was) his appearance —are the 
words of the nations who wondered at Israel, and said that their 
appearance was more deformed than (that of other) men. For 
how many nations are there in the world who think that the Jew’s 
form (appearance) is different from (that of) all others. Indeed 
there are some of them who inquire whether a Jew has a mouth 
or an eye. Thus he in the land of Ishmael and in the land of 
Edom. nnmwn: The mem is with chirek, and it is an adjective 
(or concrete); and thus (in) mbwapn oyna, the separate cities 
(Josh. xvi. 9) the » has chirek and (the word is) an adjective.°— 
yn is with cholem, on account of the Aleph. 

15. ‘ny y2.? It conveys the meaning of discourse, like yy, it 
shall drop, which expresses the idea of sprinkling and also of dis- 
coursing: (as) they dropped water (Judg. v. 4); in the sense of 
sprinkling: they shall not drop—they will drop ;1 in the sense of 
discoursing. Thus my means discourse; and it is a transitive 
verb in Liphil, in French parler. He says, as they wondered at 
his humiliation, so shall they wonder at his greatness, and shall 
speak of it continually —Kings yypp' their mouths at him: Even 
to kings their glory shall appear to be great glory: and accord- 





™ This book is said to have been written in opposition to Christianity. The 
word may mean, the revealed. See Wolf's Bibliotheca Hebraa, vol. iii. p. 423. 

Lit. a matter. 

° That is, the Hebrew word, though a participle, is used like an adjective. It 
is rendered in the English translation ‘separate,’ not separated. 

P So shall he sprinkle, Eng. trans. 

4 Micah ii. 6. The English translation has ‘ prophesy.’ 

* Shall shut, Eng. trans. 
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ingly he says, and the nations shall see thy righteousness and all 
kings thy glory (Isa. lxii. 2). y¥py is a word expressive of 
opening, as—skipping (Song Sol. ii. 8) upon the hills—which is 
the opening of the steps in springing, and also of shutting, as— 
thou shalt not shut* thy hand. And both these ideas may be 
comprehended‘ in the word; (as if he had said), they opened 
their mouth to recount his greatness, or, they laid (their) hand 
upon (their) mouth through the greatness of their wonder.— 
For that which was not told them shall they see; they will 
see more of his greatness than had been told them, and more 
than they had heard will they at that time understand of his 
greatness. 

LIII. 1. Who hath believed: The nations will then say, who 
believed the account which we heard respecting him from the 
mouth of the prophets, or from the mouth of those who speak in 
their name ? We did not believe what we now see with our eyes. 
—And the arm of the Lord for whom hath it been manifested— 
like as it hath been manifested for this (people?) Or, for whom" 
—may be interpreted in the way of (ironical) contempt: for whom 
hath it been manifested as it hath been manifested for this 
(people !) meaning, who was there for whom the arm of the 
Lord was manifested ? * 

2. And he shall grow up asa sucker.) Of*—his branches shall 
spread ;—as the root which is in a dry ground: and he shall grow 
up as a sucker ; from him who (or that which) had neither form 
nor beauty :* so this (people) was. And in my opinion the expla- 
nation is (as follows). Now this (people) went up from the 
captivity in the presence of God, and they went up from the 
captivity in an extraordinary way, as if a sucker should grow u 
from a dry ground, or if a root of a tree or an herb should be 
found which sprouts in a dry ground, which would be extraordinary : 
so their going up from the captivity was extraordinary. And 
the same thing is repeated in different words—No form to him: 
while he was in the captivity he had neither form nor honour ; 





* Deut. xv. 7. Itis hardly necessary to say, that in this and the former refe- 
rence, the original word is the same as that employed by Isaiah. 

* Lit, explained. 

“ He means, the whole clause beginning with these words. 

* The meaning of Kimchi seems to be this; that the nations will either be 
amazed at the evident manifestation of God’s power in favour of the Jews, or else 
they will deride them for the want of it with bitter sarcasm. In the former case, 
the reference will be to their expected restoration and prosperity ; in the latter, to 
their previous degradation. 

¥ As a tender plant, Eng. trans. : 

* That is, of the same sort as, corresponding with. He means, that the original 
word 31) sucker, is the same as that rendered branches in the passage quoted from 
Hos. xiv. 7 (6). 

® Lit. honour. 
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meaning ornament, beauty. And we saw him and no beauty: 
and we looked at him, and his appearance was not beautiful, but 
shocking and different from the rest of mankind. That we should 
desire him: (that is), and we did not desire him, but loathed 
him. The negative particle, which is here introduced, qualifies 
both the expressions. 

3. He was despised: It were unnecessary to say that we did 
not desire him; as the contrary,* he was despised in our eyes.— 
nw Som. Who was less (or, more despicable) than the sons of 
men: or the meaning is, he was rejected by men, who did not 
associate with him.—A man of sorrows and acquainted with grief 
(or sickness): the sorrows and the grief (or sickness, signify) the 
distresses of the captivity ; and the meaning of acquainted is, that 
he knew and was accustomed to put on¢ the yoke of the captivity. 
—onp inpes1. As, through great aversion, we hide the face from 
that which we do not like to look at; because we loathed him, 
and did not at all regard him. 

4, But our griefs (or sicknesses): The prophet Ezekiel writes, 
the son shall not bear the iniquity of the father, neither shall the 
father bear the iniquity of the son (xviii. 20); how much less 
(then) one man (in general) that of another, and how much less a 
people that of another people. If (it be) so, how is this—our 
griefs he bore ; he was wounded for our transgressions, and b 
his stripes we are healed? And is not this like that which Jere- 
miah says in the Book of Lamentations? Our fathers have sinned 
and are not, and we have borne their iniquities (v. 7). For that 
corresponds with—visiting the iniquity of the fathers on the 
children (Exod, xx. 5), and takes place ® when the children con- 
tinue to practise ‘ the works of their fathers, as he says—of them 
that hate me (Exod. xx. 5); for it is right with Gods that the 
son should bear his iniquity, the iniquity of the father. But what 
Jeremiah says, he says in the language of the lamenting: for, in 
the midat of their distress, their words would not be with judgment 
and gravity. But this is what the nations will say; truly he hath 
borne our griefs and such like, is their own language: not that 
Israel did bear the iniquity of the nations, but they thought so 
when they knew, as they saw in the time of the deliverance, that 
the religion which Israel clung to was true, and the religion which 
they clung to was false ; and they said, truly our fathers inherited 
lies, vanity and nothingness, and so forth (Jer. xvi. 19). They 








b Lit. xy, which he has mentioned (or recorded), stands at the place of two; 
meaning it qualifies both AN W and IAN. 

© Lit, but also (or even), Lit. to put over on him, 

© Lit. this is. f Lit. hold fast in their hands. 

8 Or, it is a judgment from God. 
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say, eccevting te their own conjecture, if so, what was the distress 
which Israel bore in the captivity? behold, it was not on account 
of their iniquity, for they clung to a right religion, and we, be- 
cause we enjoyed " peace, and quietness, and rest, and confidence, 
we clung to a false religion. If the grief and the sorrow which 
should have come on us came thus on them, and if they were a 
ransom and expiation for us, and we did consider them,' when in 
captivity, as stricken and smitten by God, and afflicted by the 
hand of God, on account of their! iniquity ; now indeed we see 
that this is not on account of their! iniquity, but on account of 
ours: this is what he means." 

5. And he was wounded. inp is a verb of the quadriliteral 
form,™ of the same meaning as yn, to be in pain as a travailling 
woman, and from the same root. And—smitten"—corresponds 
with °—hath smitten my life down to the ground (Ps, exliti. 3). 
‘y'y row. srw is like y25>, we all; like p»oyow nbon, it shall be 
wholly carried away captive (Jer. xiii. 19) ; like nny nibs, that 
is to say moby mba, the whole captivity (Amos i. 6,9). The 
chastisements which should all have come on us came on him.? 
But some explain it from mbw, peace, namely, that we were in 
peace, and the chastisement should haye come on us on account 
of our iniquities, but it came on him.—And by his stripes: cor- 
responding with, stripe for stripe (Exod. xxi. 25), only the one is 
dageshed and the other not. And the (expressions) stripes and 
stricken are figurative (representing) the distresses of the captivity. 
And the meaning of—we are healed—is like, for I am the Lord 
that healeth thee (Exod. xv. 26). 

6. All we like the sheep, have gone astray: He means to say, 
like sheep without a shepherd, therefore he says, like the sheep, 
with a patach under the caph to denote the definite article, for 
it is the stray sheep that has no shepherd.—Hath laid (or, caused 





» Lit. there was to us. 

i Jn the original the number is changed from the plural to the singular, because 
the verb here quoted from the fourth verse has the singular suffix. 

* Lit. says. The verb to say, both in the Hebrew Bible and Greek Testament, 
is often used to express intention. In this sense it appears to be employed in Gal. 
iii. 16; ‘he does not mean of seeds, as of many, but as of one.’ That is, the pro- 
mise just quoted relates to one particular class of descendants of Abraham, and not 
to his posterity in general. Many commentators have supposed the apostle to be 
reasoning from the use of the singular number in the original Hebrew, and have 
thus embarrassed themselves in a difficulty of their own making; whereas he 
rather appears to be merely explaining its meaning in the passage quoted, with the 
view of applying it to his subject. 

™ That is, it is quadriliteral in the form here used, in Piel. The vau, it must 
be remembered, is radical. 

® Eng. trans. ‘ bruised.’ © Lit. of. See note * on p, 357, 

» Kimchi considers the original as expressive of completeness. 

4 Lit. for. 
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to fall): It is the punishment which falls on them, and it is God 
who causes (it) to fall, for he sends the evil on them. The 
meaning of j\y is, punishment of iniquity ; as—for the punishment 
of the Tunsies is not yet full. 

7. It was exacted,* and he was afflicted: It was exacted in 
money: like—he exacted the silver—he shall not exact of his 
neighbours (2 Kings xxiii. 35; Deut. xv. 2). He was afflicted: 
in body, for they afflicted his body with stripes. And notwith- 
standing‘ he did not open his mouth. He was not permitted to 
ery and to murmur on account of what we were doing to him, but 
was like a lamb that they lead to slaughter, that doth not open its 
mouth, and doth not ery, or like the sheep that is dumb before its 
shearers. And the comparison of the lamb refers to him humble 
in body and to his innocence; and the comparison of the sheep 
refers to exaction of the money, which is—according to the com- 
parison—the fleece. And he compares him to a 529 and not to a 
was, on account of its greater weakness," for in all species (of 
animals) the female is weaker than the male: thus Israel in the 
captivity were exceedingly weak. ‘nods: is dumb: it is milel,* 
and preterite Niphal. And he doth not open his mouth; neither 
on account of the body (afflicted) nor the money (exacted).’ 

8. From oppression :* From the oppression of the captives who 





* Gen. xv. 16. The meaning of }\P in this passage is most probably iniquity, 
as our translators have rendered it. Yet there can be no doubt that the word is 
otten employed in the sense of punishment, distress, as the best critics and lexico- 
graphers have shown. It is thus used in Ps. xxxi. 11 (10), ‘my strength faileth, 
because of my punishment or grief ;’ and in 2 Sam. xvi. 12, ‘it may be that the 
Lord will look on mine affliction.’ And in this sense it ought to be understood in 
Ps. xl. 13 (12), as the connection and parallelism evince: ‘innumerable evils have 
compassed me about ;—my distresses have taken hold upon me.’ Thus, one objec- 
tion to understanding this Psalm of the Messiah is removed. 

* He was oppressed, Eng. trans. t Lit. with all this. 

“ The former word denotes properly a female sheep that is a mother, and the 
latter a sheep a year old and upwards. Gesen. 

« This is a Chaldee term denoting that the word is accented on the penultima. 

y¥ When the reader calls to mind the intolerable exactions practised on the richer 
Jews in the middle ages, and the most iniquitous persecutions to which they were 
subjected, he will not be surprised that their commentators should apply such pas- 
sages as the above to outrages, of which they were the unhappy witnesses, if not 
the miserable victims. 

* The English translation is ‘from prison,’ but that of Kimchi is far better. The 
former involves the Christian exposition, which explains the whole chapter of the 
Messiah, in some difficulty, whilst the latter is entirely in harmony with it. The 
word is used for oppression, trouble, in Ps. cvii. 39, ‘brought low through oppres- 
sion.’ The next word, rendered ‘judgment,’ most probably means judicial sen- 
tence, as in 2 Kings xxv. 6, ‘they gave judgment upon him.’ The preposition is 
not unfrequently used in the sense of i » as in Gen, ix. 11, ‘by the waters of a 
flood,’ Job vii. 14, ‘by dreams, oy visions.’ The verb is used of dying, whether by 
a violent death or otherwise. If, then, we allow a hendiadys in the first part of 
the verse, the translation will be as follows, ‘by an oppressive sentence he was 
— off. The correctness of the application to Jesus, the true Messiah, needs no 
illustration, 
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were oppressed there, and from the sentence of the prisoners which 
the judges passed on them: he was taken away and delivered 
from all this——And his generation who would declare? who 
would have said that his generation should be so great!" And it 
is like—who would have said unto Abraham (Gen. xxi. 7).— 
nmvw* has the sense of speaking: as*—of the work of thy hands 
I will speak. And they are of the quadriliteral form of verbs 
quiescent ain.‘—For he was cut off from the land of the living ; 
when he went into captivity from his land, which is called the land 
of the living, as—-I will walk before the Lord in the land of the 
living (Ps. exvi. 9): and how should we have supposed that he 
would have attained such greatness?—For the transgression of 
my people: every nation will say thus, that on account of its 
transgression the stroke had come on them, not on account of 
their own transgression, 

9. And he gave. They put him to death—in the captivity, as 
they put to death the wicked on account of their wickedness, and 
(yet) he did no violence, and did not speak deceit with his mouth ; 
and they put him to death, as if he had done evil, and they 
oppressed him with the wicked. And the meaning of, and he 
gave, (is,) that he delivered up himself to death; for they would 
have liberated him, if he would have denied his law and turned 
to their law. But he delivered himself to death, and would not 
deny his law; and thus it says, for thy sake are we killed all the 
day (Ps. xliv. 22). And the meaning of—and with the rich in 
his death—(is this), that indeed he enriched those that put him to 
death on account of his riches, and he was put to death not on 
account of wickedness which was in him, but on account of riches 
which he possessed. And (as to) the meaning of wnvo2: the 
word is plural, for they inflicted on them many fie deaths ; 
some of them were burned, and some of them were slain with the 
sword, and some of them were stoned; and they deliver them- 
selves up to all (kinds of death), on account of the unity of God. 

10. And the Lord was pleased to bruise him; he hath put him 
to grief: In his sorrows and in his distresses in the captivity, we 
only see God was pleased ; for he adhered to his law, which is 
the law of truth, and he delivered himself up on account of it. 
Since (it was) thus, we see no reason for his sorrows, but, either 
he was seized on account of his iniquities, or, God was pleased 
thus to bruise him, and to put him to grief: and the pleasure of 
God we do not know. ‘sna, aleph, which is the last radical of 





* Lit. to such a degree in greatness. > Lit. and thus. 

© Ps, exliii. 5. Our English translation has, ‘I will muse.’ 

4 That is, the middle retical vau is quiescent. ¢ And he made, Eng. trans, 
‘ That is, we cannot fully comprehend the motives which led him thus to act. 
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the verb, is wanting, and it is called (or read) like verbs in 
aleph, although the root is most frequently with He—‘ px; If 
his soul shall make a trespass offering: But this we see, that a 
good recompense is (given) to him on account of the evil which 
he bore ; and since his soul (or life) put itself in the place of a 
trespass offering, as he says—with the wicked—now he shall see 
great posterity: as the prophet Zechariah says respecting them 
—they shall increase as they have increased ; and he says, I will 
bring them into the land of Gilead and Lebanon, and (place) 
shall not be found for them (x. 8,10). And Ezekiel says, I 
will increase them (with) men like a flock (Ezek. xxxvi. 37).—He 
shall prolong his days: as it is said in this book, like the days of 
a tree are the days of my people (Ixv. 22); and the prophet 
Zechariah says, and every man with his staff in his hand for great 
age (viii. 4).—* And the pleasure of the Lord shall prosper in 
his hand:’ Behold, in the captivity, it was the pleasure of the 
Lord to bruise him; but the recompense is this, it shall prosper 
in his hand; God was pleased to increase him, and to benefit 
him exceedingly. 

11. Thus far (we have) the words of the nations: hereafter 
the words of God.—Of the trouble .of his soul: (that) which he 
bore in the captivity, he shall have a retribution, because he shall 
see and be satisfied; that is, he shall see good with which he 
shall be satisfied.—By his knowledge shall my righteous servant 
justify (or make righteous) many: My servant, that is, Israel, as 
we have said in the beginning of this section. And the exposition 
of, by his knowledge, corresponds with what is written, that the 
earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord (Isa. xi. 9), and 
it is written that they shall all know me (Jer. xxxi. 384): and 
behold, my servant Israel, who was righteous and knew the Lord, 
shal] make many nations righteous by his knowledge; as it is 
written, and many nations shall come and say, come and let us 
go up to the mountain of the Lord, and to the house of the God 
of Jacob, and he will teach us of his way and so forth (Isa. ii. 3; 
or Mic. iv. 2).—And he will bear their iniquities: He, by his 
righteousness, will bear (away) the iniquities of the nations, for 
by his righteousness peace and happiness shall prevail in the 
world, even among the nations. 

12. Therefore will I divide to him among many: Many and 
strong; these are Gog and Magog, and the nations that will 
come with them against Jerusalem, as the prophet Zechariah 
says: and the wealth of all the heathen round about shall be 
gathered together, gold, silver and apparel in great abundance 
(xiv. 14). And this shall be his recompense, because he poured 
out his life unto death; since he delivered up himseif unto death 
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by the hand of the nations in the captivity, he shall have all this 
gies, and their money shall be instead of his money which they 
took, and their life instead of the life of him whom they put to 
death there ; all the wealth of Gog and Magog, as it is written. 
‘anyn, he poured out his life to death; and thus, she poured out 
(emptied) her pitcher (Gen. xxiv. 20); it has the meaning of 
pouring out, but the form of the word is different—And he was 
numbered with the transgressors; as we have explained (the 
clause), and he gave with the wicked his grave. And he bore 
the sin of many: it may be explained of the captivity; and he 
means (by) sin of many, that which the nations sinned against 
him, and he bore and carried their distress. And this is like,’ 
and the sin (is in) thine own people (Exod. v. 16). And he made 
intercession for the transgressors: And although he thus suppli- 
cated on account of the transgressors who had transgressed against 
him, and he was sought by them to bless their country; as it 
says, and seck the peace of the city whither I have carried you 
away captive and so forth (Jer. xxix. 7). And thus (it is used) 
in Hiphil,” in the meaning of supplication and seeking—made 
intercession to the king (Jer. xxxvi. 25), and—wondered that there 
was no intercessor (Isa. lix. 16). 

This section may also be explained in reference to the time of 
the redemption, and the interpretation will be as we have inter- 
preted (the words)—and their iniquities he will bear. And (some 
of) our Rabbies explained it respecting Moses our master, on 
whom be peace, and they said: because he poured out his life 
unto death, (that is) since he delivered himself up to death, as it 
is said, and if not, blot me, I pray thee, out of thy book which 
thou hast written (Exod. xxxii. 82). And he was numbered with 
the transgressors, because he was numbered with those who died 
in the wilderness. And he bore the sin of many, because he made 
atonement on account of the work of the calf. And he made 
intercession for the transgressors, because he sought mercies on 
account of the transgressions of Israel.—But Jonathan interprets 
‘say Sw mon thus: my servant Messiah shall prosper: and he 
explains tony we (thus): as the house of Israel waited for him 
and so forth. 





COMMENTARY OF RABBI ABEN EZRA, 
ON ISAIAH LII. 13—LII. 


And behold my servant shall understand. .This section is very 
difficult. Our opponents! say that it refers to their God, and they 





8 Lit. according to the way of. h Lit. and like it of the grave conjugation. 
i He means the Christians, 
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explain—my servant—of the body.* But this is unfounded, for— 
shall understand—cannot be said of the body, even although the 
man were living. And further, what will be the meaning of— 
shall see seed, shall prolong days—while of the former he had 
none, and the latter is inapplicable to him! And further, he 
shall divide the prey with the strong. And the proof is complete, 
for (it is said) previously, that the Lord will go before them (lii. 
12), meaning Israel, and afterwards, sing, O barren (liv. 1), 
meaning the congregation of Israel" And observe—my servant 
—means every (or any) Israelite in the captivity ; and he is the 
Lord’s servant. Many also explain it of the Messiah, on account 
of what our forefathers of blessed memory said, that on the day 
when the house of the sanctuary was destroyed, Messiah was born, 
and bound in fetters. But observe (that in this case) many verses. 
would be without meaning ; namely, he was despised and rejected 
by men"—he was taken from prison and from judgment—and he 
gave with the wicked his grave: and what (then will be) the 
sense of—he will see seed—he will prolong days? And the Gaon, 
Rabbi Saadias, whose memory be blessed, beautifully interprets 
the whole section of Jeremiah. Thus, the words, he will sprinkle 
many nations, will mean—by his mouth, in the course of his pro- 
phecy. Also he (Jeremiah) writes in the beginning of his book, 
as (if he were) a suckling before him, for he was young when he 
prophesied.° And the Lord caused to meet on him—and he bare 
the sin of many: for thus he writes: remember that I stood be- 
fore thee to ask good for them.?—Like a lamb to the slaughter he 





k Aben Ezra appears to use this term to express our Lord’s human nature, and 
to have had very indistinct ideas of the doctrine of the incarnation. Christians 
never predicated intelligence of the body of Christ, but of his soul. Even those 
sectaries who held that the Logos took the place of the soul, did not maintain the 
absurdity here implied. 

m Aben Ezra’s objections are easily answered. The seed or posterity mentioned, 
are not natural but spiritual progeny, and the length of days is the everlasting life 
of the exalted Messiah in heaven. The division of the prey is figurative of the 
happy result of conquest. He acknowledges that interpreters in general had given 
such a figurative interpretation. See him on ver. 12, aud the note there. And 
although the section does stand in connection with prophecies relating to Israel, 
both preceding and following, yet it is natural and according to Isaiah’s manner, 
to introduce the Messiah either speaking or spoken of, inasmuch as he is inti- 
mately connected with the true Israel. 

= Or, ceasing to be of men, as he afterwards explains it. These expressions, to 
which the wise Rabbi Abraham can attach no meaning if applied to the Messiah, 
are sufficiently plain to any one who remembers that the prophecies of the Old 
Testament represent him asa man, subjected to humiliation, disgrace, and death, 
preparatory to his exaltation to universal supremacy. 

° Aben Ezra alludes to Jer. i. 6, at the same time accommodating the words of 
Isaiah in liii. 2. He means, of course, when Jeremiah began to prophesy. 

P xviii. 20, The Hebrew is, to speak good; and thus also our English transla- 
tion. It is possible that Aben Ezra may have confounded with this text Jer. xxix. 
7, ‘seek the peace of the city” | 
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is brought: and thus he writes—but I (was) like a lamb (or) an 
ox (that) is brought to the slaughter (xi. 19). And the words— 
he shall divide the spoil with the strong—may be explained in re- 
ference to the portion of food and the reward which the captain of 
the guard gave him.‘ Still, however," it is evident to me that 
there is an intimate connection in this portion (of Isaiah’s pro- 
phecy) ; and what reason can be assigned for introducing Jere- 
miah in the midst of consolations preceding and following? And 
observe, he speaks of any servant of the Lord who is in the cap- 
tivity ; or—my servant—is equivalent to—Israel my servant: the 
latter view is the more accurate.’ 

LIT. 13. And behold my servant S»5y shall understand ; for he 
will yet be exalted and raised up: xv) is Niphal. 

14, As (many) were astonished at thee: like—and your ene- 
mies shall be astonished at it (Levit. xxvi. 32); and the sense is, 
that every one who shall see the servant of the Lord shall be asto- 
nished ; and the word—-many—refers to the nations ;* and—so— 
is equivalent to, so it was." 

14. Sodeformed than man: nnvwp is an adjective (or concrete), 
and yn is of the same form as 1am.* And this (that the pro- 
phet here states) is a matter well known; for how many nations 
are there in the world who think that the Jew’s form (appearance) 
is different from (that of) all others, and inquire whether a Jew 
has a mouth or aneye. Thus in the country of Ishmael and of 
Edom. 

15. So shall he sprinkle. This conveys the same idea as shall 
be exalted and elevated. As our people were in such a condi- 
tion,’ that their appearance was deformed in the eyes of beholders, 
so there shall come a time when they will be avenged on them ; 
shall sprinkle being equivalent to shall pour out their i 

e 





4x1. 5. The, perversion of such a text as this of Isaiah to a circumstance so 
trivial as that referred to in the life of Jeremiah, is a melancholy proof of the 
effect of prejudice in a the intellect. Candour compels the admission that 
such degradation is not limited to Jewish expositors. 

' Lit, but. 

* Lit. and this is nearer than that; that is, it approaches more closely to the 
prophet’s idea. 

' Lit. the meaning of many (is) the nations. 

" Lit. the meaning of so is as if he had said, he was so. 

* Lit. goes according to the way of. 

Y Lit. as our nation was thus. 

2 With this brief, though quite intelligible, language of Aben Ezra, let the 
reader compare the following passages from the popular lectures on the Prophecies 
relative to the Jewish nation, by the Rev. Hugh M‘Neile, M.A., Lond. 1838, ‘It 
is copiously predicted, that the cup of the Lord’s anger shall continue in the hands 
of the Jews until the time appointed of the Lord, not merely to take it out of their 
hand, but also to transfer it into the hands of those who, till then, will have op- 
pressed them. Edom, the Assyrian, and Babylon, were the great types of all the 
subsequent 
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The kings shall shut their mouths; and indeed at him, that is, 
on account of him.— What had not been told them shall they see ; 
what had not entered into the heart of the nations (namely), that 
Israel should be delivered. 

LIII. 1. Who, then the nations will say, who believed? who 
was there that believed that it should be according to this report 
which we heard? And the arm of the Lord to whom was it re- 
vealed? (that is), of old, as it hath been revealed to these ? 

1. And shall grow up: and lo, whatever Israelite serves the 
Lord—or, all Israel—grows up before the blessed Lord, like a 
tender plant or (branch); like—his branches shall spread (Hos. 
xiv. 7. 6).—And as a root out of a dry ground, which neither 
produces fruit nor becomes large.—He hath no form: this is to 
be explained like—and his form (was more deformed) than the 
sons of men.—And (when) we shall see him (there is) no beauty ; 
the negative* qualifies the word with which it is connected, and 
also the clause that follows ;> and thus he was, and we did not de- 
sire him. It is like—a gift in secret pacifieth anger. ol 

3. He 





subsequent enemies of the chosen nation, whether Romans, ‘Turks, or professing 
Christians. The day of Jerusalem's recovery is the day of their ruin. In that 
day it will be a righteous thing in the servants of the Lord to execute unsparing de- 
struction upon his and their enemies.—The Hebrews are now kept in dispersion and 
degradation till the iniquities of the modern mystical Edom and Babylon shall be 
full, and then fury shall be poured forth and vengeance executed both by their own 
hands, as in the case of Joshua’s exterminating conquests, and by a greater hand than 
theirs, stretched out to fight for them.’—Lect. 11, pp. 69, 70. 

It is evident that by enthusiastic and gloomy devotees, such representations 
might be employed in defence of any imaginable degree of fanatical butchery. To 
those, however, who believe that the restoration of the Jews to God will rather 
illustrate the character of the true Messiah as him who ‘ shall speak peace unto the 
Heuthen, (Zech. ix. 10) it is a consolation to think, that these sentiments of the 
popular lecturer will hardly do much mischief, as it is not probable that they will 
ever be practically verified. As for our Rabbi, happily he wrote in a language not 
understood by his Christian superiors, who, if they could have read his com- 
mentary, would probably have made him pay dearly for his exposition. 

® See note >, p. 358. 

> Lit. qualifies itself (or its substance) and another with it. 

¢ Prov. xxi. 14. It is particularly worthy of attention, that the Jewish com- 
mentators presume as a matter of course that every reader of their works is fami- 
liar with the Old Testament. Hence it is, that they frequently illustrate a passage 
by imperfectly quoting a similar one, leaving the omitted portion to be supplied by 
the memory. ‘The lesson that this conveys to Christians, and to not a few Chris- 
tian ministers, 1 need not state. The intelligent Jew of the middle ages read his 
Hebrew Bible, purchased in manuscript at a great price or written out by himself 
with much labour, without the aid of either dictionary or concordance, and read it 
so often that he became well acquainted with its contents, and even with its 
phraseology, so that the citing of a few words suggested to his mind the whole 
context. We have a striking illustration of this method of quoting in the text. 
In order to perceive the applicability of the passage in Proverbs to the case in 
hand, namely, that the negative particle qualifies two things, it is necessary to at- 
tend to the latter half of the verse, which runs thus: ‘and a reward in the bosom 
strong wrath. The one word ‘pacifieth’ qualifies both clauses of the —— 
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3. He was despised and ceased (to be) of men ;4 he ceased to 
be reckoned among men.°—A man of sorrows; (meaning), the 
servant of the Lord. And if (it is intended) of the whole (body), 
the sense of—man—is like—man of war ;‘ and it approximates to 
the pronunciation (or form) of pyy,’ and is construct. ‘The ex- 
pression—sorrow and grief (or, sickness—denotes) the affliction of 
the captivity—And as what we hide the face from." There are 

ople even in the present day who, when they see a Jew, will 

ide their faces from him: and the meaning is (or the reason is, 
because) they will not look at him to deliver him. 

4, But' the chief point* of the verse (or the beginning of the 


portion) 


The reader will not fail to observe several of these imperfect quotations in these 
selections, to which I add from Maimonides, in his Treatise on Repentance, two 
remarkable instances. In chap. vii. sect. 8, where he is speaking of the prayer of 
impenitent sinners being disregarded by God, he cites a A om of Isa. i. 15, the 
omitted portion, however, being essential to the idea intended to be conveyed: * the 
man who (in his impenitent state) was not answered, as it is said, yea, when ye 
make many prayers, and so forth.’ The omitted words, ‘I will not hear,’ must be 
supplied. And again, chap. x. sect. 4, when speaking of love to God as the motive 
to study his law, he remarks, ‘the wise men say again, (he had just before referred 
to other declarations of theirs,) delighteth greatly in his commandments,’ The 
last words, which are cited also in the same connection in the Talmud, is an im- 
perfect quotation from Ps. xii. 1, the former part of the verse— blessed is the man 
that feareth the Lord, that’—being necessary to give meaning to the whole. One 
of the most striking examples that I have met with of this method of quoting or 
referring to a passage is in the commentary of Aben Ezra on Zech. iii. 2, ‘is not 
this a brand plucked from the burning?’ The Hebrew for is not is xibn, and it 
stands at the commencement of the clause; on which the commentator remarks, 


‘and the sense of 819M is allegorical,’ meaning, the whole passage is so. And in 
the same way does the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews express himself in xii. 
27, immediately after he had quoted from Hag. ii. 6, ‘yet once I shake not the 
earth only, but also the heaven ;’ ‘ and this, yet once, signifieth and so forth,’ that 
is, the whole clause of the prophet, beginning with this phrase, expresses the sub- 
ject to which the apostle applies it. Our translation obscures the sense, by adding 
to the original the term word. Peculiarities in the mode of quotation in the New 
Testament, whether they relate to the language or the sense, may almost always 
be illustrated by reference to Jewish writings. 

4 * Rejected of men,’ Eng. trans. 

© Comp. Ps, xxii. 7 (6).° ‘But I am a worm and no man,’ 

‘ I presume Aben Ezra means to say, that the singular noun which is employed 
in the original is used collectively. In Isa. iii. 2, and Ezek. xxxix. 20, the word 
is doubtless susceptible of such a sense, But even there it evidently may denote 
an individual, Still it is well known that singular nouns are often understood col- 
lectively. 

8 The author probably means that the original word IN3, from which comes 
3319, is somewhat similar in its vowel sounds, or in i's form to D¥Y.—If the lan- 


guage, brevis esse laboro, obscurus fio, is applicable to any writer, it is most espe- 
cially so to Aben Ezra. 

» ¢ And we hid as it were our faces from him,’ Eng. trans. 

i ‘Surely,’ Eng. trans. : 

k The original is YX, which bears either of the senses given above. In favour 
of the latter it may be remarked, that on the 9th verse, the Rabbi uses the phrase 
NINN afterwards or at last, which may be antithetic to WN, the first or beyin- 
ning, 
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ortion) is this, we were afflicting (or making sick) and he was 
waren Our sorrows—those by which we caused him to sorrow 
—he was sustaining, and we supposed that he was smitten yyy, 
from the same root as—and behold the plague is at a stand in his 
sight."—Smitten of God; construct (meaning), whom the Lord 
hath smitten and afflicted. The proof that the sickness ought to 
come on us is clear, because our law (or religion)" is wholly vain, 
and they have come on Israel, whose law is the law of truth; and 
the proof (is in the admission,") all we like sheep have gone 
astray. 

5. But he was wounded; from the root ssn. And the chas- 
tisement which shall rpetuate our peace, even it (was) on him; 
the proof (of which is in the words) and by his stripes we are 
healed. And the meaning of wounded (is this), that the Lord 
will visit the nations because they distressed Israel; and thus the 
Targum of Jonathan on—and I will cleanse their blood which I 
have not cleansed. And the meaning of—the chastisement of our 
peace—(is this): It is well known that during the whole period of 
Israel’s distress in the captivity, there shall also be peace to the 
nations. Dost thou not perceive that it is written respecting the 
time of the deliverance—and there shall be a time of trouble 
(Dan. xii. 1): and again, it is written, when the angel replied 
that all the earth sitteth still, and is at rest, and the angel an- 
swered, how long wilt thou not have mercy on Jerusalem ? (Zech. 
i. 11,12). ‘Ihe meaning is, that during the whole period of rest 
to the nations, thou wilt not have mercy on Jerusalem. 

All we: At last they will recognize the truth. And observe 
(that) this is intimately connected with—stricken, smitten of God; 
and it is like (what we read elsewhere), our fathers have inherited 
lies.p—Caused to meet (or light),4 from the same root as—and he 
lighted on a place."—jy is here equivalent to punishment ; as— 
there shall no punishment happen unto thee—for the punishment 





ning. He may intend to say, that at first Isaiah simply represents the nations as 
afflicting and the Jews as bearing; but afterwards he represents the nations as 
recognizing the truth, that the afflictions of the Jews were beneficial to them- 
selves. 

m Levit. xiii. 5. The Hebrew reader need not be reminded that the words 
smitten and plague are of the same root. 

" Meaning, that of the nations, in whose person the author supposes the prophet 
to be speaking. 

© Joel iv. (iii.) 21. The Targum is: I will avenge their blood on the nations. 
But it is difficult to see what bearing this can have on the meaning of wounded in 
the text, or on anything that can possibly be implied. 

r Jer, xvi. 19. The reader will bear in mind that Jeremiah puts this language 
in the mouth of Gentiles. He will remember too that Kimchi speaks of this sup- 

sed sentiment of the Gentiles as erroneous, 

4 Hath laid, Eng. trans. 

r Gen. xxviii. 11. In both texts the original word is the same, 
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of the Amorites is not full—and the punishment of the daughter 
of my people is great.\—But some compare it with'—and do not 
make intercession to me—and say, that the exposition of the py 
of us all, should be according to its literal sense," and that the 
meaning is, he will intercede in order that there may be peace to 
the world, agreeably to (what we read)—and seek the peace of 
the city (Jer. xxix. 7). The word jy will however be in harsh 
construction® with y3 y»spn.- 

7. ws isin Niphal. Yet he opened not his mouth. This re- 
quires no explanation, for every Jew in the captivity is in this 
situation: for in the time of his affliction he will not open his 
mouth to speak; how much less the righteous man among them, 
who will not devote himself to the world, but to the service of 
God, and will not flatter’ prince or great man, in order that 
he may stand up for him in the breach when man rises up 
against him.—And he will not open his mouth; meaning, at any 
time. 

8. From prison: Now behold the Lord delivers Israel and the 
truth* of the righteous ones of Israel—He was taken: The Lord 
took him from prison, him who had been imprisoned by a judg- 
ment, a vindictive judgment.—And his generation who shall de- 
clare? like—or speak (declare) to the earth and it shall teach 
thee (Job xii. 8): it means, who was there that told the men of 
his generation that it should be thus? and he was long ago:* as 
(it is said) he was cut off out of the land of the living. For the 
transgression of my people: (These are) the words of every na- 
tion (who will say) this, that the stroke which fell upon Israel was 
on account of our transgressions: as—he was wounded for our 
transgressions ; and this is undoubtedly the meaning, and for the 
transgression of my people the stroke will come upon them: for 
the word 1 is equivalent to ond.> 

9. And he (or they) gave: Some explain this of those among 
the captives who died, and some say, that the word ynyoa (in his 





* 1 Sam. xxviii. 10; Gen. xv. 16; Lam. iv. 6. Compare note * on p. 360. 

t Lit. there are some who say it is derived from. Jer. vii. 16, where iv the 
original the word is the same. 

“ That is, iniquity. 

* Lit. go hard. He means, if it be understood in the sense of iniquity. 

y Lit. know, recognize. 

* The Hebrew is MONA. If pointed thus, M87, it means the truth, and most 
probably refers to their fidelity or true religious character; but if pointed thus, 
ndxn, it will signify the nations, I prefer the former punctuation, as the latter 
word can hardly be used to express the Jewish people. 

® I do not understand this, The Hebrew is 7.7 733 N17, which may be ren- 
dered, and it was long ago, or, though it has been for a long time. 

> That is, the prophet uses the one word for the other, because they are of the 
same meauing, the former being more poetical. 
death), 
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death), is from the same root as—and thou shalt tread upon 
yworniwa (their high places), and that it refers to the mausoleum,* 
thus making it expressive of—his grave.— And with the rich, wy, 
equivalent to the wicked, pyw.: and the mor is, the nations, 
a are rich in comparison with Israel. It is evident to me, that 
the sense of the verse (is this), that during-the whole period in 
which Israel was distressed in the captivity, he was willing to die 
with the nations ; as (Samson says), let me die with the Philis- 
tines (Judg. xvi. 30). And the Scripture says—and he gave— 
referring to his will; like what is said of Balak, and he warred* 
against Israel. And the evidence that this relates to the great- 
ness of the distress is what is said (immediately afterwards), be- 
cause he had done no violence. For the nations will distress 
Israel without cause, and not on account of (any) act which they 
had committed, or evil word that they had spoken. The interpre- 
tation may comprehend both the views given. And if it be ob- 
jected, is it not mp2?! (the punctuation) is not changed in the 
expression yan dy,8 and why is it changed in the word ynyo3? 
it may be replied, that this word has two forms," as—eunuchs of 
Pharaoch—and—eunuchs of the king.' 

10. And the Lord was pleased to bruise him: (in form) like— 
to speak peaceably unto him ;* of the piel conjugation, with 
dagesh—nn. He hath put him to grief (or made him sick) ; of 
(verbs) in He. It follows the form of (those in) Aleph ; and we 
find also—its sicknesses (midnn), with which the Lord hath 
made it sick (nbn) (Deut. xxix. 21) (22). And behold, he was 
pleased to bruise him ; to chastise him in the captivity—When 
his soul will make an offering for sin; the fear of the Lord will 
be upon him." He shall see children and prolong days ; for he 
shall see, he and his children, the salvation (deliverance) of the 





¢ Lit. the building which is over the grave. 

4 Meaning, it was his wish and effort to make war. Josh. xxiv. 9. 

e Lit. for it may be explained in reference to both subjects (or forms), That is, 
it may comprehend death and mausoleum both, according to the punctuations in 
wing and y*N3. 

* That is, the Beth is pointed with Sheva, and not, as in the other word, with 
Kametz. 

® He means the punctuation here is not altered; the Beth does not change its 
Kametz into Sheva. 

h Lit. goes according to two analogies, 

i Gen. xl. 7; Esth. vi. 14. The English translation in the latter passage has 
‘ chamberlains,’ but the Hebrew word in both places is the same, except that the 
one has Sheva and the other Kametz, thus making the two forms referred to, On 
account of this difference Aben Ezra cites the words as analogous to the two under 
consideration. ’ ° , 

k Gen. xxxvii.4, He means that the form of {85° in Isaiah is like 935 in 
Genesis. : ’ 

m That is, he will be under the influence of true religion. 


Lord. 
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Lord, And observe, he is speaking of that generation which will 

be converted to the Lord, to the law of the Lord, when the time 

arrives, the coming of the Messiah. And the pleasure of the 

Lord shall prosper in his hand: this relates to religion, (and it 

7 that the nations shall be converted to the law of the 
rd. 

11. Of the travail (labour): It means the reward which he 
shall receive on account of what he hath borne. He shall see his 
desire ; or, he shall see good until he is satisfied ; because by his 
knowledge he will make many righteous; and these are the na- 
tions whom Israel will teach to keep the law. And the meaning 
of—he shall bear their iniquities—is, that Israel shall partake” of 
the distress of the nations on account of the multitude of their 
iniquities ; not as they acted towards Israel. Or else the mean- 
ing is, that they (Israel) would intercede with God on account of 
the nations, according to the meaning of—and if the family of 
Egypt go not up.? This is evident to me, for it is proved by the 
subsequent verse. 

12. Therefore: All the interpreters say that this verse is figu- 
rative, and relates to those who died on account of (the doctrine 
of) God’s unity ; and that the term many (ov25) is equivalent to 
great (o>y13), as—to every great man‘ of his house—and refers 
to the prophets, and—the strong—to the fathers: and (thus) the 
meaning will be, that the portion of those who have died on ac- 
count of the unity will be with the prophets. Now we know that 
this thing is (indeed) true, but (the exposition) does not accord 
with the meaning of the section." It is evident to me, that the 
sense is this: therefore I will give to Israel a portion, spoil and 
plunder of many nations; and from the strong, like—as soon as [ 
go out from the city." On account of this (he shall have) a re- 
ward, because he poured out his soul to death. Some say that it 





" Lit. be associated with. 

° That is, the nations did not participate in or sympathize with Israel's distress. 

» Zech. xiv. 18. This is an imperfect quotation. The author appears to have 
in mind the punishment threatened against such as shall refuse to go up to Jeru- 
salem to worship the Lord, to avert which Israel is supposed to intercede. See the 
context in Zechariah. 

4 Esth. i. 8. The English translation is—‘to all the officers;’ but the version 
of Aben Ezra is much nearer the Hebrew, which is 3755 by. 

t I presume the author means, that, as the section in general describes literally 
the distress of Israel, the language by which the subsequent happiness and reward 
are described ought also to be understood literally, and therefore must not be ex- 
plained simply ofa future spiritual reward. It is important, however, to note his 


admission, that commentators had generally so understood it, inasmuch as this 
figurative meaning developing a spiritual reward, is the only one which accords 
with the Christian interpretation. 

* Exod. ix. 29. This reference is to show, that MN has the force of a preposi- 
tion, and means from. 


corresponds 
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corresponds with nd; and denotes publicity.t But it is plain to 
me that it is like—and she poured out her pitcher (Gen. xxiv. 20), 
though the forms are different; and evidence (may be found in 
the text)—pour not out my soul," in the same meaning as 75v.— 
nx} means the same as py) and aye imap, 0 because 
they transgressed against the Lord: thus were Israel accounted. 
And he bare the sin of many: for their distress procured peace 
(happiness) for all the nations, and the sin which they should have 
borne was borne by Israel.—And for the transgressors: on ac- 
count of the transgressors he interceded with the Lord, agreeably 
to—seek the peace of the city (Jer. xxix. 7). The expression— 
for the transgressors—is to be explained of the nations. ’ 

I have thus interpreted to thee the whole section. And in my 
opinion, the expression, behold my servant shall understand, re- 
fers to him of whom the prophet says, behold, my servant, I will 
uphold him,—and he said to me, thou art my servant (Isa. xlii. 
1; xlix. 3). And so it is written—by his knowledge shall my 
righteous servant make many righteous: and it is written, I gave 
my back to the smiters (Isa. 1. 6).—And the deep sense is as I 
have pointed out through half* of the book, and observe all the 
divisions are closely connected. 





TRANSLATION OF THE TARGUM, 
ON ISAIAH LII. 13—LIII. 


Introduction. 


The word Targum means interpretation, and is employed to 
designate certain translations or paraphrases of the Old Testa- 
ment into Chaldee. In very ancient periods, the Bible was trans- 
lated into the vernacular languages of Jews who lived out of 
Palestine, and had lost, either partially or wholly, their know- 
ledge of Hebrew. The Septuagint was prepared for those who 
were accustomed to the use of Greek, and the Targums for such 
as had gradually substituted the Chaldee dialect for their own. 
The most celebrated of these paraphrastic translations are those 
of ONKELOs on the Pentateuch, and Jonatuan Ben Uzziet on 





t He means, that some interpreters explain MY in this place to make bare, ex- 


pose, like mba, to reward, disclose, uncover. 


" Ps. cxli,8. In our English translation—‘ leave not my soul destitute.’ But 
the Hebrew word is the same as that in Isaiah, and the translation of Aben Ezra is 
quite exact. 

* Does he mean, through the latter half or portion of Isaiah, from the 40th chap- 
ter tothe end? The phrase,—servant of the Lord—occurs exclusively in this part 
of his prophecies. 


the 
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the prophets. In addition to the books to which we are accus- 
tomed to apply this term, the Jews comprehend under it Joshua, 
Judges, Samuel, and Kings. These they call the former pro- 
phets, in contradistinction to the others, denominated the later. 
According to the best Jewish accounts, Onkelos flourished a short 
period before Christ, with whom Jonathan was nearly contempo- 
raneous. Some critics have endeavoured to prove that the trans- 
lation ascribed to Jonathan is not of earlier date than the third or 
fourth century; and that the diversity of its style, in different 
places, shows it to be the work of several authors. But Gesenius, 
who has examined this subject with his accustomed accuracy, 
denies that this representation is well founded, and maintains that 
the asserted diversity of style is nothing more than the adaptation 
to different kinds of composition in the Hebrew Bible itself, 
whether historical, didactic, or poetical, judiciously made by the 
one translator; and that there is no good reason to deny the 
Targum the antiquity which the Jews ascribe to it. The sub- 
stance of his remarks is as follows. 

The reasons which have been alleged against the antiquity of 
this Targum are not satisfactory. ‘* Were it as old as its advo- 
cates maintain (says Eichhorn), it could not have been unknown 
to the fathers :—it contains fables which came into circulation in 
a later age :—it attempts to exclude the Messiah from the places 
which the Christians explained of him (Isa. liii. ; Ixiii. 1-5), which 
proves that controversies against the Christians were not unusual 
at the time of its composition;—not to urge the consideration, 
that a Chaldee version was unnecessary at the period assigned to 
it.’ The first and last of these reasons carry their own refutation 
along with them ; for the fathers in general had no knowledge of 
Jewish works, and the prevalency of the Chaldee dialect in the 
time of Christ shows that such translations, which were also in- 
terpretations, were then undoubtedly necessary. That the expla- 
nation of Isa. liii., xiii. 1-5, which applies these places to the 
Messiah, is set aside, is utterly unfounded. In the former it is 
expressly given, and with the greatest arbitrariness ; and if this 
is not the case as to the latter, the omission need not be attri- 
buted to any polemic influence, especially as it cannot be proved 
that the Christians attached extraordinary value to this passage 
as referring to the Messiah. At the same time, the Targumist 
agrees with the Christians in most of the other places which they 
explained of the Messiah, particularly chapters ix., xi.,xlii, The 
introduction of the later Jewish fables would be a most serious 
difficulty, were it possible to show with any certainty the time of 
their origin. Morinus appeals to the name Armillus as applied 
to Antichrist in Isa. xi. 4; but the general idea of Antichrist is 
VOL. VI.—NO, XII. 2c more 
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more ancient than the New Testament, and it cannot be proved 
that the name Armillus, the origin of which is unknown, must be 
so late. Until stronger evidence therefore is alleged for the con- 
trary, I shall adhere to that designation of the age of this Tar- 
gum which is marked out by tradition ; especially as the Chaldee 
is pure and like that of Onkelos. The doctrine which it contains 
respecting the Messiah seems rather to be earlier than the New 
Testament than later, and no definite trace of the government 
having been overthrown appears in it,’ although the author has 
intermingled references to ins own times. 

With more certainty still may the unity of this Targum, which 
many late critics have denied, be defended. ‘The work (it is 
said) is altogether unequal ; the historical books are translated 

retty literally, but the poetical are paraphrased, and additional 
ideas often introduced. ‘This shows the version to have been com- 
posed by various authors.’ Not necessarily, for the author does 
certainly interpret the historical parts of the prophetical books, 
for the most part, simply and literally, while he paraphrases the 
poetical portions of the historical books, and explains the figures 
contained in them ; so that this supposed inequality rather seems 
to belong to his manner. In the degree in which he acts the 
paraphrast, he is not entirely uniform; but it would be very un- 
reasonable to ascribe the work on this account to various authors, 
since the same is true of the Septuagint. This want of uniformity 
is rather to be attributed to the inequality and variable manner 
of the translator. Ifsome passages, which are probably interpo- 
lations, are excluded, I must maintain, that, even with the real 
varieties which appear in particular parts, the whole translation 
is the work of one author. 

The learned writer then proceeds to examine the character of 
this version, which he exhibits in the following particulars :— 

1, This paraphrast often understands his text philologically and 
exegetically with perfect correctness, and expresses its meaning, 
especially in historical representations, with literal accuracy ; but 
when the language is figurative, he attempts, in his paraphrastic 
way, to elucidate it, either by explaining the figures or by intro- 
ducing something additional. 

2. But not unfrequently his exposition is entirely capricious. 
The grammatical interpretation is abandoned, the true meaning 
of the figures misconceived, and although the very words of the 
text may be repeated in the paraphrase, this is done in the most 
arbitrary connection, and sometimes with an overwhelming flood 
of fictitious trifling. 





¥ The language in liii. 5, may as well be supposed to refer to the destruction of 
the temple by the Chaldeans as by the Romans. 


3. He 
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3. He retains for the most part the geographical names, like 
Onkelos, and but seldom substitutes the modern terms. When 
he does, however, he is often correct. 

4. In common with many ancient translators, the Alexandrine 
and Saadias particularly, he willingly rejects those anthropopathic 
terms’ and other expressions used of God, which might give offence. 
Both of them appear to him inconsistent with the dignity of God 
and of the sacred Scriptures. 

5. Another character of this version, as I have already inti- 
mated, is the introduction of matter not in the text. Much more 
abundantly than the Alexandrine translator, Jonathan arbitrarily 
introduces into his paraphrase views which belong to a period 
later than that of his author ; also Rabbinical sayings and Jewish 
theology of his own time, and often in such a way as to show but 
too plainly the Rabbi of the Pharisees and the learned scribe. 

nder this last head Gesenius remarks as follows. The Tar- 
= explains ‘the servant of God,’ in Isa. xlii. 1, exactly like 
atthew im xii. 17-21, showing, that he regarded this place as 
prophetic of a Messiah, who should be the comforter of the poor, 
and the instructor of the heathen. And in the same way does he 
explain it in xliii. 10, while, in other places, he interprets it of 
the people, and often in the same section. So especially, in the 
celebrated passage lii. 13, liii., where what is said of the dis- 
tressed state of the servant of God, is referred to the people, and 
what is announced respecting his elevation, or at least what he 
thus considers, is applied to the Messiah. In his doctrine, from 
the reception of winch results happiness, and in the intercession 
for the people which is ascribed to him, we have evidently the 
prophetic and high-priestly offices, which, together with the kingly, 
the Jews thus attached to the character of the Messiah, and 
which, in the Epistle to the Hebrews, we find committed to 
Christ. The importance of these statements consists in this—— 
they prove that the views of the Talmudist, and, we may say, of 
the better class of Jews of his age, on these points, are entirely 
coincident with Christian doctrine ; and consequently, that later 
Jewish expositions wholly different, are an abandonment of the 
old, orthodox exposition. 

These characteristics are all illustrated by ample references, 
and in such a way as to show that the author has examined the 
subject with great care and industry. The original German may 
be found in the introduction to his Commentary on Isaiah, sect. 
11, pp. 65-80, and an English translation, ina volume entitled 
Essays and Dissertations in Biblical Literature, by a Society of 





* That is, language used in relation to the Deity, which is founded on human 
analogies, 


2c2 Clergymen, 
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Clergymen, published by G, and C. and H., Carvill, New York, 
1829; 8vo. pp. 412-426. 

The ‘Targums of Onkelos and Jonathan are exceedingly im- 
portant in the controversy between the Jews and Christians. The 
reader may find a list of places in the Old Testament, explained 
of the Messiah by these very ancient Jewish interpreters, in Bux~- 
torf’s Talmudic Lexicon, under that word, col, 1268-1273. 





TARGUM OF JONATHAN BEN UZZIEL, 
ON ISAIAH LII. 13—LIIL 


LII. 13. Behold, my servant, Messiah, shall prosper ; he shall be 
exalted, and become great, and be very strong. 

14. As the house of Israel expected him many days, who was 
mean among the nations ;—their appearance and their splendour 
compared with those of* the children of men. 

15. So shall he scatter many nations; on account of him kings 
shall be silent ; they shall put their hands upon their mouth, be- 
cause what they did not tell them have they seen, and what they 
did not hear have they understood. 

LIII. 1. Who hath believed this our report, and the strength 
of the arm of the power of the Lord, now to whom hath it been 
revealed ? 

2. And the righteous one? shall be magnified before him, lo, 
like suckers which flourish, and like a tree which casteth forth its 
roots along the streams of water, thus the holy one shall increase 
in the land which had need of him. His appearance will not be 
a common appearance, and his fear® not the fear of an ordinary 
man, but his splendour will be holy splendour, so that every one 
who shall see him will contemplate him (or regard him with at- 
tention). 

3. Therefore he will be for contempt, and (or but) he will de- 
stroy the glory of all kings. They will be weak and afflicted, lo, 
like a man of sorrows and destined to sicknesses (or infirmities), 
and when the face of majesty (shekinah) was withdrawn from us, 
we were despised and not regarded. 

4, Therefore on account of our sins will he supplicate, and our 
iniquities shall be pardoned for his sake, and we were regarded 
as bruised, smitten from before (by) the Lord and afflicted. 

5. And he will build the house of the sanctuary, which was 





* Lit, than. > The word in the original is in the singular number. 
© That is, the fear which he will excite ; as in Ps. xc. 10—‘ according to thy fear’ 
—may mean, according to the reverence with which men regard thee. 


profaned 
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profaned on account of our sins, was delivered up on account of 
our iniquities, and by his doctrine peace shall be increased on us, 
and when we shall obey his word, our sins shall be pardoned us. 

6. All we like sheep have been scattered, we eve departed 
each one towards his way, and it pleased the Lord‘ to pardon the 
sins of us all on his account. 

7. He prayed and was answered, and before he opened his 
mouth he was accepted. He will deliver up the strong of the 
nations like a lamb for a victim, and like a sheep which is dumb 
before its shearers, and in his presence there is none that speaketh 
a word. 

8. From chastisements and retribution (or punishment) he will 
bring near our captivity, and the wonders which shall be done for 
us in his days, who is able to recount? for he will take away the 
dominion of the nations from the land of Israel; sins which my 
people were guilty of shall extend to (that is, affect) them. 

9. And he will deliver up the wicked to hell, and the rich in 
substance who acted violently with destructive death ;* that they 
who commit sin may not live, neither speak deceit‘ with their 
mouths. 

10. And it was the pleasure of the Lord to melt and to purge 
the remnant of his people, in order to purify their souls from sins: 
they shall see the kingdom of their Messiah, they shall increase 
sons and daughters, they shall prolong their days, and, doing the 
law of the Lord, by his pleasure they shall prosper. 

11. From subjection to the nations he will free their souls; 
they shall see the punishment of their enemies ;§ they shall be 
satisfied with the plunder of their kings. By his wisdom he will 
purify the pure (or justify the just), in order to subject many to 
the law, and on account of their sins he will supplicate. 

12. Therefore will I divide to him the plunder of many nations, 
and the wealth of strong fortified places; he shall divide the 
booty, because he delivered up his soul to death, and subjected 
the rebels to the law, and on account of the sins of many he will 
supplicate, and rebels shall be pardoned on his account. 





4 Lit. and from before the Lord there was pleasure. 

© That is, who inflicted violent death. 

‘ Buxtorf, followed by Walton, reads poo, deceits; the Bomberg Bible and 
others p23, follies. 
& Or, the vengeance taken on them. 
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VOICES OF THE NIGHT. 


Voices of the Night. By the Rev. Joun Cummine, D.D. London, 
J. F. Shaw. 12mo. pp. 454. 1850. 


Turis elegant little work is in fact a volume of sermons, most of 
which have been preached by their eloquent author in the Scotch 
National Church, Crown Court, Covent Garden; but great in- 
genuity has been displayed to make it appear in a form more en- 
gaging than an ordinary batch of pulpit discourses. It is well 
known in Paternoster Row that the market is already overstocked 
with ‘Sermons,’ and that the public are not easily captivated with 
volumes that contain nothing else. The great charm of the present 
work is that it presents something of a united aspect. The Voices 
of the Night fall pleasantly upon the ear throughout, and the 
several chapters (not sermons) are so far linked together that we 
are beguiled into a continuous perusal, and are reluctant to lay 
the book down till the word ‘ Finis’ gives us the word of com- 
mand. 

The title suggests that the subject-matter approaches the region 
of poetry. Each chapter is ushered in with a well-chosen quota- 
tion from one or other of our English bards ;* and the well-known 
style of the author, abounding in eloquent description and elabo- 
rated ornament, preserves the tone thus indicated. The table of 
contents is itself a bouquet of elegantiz. ‘ What of the Night?’ 
‘Nature’s Travail and Expectancy,’ ‘The World-copy,’ ‘ The 
Time-page,’ ‘ Nearing Sunrise,’ etc., are suggestive fragmentary 
titles that set the reader dreaming before he cuts the leaves. We 
are almost surprised-to find, on first glancing at the type, that it is 
in solid ‘rectangular pages of prose, and does not present the ir- 
regular appearance of poetry. The explanation is speedily given. 
The subjects are poetical, but the treatment is in the highest de- 
gree real and practical. Dr. Cumming has chosen a series of 
topics which supply food for the most exuberant fancy, but he has 
shown how they stand connected with the hopes and joys, as well 
as duties and difficulties, of every-day life. He nowhere forgets 
the influence of these truths on the heart of his reader, and ever 
strives to enforce a lesson of heavenly-mindedness. We might 
say that he stands upon the boundary-line that separates things 
seen from the unseen; or that more subtle line which, in matters 





_* We wish that the poems had been indicated from which the extracts have been 
given. We conjecture that the author has some motive for withholding this in- 
formation. 
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of religious faith, divides things clearly revealed from those which 
are but dimly suggested. | the imagination finds occa- 
sionally that matter-of-fact reason lags somewhat in the rear— 
hence the transition from prose to poetry; but after all it is a 
xoinuz which has inspiration to give it stability, and in the zoinas 
the imagination has a safe guide. We think this work well cal- 
culated to erect a ‘ sober standard of feeling in matters of prac- 
tical religion,’ and more especially those matters which relate to 
the Christian’s hope. We should have some difficulty in selecting 
a particular class to whom the perusal of the work would afford 
pleasure and profit, for it is addressed to all. The sympathies of 
the author are as wide as his style is popular; and no one who 
has learned in any degree to think upon these lofty subjects, can 
fail to derive a new stimulus to his meditations. Perhaps the 
afflicted will owe to the author a peculiar debt of gratitude: they 
cannot but find many consolatory thoughts, dressed as they are in 
persuasive language, and uttered as it were in soothing tones that 
gently waft across a troubled spirit. To them, these Voices of 
the Night will be sweet melodies, bidding them escape from the 
cares of earth, and realise the joys of future bliss. 

The chapter on ‘ Nature’s Travail and Expectancy,’ with those 
immediately succeeding, constitute the portion of the work which 
we should regard as most important, because the views brought 
forward have a higher claim to originality. The author ap- 
proaches a subject of some difficulty but of deep interest, when he 
discusses the ‘ groans of creation.’ He has in some measure 
drawn aside the veil that concealed the ulterior destiny of the 
physical universe. We are well aware that many pious minds 
recoil from the idea of deducing the future history of man’s abode 
from that revelation which makes known the future history of 
man; but we claim a Scriptural investigation, whatever may be 
the difficulties. The question is this:—Are there any sympathies 
between man and the material creation? If so, does the Bible 
supply any comment upon those sympathies? We will first re- 
mark that the present age is one eminently favourable for the dis- 
cussion of such a subject ; and it will be no obstacle to the position 
which we are inclined to adopt, that the theology of ages bygone 
has passed the matter over in silence. Geology is every day 
casting fresh light on the physical history of the globe ; our ideas 
of the age of the world are immensely expanded ; we have now to 
deal with millenniums as with minutes; but the Christian system 
does not fear the light of science. We are fully persuaded that 
this light must ultimately add to the glorious blaze of that central 
light that shines in the firmament of revelation; and the same 
kind of illumination will now be thrown on those suggestions of 
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Holy Writ which tell us of new heavens and a new earth—which 
tell us how the groans of creation shall be changed for a happier 
song—how a paradise shall bloom where a desert has bared its 
arid surface. One aspect of moral influences on material creation 
will be confessed by all believers in Scripture. We mean the 
curse pronounced upon the ground when Adam fell :—‘ Cursed is 
the ground for thy sake ; in sorrow shalt thou eat of it all the days 
of thy life: Thorns also, and thistles, shall it bring forth to thee ; 
and thou shalt eat the herb of the field: In the sweat of thy face 
shalt thou eat bread till thou return unto the ground, for out of 
it wast thou taken; for dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou 
return’ (Gen. iii. 17-19). 

Dr. Cumming eloquently describes the results palpable now as 
ever by which the curse has been followed :— 


‘ I know that in looking around us at creation, and witnessing the 
present state of disorder in which it lies, we sometimes feel as if this 
were its normal state—that creation is, as the Pantheists say, just what 
God made it—and that it is far better it should be now just as we find 
it; for if there were no storms, nor incidents, nor accidents, nor 
tempests, men would not exert so much industry and energy, or come 
under so suitable a discipline. I have no doubt that creation in its 
fall is more fitted for man in his fall, than creation in its happiness 
would be; but it is the infected house that suits the infected inha- 
bitant—it is the marred and dismantled home that indicates the pre- 
sence of the criminal. Sin is the spring of all creation’s restlessness : 
it is sin that has wrecked it. It is because man became sinful that the 
earth became barren; it was because man lost his allegiance to God 
that nature ceased her allegiance to him, and that we have war and 
discord instead of peace, and creation clothed in sackcloth and crape, 
groaning in travail and pain, seeking her emancipation.’—p. 153. 


Of course this will in general be admitted. The point which 
Dr. Cumming labours further to establish is, that if creation 
suffers for man’s sin, it will be restored in consequence of man’s 
redemption. He is prepared with a passage of Scripture which 
goes a very long way towards proving this, if only we can agree 
upon the meaning of a particular word :—‘ The creation (xriss) 
itself also shall be delivered from the bondage of corruption into 
the glorious liberty of the children of God. For we know that the 
whole creation (#aoa 7 xriois) groaneth and travaileth in pain to- 
gether until now (Rom. viii. 11, 12).’ Those who deny the re- 
storation of material things, deny that xrios includes anything 
more than ‘reasonable creatures.’ They quote the passage, ‘Go 
ye into all the world, and preach the Gospel to every creature’ 
(aon rH xtioce) (Mark xvi. 15), and argue that the creatures who 
groan in the one case are those who are capable of hearing the 
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Gospel in the other; but they are constrained to confess that out 
of the nineteen times this word is used in the New Testament, it 
means, in at least fourteen instances, simply the created universe, 
the dumb brute, the material earth, stones, wood, flower, fruit, 
and sea. The passage in St. Mark appears to favour their view. 
Let us, however, call in the testimony of Mr. Alford, who, in his 
admirable new Greek Testament, gives the following note on the 
passage, where we may observe that his critical judgment is utterly 
unbiassed by any thought whatever of the controversy in which 
Dr. Cumming is engaged. The italics are his own :— 

* Not to men only, although men only can hear the preaching of the 
Gospel ; all creation is redeemed by Christ (see Col. i. 15, 23; Rom. 
viii. 19-23). Hominibus primario, ver. 16, reliquis creaturis, secun- 
dario. Sicut maledictio, ita benedictio patet. Creatio per Filium, 
fundamentum redemptionis et regni, Bengel in loc. «ricig appears 
never in the New Testament to be used of mankind alone. —Alford’s 
Gr. Test., vol. i. p. 301. 


The passage in Col. i. 15 (apwrotoxos aeons xricews) is ambi- 
guously translated in our version, ‘ first-born of every creature ;’ 
and this would — to imply, to the non-classical reader, ‘ ra- 
tional creature.’ It shows, however, that our Lord was rather the 
head of the created universe, according to the law of primogeni- 
ture; or, to adopt Schleusner’s translation, ‘ princeps et dominus 
omnium rerum creatarum.’ ‘This will be found to coincide with a 
similar expression applied to our Lord (Rev. iii. 14, % dpya ris 
xtisews tov O00), where the same interpretation of xriois applies. 
The word is used (Heb. iv. 13) where the idea of rational creature 
might seem to be conveyed—oix gor: xtiows dawns évimiov adrou— 
but here the universal creation is really implied, as may be gathered 
from the antithetical remainder of the passage : ‘ All things (xavra) 
are naked and opened unto the eyes of Him with whom we have 
to do.’ The primary meaning of the term is an ‘ act of creating,’ 
or a ‘creative process.’ This rendering gives a new force to two 

ges where our version limits the term to rational creatures. 

e refer to 2 Cor. v. 17, and Gal. vi. 15. Let the reader well 
weigh these verses under this proposed aspect :—‘ Therefore if any 
man be in Christ, there is a new creative process. (What this pro- 
cess is, the verse proceeds to show.) Old things are passed away ; 
behold all things are become new.’ And, ‘ For in Christ Jesus 
neither circumcision availeth any thing, nor uncircumcision, but a 
new creative process.’ In this last passage, xeg:roun implies a cere- 
monial process. ‘The use of xrisis, therefore, in the sense of a pro- 
cess, will harmonise far better. We need only refer to one more 
interpretation of which the word admits, viz., the origination of 
thoughts or arrangements ; and, by metonymy, the thoughts or 
arrangements 
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arrangements themselves, This idea is conveyed, 1 Pet. ii. 13: 
‘Yaoraynre ovv waon avOgwaivn xrise, ‘Submit yourselves to every 
ordinance of man.’ ‘This acceptation of the term is perhaps appli- 
cable in the passage we cited from Heb. iv. 13, which will then 
stand: ‘ Neither is there any mental device that is not manifest in 
his sight.’ Yet, if this you be preferred, the limitation to the 
rational creature is still excluded. 

We feel most anxious to establish this interpretation of the 
word ; and have examined, as we believe, all those passages which 
the opponents of Dr. Cumming’s view are eager to cite. We think 
that we have sufficiently demonstrated Mr. Alford’s statement— 
‘ xriois appears never in the New Testament to be used of man- 
kind alone.’ ‘The learned Doctor is probably aware, also, of a 
passage in the apocryphal book of Wisdom, where xrios has the 
same extended meaning :-—‘ He shall take to him his jealousy for 
complete armour, and make the creature his weapon for the re- 
venge of his enemies’ (Wisd. v.17). The use of the term in 
Mark xvi. 15 is unquestionably the strongest argument in favour 
of those who contend for the translation, ‘ rational creature ;’ but 
we ask, Is it inconsistent with the general language of Scripture 
that the Apostles should be told to preach the Gospel to the whole 
creation of God? Did not this same creation hear the dvcwyyerioy, 
the curse which turned paradise into a wilderness, and made 
thistles grow where flowers alone had bloomed? and shall it not 
hear the edayyeAiov, the glad tidings of restoration? But the un- 
imaginative interpreters will say that woods and rocks, and moun- 
tains and hills, cannot hear. Let them listen to the prophet 
Micah :—‘ Arise, contend thou before the mountains, and let the 
hills hear thy voice. Hear ye, O mountains, the Lord’s contro- 
versy, and ye strong foundations of the earth; for the Lord hath 
a controversy with his people.’ We see therefore no inconsistency 
in the idea of preaching the Gospel to the whole creation; and 
we are abundantly satisfied that the whole creation of organized 
matter groaneth and travaileth in pain together until now. 

Let us examine, however, some of the results of the opposite 
view. Assume that it is the mass of God’s reasoning creatures 
from which this cry ascends to heaven. In the first place we find, 
from the very next verse, that Christians are excluded from the 
number. ‘ Not only they (or rather it, the xriois), but ourselves 
also, which have the first fruits of the Spirit, even we ourselves 
groan within ourselves waiting for the adoption, to wit the re- 
demption of the body.’ Consequently those who groan are sepa- 
rate and distinct from those who have the first fruits of the Spirit. 
But we are told also that the xriis waiteth for the manifestation 
of the sons of God. Low can ‘ Turks, infidels and heretics’ have 
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any such expectation? To them the ‘ manifestation of the sons of 
God’ will be the signal for divine wrath. We will here quote 
Dr. Cumming’s words :— 


‘ It has been argued that all men look for the manifestation of the sons 
of God just as Christ may be said to be “‘ the Desire of all nations ;” 
but the text in Haggai merely shows that there is a desire in the heart 
of every man, an aching want which Christ alone can meet and satisfy. 
But it is not necessarily taught that all nations do actually desire 
Christ; for another prophet says, ‘‘ There is no beauty in him that 
men should desire him.” It is one thing to say there is a desire in the 
human heart which Christ alone can satisfy and quiet ; another to say 
all men look for an event which does not satisfy any desire they feel, 
and which therefore they must believe in if they expect it, for a mani- 
festation of the sons of God will satisfy no desire whatever. To a 
Christian alone it can be an object of hope; to creation, the arrival of 
a coming event, on the advent of which it will rejoice.’ —p. 139. 


Now here we are inclined to suggest an answer to the argument 
deduced, from the passage cited from Haggai, which differs from 
that advanced by the author of these essays. .Can it be proved 
that ‘the desire of all nations’ is rightly interpreted as the Christ ? 
Probably the Doctor is pledged in some way to this view, or he 
might have taken a stronger stand against his opponents. There 
is a difficulty in translating the passage from the circumstance 
that a plural verb has a singular nominative case, so that the lite- 
ral Latin translation is ‘et venient desiderium omnium gentium.’ 
The Septuagint have rendered it, xai 7%e Ta exAexTa WavTwy THy 
#6vav. It may be translated, ‘They shall come (bringing) the 
precious things of all nations,’ or we may paraphrase it in Calvin’s 
words, ‘The nations shall come, and bring with them everything 
that is precious, in order to consecrate it to the service of God ; 
for the Hebrews call whatever is valuable a desire; so that 
under this term they include all riches, honours, pleasures, and 
everything of this kind.’ We believe that Dr. Cumming is one 
of those who has admitted the possibility of a temple being built 
at Jerusalem, the splendour of which shall fulfil the prophecy. 
‘The glory of this house shall be greater than of the former, saith 
the Lord of Hosts.’ We cannot vouch for such being his opinion, 
neither do we express any certainty ourselves ; but on such a sup- 
position the prophecy of Haggai becomes very intelligible. ‘I will 
shake all nations, and they shall come bringing their treasures’ 
(for what purpose? surely that they may erect a noble temple to 
the Lord); ‘ And I will fill this house with glory, saith the Lord 
of Hosts.’ ‘The stLver is mine and the GOLD is mine, saith the 
Lord of Hosts.’ These very treasures of silver and gold are com- 
pletely at the disposal of Him whose alone they are. We will just 
add, 
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add, that the view of Calvin, which appears best to reconcile all 
the difficulties of this obscure passage, has been held by Kimchi, 
Drusius, Vitringa, and others. In any case, however, little sup- 
port can be deduced for the aie that the unbelieving portion 
of mankind waits for the manifestation of the sons of God. 

We will now assume the interpretation of xriois to be established 
according to our author’s view. We are, therefore, enabled to 
advance to his consideration of the prophecy, that the material 
creation shall be delivered from the bondage of corruption into the 
glorious liberty of the sonsof God. We need not follow his mag- 
nificent descriptions of created things ‘subjected to vanity.’ We 
are all well aware that the impress of sin is everywhere dis- 
cernible. But the most striking point which the author has touched 
upon is the tendency at present discernible, throughout nature, in 
the direction of improvement. 


‘It has often occurred to me,’ he says, ‘ that everything in nature 
seems to be pushing up and pressing into a state that is better. Every 
one will tell you, who has paid attention to the subject, that all nature 
seems as if there were some load upon it—as if it were anxious to be 
something better than weseeit. Take a plant, and put on it something 
that will press it down and hide it from the light; it will creep about 
everywhere searching for a crevice, and having found it, send forth its 
blossoms in greater beauty, as if the very plant felt a nobler triumph 
that it had gained the victory under circumstances so unfavourable. 
The very stone bursts into crystal, as if trying to rise to the dignity of 
flowers. Look at the difference between the roses of the field and the 
roses of the garden, and see what art has done. It has made the one 
rich and beautiful, while sin, the curse and the fall, have made the other 
poor and insignificant. The peach and apricot, art’s transformation of 
miserable fruits—the apple, evolved from a sour crab, are all evidences 
of hidden possibilities of beauty which a millennial year will call forth. 
The thistle is an imperfect or blasted flower, not originally created as it 
now is. All this is nature pushing upwards, and by the appliances of 
man’s skill made to develop her hidden and greater riches.’—p. 157. 


This capacity for something better existing in created things, 
showing as it does, that there is now some restraining yet un- 
seen influence, precisely supplies the argument from onately for a 
future emancipation. It is true we are reversing Butler’s reason- 
ing, or rather arguing in the opposite direction. We are assuming 
the liberation of mankind, and applying the analogy to prove that 
of creation. But it is an analogy which to our view holds good. 
We take it, as a universal law, that where there is a promise of 
ultimate liberty there is vouchsafed a present capacity for exer- 
cising freedom. Every attainment of higher excellence or higher 
beauty is so far an anticipation of heavenly perfection. ‘This 
poetical faculty (réx»m xomrix7) supplies to man his present earthly 
delights. 
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delights. What the gardener does with the quondam dog-rose, 
what the = combines from imperfect models, what the poet 
accomplishes in the region of fancy, what the Christian by divine 
grace is enabled to realise in sanctified affections—all these things 
are recoveries from nature’s ruin and foretastes of nature’s resto- 
ration. God has originally created us with perceptions of the 
beautiful, and these perceptions are clouded but not lost. He has 
supplied us with means of reproducing from the howling wilder- 
ness a smiling garden, and although weeds grow apace, and the 
downward tendency is naturally strong, the idea of ulterior perfec- 
tion remains as part of the constitution of things. 

The restitution (wadryyevecia2) of material things is rendered 
probable y such indications as those which we have already 
noticed. It requires, however, peculiarly, the testimony of revela- 
tion to make it certain. Being yet a thing future it is exclusively 
a subject of prophecy. We know well that Christians are divided 
on this subject. Among those who agree heartily in the general 
hopes set before us in the Gospel, a large majority have scarcely 
allowed themselves to picture to their, imagination the scenes and 
circumstances of millennial bliss. Let Dr. Cumming be allowed 
boldly to speak out his expectations of the future :— 


‘If it be true that creation has sympathised in its measure according 
to its nature with man’s sin and fall—and the Scriptures, I think, 
clearly teach so—does it not seem very reasonable and very natural for 
us to expect all creation to sympathise with man’s recovery? Scripture 
frequently and fully asserts, that when man shall be restored and rein- 
stated in his recovered royalty, “ The wilderness and the solitary place 
shall be glad for them, and the desert shall rejoice and blossom as the 
rose ;”” in short, that all creatures, subject to man at first, shall be re- 
stored to that harmony, and replaced in those peaceful relationships, 
which they lost in consequence of man’s sin.’ 





> We must confess ourselves somewhat in Dr. C.’s debt for pointing out to us 
what the peach has been and what the thistle will be. His higher poetry has 
enabled us to detect a curious fallacy in a stanza of the ‘ Christian Year,’ which 
we have often read without questioning its truth, The poet thus addresses the 
lilies of the field— 
‘ Relics ye are of Eden’s bowers, 
As pure, as fragrant, and as fair 
As when ye crowned the sunshine hours 
Of happy wanderers there. 
Fall’n all beside—the world of life 
How is it stained with fear and strife! 
In Reason’s world what storms are rife, 
What passions range and glare! . 


But cheerful and unchang’d the while 
Your first and perfect form ye show, 

The same that won Eve’s matron smile 

In the world’s opening glow.’ 
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After citing the passage in 2 Peter, which speaks of ‘ new hea- 
vens and a new earth,’ he proceeds :— 

‘ Then shall be the introduction of nature into the glorious liberty 
of the sons of God. Man sinned, and instantly nature suffered. Man 
lost his innocency, and creation instantly lost its beauty. Is it not in 
perfect accordance with all Scripture to infer, that when man, who is 
the flower and the prince of creation, its head, its lord, and priest, shall 
be restored and reinstated in his primal beauty—in more than his 
primal glory—that this earth, which sin smote, which his wickedness 
has marred, dismantled, and injured, shall also be restored, reinstated, 
and made beautiful, as man himself—the house and the inhabitant re- 
built and restored together ?” 

We know that the too common feeling amongst Christians is, 
that man is not merely the central but the sole subject of revela- 
tion. They believe that the way of his recovery is pointed out, 
but with regard to the earth no more is said than that it shall be 
burned up, and that nothing whatever is known concerning the 
locale of his future happiness. We believe that many have very 
confused notions even with regard to the resurrection of the body, 
and scarcely associate it in any manner with the blessedness of 
the ‘adoption’ which creation earnestly awaits. Now we are in- 
clined to surmise that God’s created works are brought under a 
more definite moral government than we have been in the habit of 
conceiving of. Enough has already been said about the curse of 
the ground following man’s sin. But is this all that revelation dis- 
closes? Scripture we admit speaks of man chiefly, and this is the 
reason why so little is made known concerning other departments 
of the divine government. But glimpses are afforded quite suffi- 
cient to imply that the effects of redemption are co-extensive with 
those of the fall. ‘The animal creation, as we have seen, groans 
and travails, and we are told that all creation will be delivered. 
We may hint, as an example how little our notions on this sub- 
ject have been sifted, that more scriptural arguments can be brought 
to prove the resurrection of the animal creation, than that they will 
remain among the dead. If texts are quoted to prove that they 
are the ‘ beasts that perish,’ others will prove that man is still more 
perishable and is ‘crushed before the moth.’ Bishop Butler re- 
marks, that 
‘the natural immortality of brutes does not in the least imply that they 
are endued with any latent capacities of a rational or moral nature ; and 
the economy of the universe might require that there should be living 
creatures without any capacities of this kind. And all difficulties as to 
the manner how they are to be disposed of, are so apparently and wholly 
founded in our ignorance, that it is wonderful they should be insisted 
upon by any but such as are weak enough to think they are acquainted 
with the whole system of things.’ —Analogy, chap. i. W 
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We feel convinced that created nature, as we see it, is not made 
the subject of so many allusions throughout the sacred Scriptures 
without the implication of a deep truth. ‘These material bodies 
of ours are only a part of the universal xticis, but Christ has veiled 
himself in the same flesh, has sanctified and glorified it. So also 
he has walked upon the earth ; he has spilled upon it his atoning 
blood ; he has made one of its caves his’sepulchre. But more than 
this, he has clothed all his teaching with earthly images; he has 
pointed out the lilies of the field as surpassing in their array all the 
glory of King Solomon ; he has linked heavenly and earthly things 
so closely together that we may doubt whether they will ever be 
altogether torn asunder. Let no man say that a world that has 
been defiled by sin must of necessity in God’s anger be annihi- 
lated,—rather Yet us conceive that the scene of Redemption and the 
theatre of Christ’s ministry will receive a heavenly purification and 
shine in transfigured glory. 

We may be allowed to quote, on this not altogether mystical 
subject, from Professor Trench’s admirable prolegomena in his 
work on the Parables :— 


‘ They (the analogies of nature) are arguments and may be alleged 
as witnesses ; the world of nature being throughout a witness for the 
world of spirits, proceeding from the same hand, growing out of the 
same soil, and being constituted for the same end.’— Trench on the 
Par., p. 13. 

Again,— 

‘ For this, too, we must not leave out of sight that nature, in its pre- 
sent state, like man himself, contains but a prophecy of its coming 
glory ;—it “groaneth and travaileth ;” it cannot tell out all its secrets ; 


it has a presentiment of something, which it is not yet, but which here- 
after it shall be.’ 

Again, — 

‘ One day it will be translucent with the Divine idea which it em- 
bodies, and which even now, despite these dark spots, shines through it 
so wondrously. For no doubt the end and consummation will be, not 
the abolition of this nature, but the glorifying of it—that which is now 
nature (natura) always, as the word expresses it, striving and struggling 
to the birth, will then be indeed born. The new creation will be as 
the glorious child born out of the world-long throes and anguish of the 
old. It will be as the snake casting its wrinkled and winter skin ; the 
old world not abolished, but putting off its soiled work-day garments 
and putting on its holiday apparel for the great Sabbath which shall 
have arrived at last. Then, when it too shall have put off its bond- 
age of corruption, shall be delivered from whatever is now overlaying 
it, all that it has at present of dim and contradictory and perplexing, 
shall disappear. This nature, too, shall be a mirror, in which God will 
perfectly 
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perfectly glass himself, for it shall tell of nothing but the marvels of his 
wisdom, and power, and love.’—p. 18. 


The miracles of our Lord are yet more indicative of the Divine 
dealings with the world of nature. On this point a single page of 
Dr. Cumming’s Essay is worth volumes :— 


‘In the miracles of Jesus, which are recorded in the Gospels, we 
have the same idea indicated again and again. For instance, when he 
multiplied the bread—when he stilled the seas—when he hushed the 
winds—when he healed the sick—he gave, I think, not only specimens 
but instalments of what will be. I believe these miracles of Jesus were 
not mere displays of power, nor mere credentials of his Messiahship, 
Such they were, but more than this they also were ; I believe they were 
earnest and prophetic auguries of that coming and blesssed day, when 
creation, recovered from its bondage, shall be introduced into the glo- 
rious liberty of the children of God.’—p. 147. 


We are reluctant to leave this interesting topic. We will only 
express our regret that Dr. Cumming has not given himself more 
scope. We admit that his special calling is to popularise hard 
subjects. In this he is altogether without a rival. We feel, 
nevertheless, that he would enjoy writing to theologians, and upon 
a topic like this giving to those who could appreciate it the result 
of his varied reading and well-weighed thoughts. We shall look 
for an Appendix in his second edition, wherein the critical portion 
of the subject shall have a full development. Some of his oppo- 
nents are men of classical learning. We hope he will meet them 
on their own ground, and if they have the disposition to understand 
his arguments we shall marvel if they remain unconvinced ; if they 
hear no groans from the created box F ; if they discern no discords, 


and look forward to no future deliverance from the bondage of 
corruption. 
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LITERAL INTERPRETATION OF PROPHECY.: 


Isaiah as itis. By the Rev. A. Keith. Whyte & Co., Edinburgh. 


Ir a subject might be said to be cultivated in proportion as it is 
written upon, we might well congratulate ourselves on the study 
of prophecy in this country, for many a volume has of late years 
issued from the press in connection with it. Yet so far has the 
work of interpretation been from thereby growing into a more firm 
and settled condition, that it never has presented a more confused 
and heterogeneous appearance than at present. It is not that 
some particular departments require to be more fully investigated, 
or certain dark and disputed passages have still to be successfully 
cleared up. We should feel thankful if this were all that had 
now to be done. But the first principles of the science have yet 
to be conclusively fixed ; the whole field has to be rescued from 
the war of contradictory elements, and the appearance of inextri- 
cable confusion. 

At a period not very distant it seemed as if to a certain extent 
solid footing had been obtained, and a general consent established. 
The great proportion of protestant interpreters appeared to be of 
one mind, as to the leading characteristics of the prophetic style, 
and the fundamental principles on which the meaning of the 
prophetic Scriptures was to be sought. The particular conclusions 
at which Newton, Hurd, and other writers of the same class had 
arrived, might not in every case be acquiesced in; but there was 
scarcely any diversity of opinion as to the legitimate nature of the 
method they followed in endeavouring to establish them. This is no 
longer the case now. What they held as first principles of ars ol 
tion are scouted as vain imaginations of men ; predictions which they 
thought could be triumphantly appealed to as already verified have 
been handed over to the future, as still waiting their fulfilment ; 
and excepting a few circumstances in the history of our Lord, 
hardly anything in Old Testament prophecy is allowed to have 
met with its accomplishment ; it is all one huge gap, still needing 
to be filled up. Nor do we very well know how many even of the 
class referred to are likely to be left to us; for a process of ex- 
haustion seems to be constantly going on, which 1s transferring 
one prediction after another from the region of the fulfilled to that 
of the unfulfilled. 

We owe this new, and, in one sense at least, retrograding 
phase in prophetical study to the prosecution of what is called the 
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literal style of interpretation. Prophecy, it is alleged, must be 
read entirely as we read history; for what is it but history anti- 
cipated? Every word, therefore, must here also have its simple 
and literal meaning attached to it; that, and no more. And as 
this view seemed to betoken a high regard for the perfeet truth- 
fulness of the prophetic record, so by pressing the literality it 
appeared for a time to gain in value, and to furnish new weapons 
for the confutation of the adversary. Hence the wonderful 
popularity of Dr. Keith’s Evidence of Propheey, which is con- 
sidered to have rendered such service to the eause of revelation, 
from the striking confirmations it supplies out of the past and 
present, to the ¢psissima verba of ancient prophecy. Without lay- 
ing down any formal principles of interpretation, the work is 
throughout constructed on the ground of prophecy being in its 
style just as prosaic and literal as history, and requiring as minute 
and palpable a verification. And from the wideness of the field 
traversed, and the immense range of topics capable of being 
brought under review, the argument from prophecy did appear 
to gain by the method pursued, and that just in proportion to 
the number of coincidenees which were found to exist between 
the announcements of prophecy and the credible reports of 
history. 

It ‘s a considerable time since we began to feel very doubtful 
of this apparent advantage ; the conviction forced itself upon us, 
that false views and expectations regarding the nature of pro- 
phecy were sure to be fostered by the particular course pursued, 
and that the immediate gain was likely to be counterbalanced by 
an ultimate loss. ‘This principle, we said, of treating prophecy 
like history, will plainly not square with what we find in New 
‘Testament scripture of some of the fulfilments there referred to. 
It obliges us to regard these as merely fanciful or arbitrary ac- 
commodations ; and even in respect to many others it is but a par- 
tial fulfilment that is presented to us in the Gospels, if regard be 
had to the strietly-literal meaning of the words. Nor should we 
find any difficulty in seleeting from the very prophecies, which in 
Dr. Keith’s work are prized only for the number of points they 
contain literally corresponding to facts in history, various passages 
from which an antagonist work might be constructed, bearing the 
title of Proofs of the Nonfulfilment of Ancient Prophecy. 

So we thought and reasoned with ourselves; and with what 
truth we may now appeal to Dr. Keith himself. This Jsaiah as 
it is, though the production of the son, comes forth with the full 
imprimatur of the father’s authority, and is introduced by a long 
preliminary essay from the pen of the latter, containing ‘ Serip- 
tural Directions for understanding the Prophecies.’ The style of 
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interpretation pursued is entirely in accordance with these direc- 
tions ; but sometimes too much so to be in harmony with the 
Evidence of Prophecy ; for the views that were but partially adopted 
there are here more systematically wrought out, and the son now 
writes unfulfilled over predictions which the father had exhibited 
as proofs of Divine foresight, on account of the manifest fulfil- 
ments they have already received. We deem it a duty to pre- 
sent our readers with a few specimens of this, which we take 
leave to call, downward progress ; as it is fraught with instruction 
and warning to those who may be directing their minds to the 
study of the prophetic Scriptures. 

In the Evidence of Prophecy, we find at p. 26 (the references 
are to the thirteenth edition) the passage, Isa. ix. 1, 2, ‘In the 
land of Zabulon and Naphthali, by the way of the sea,’ pro- 
duced as one that had ‘ met its completion in Christ,’ having pre- 
dicted that ‘the region in which he began his ministry was remote 
from the place of his birth.’ In the Commentary it is still spoken 
of as ‘meeting a partial application in Christ’ (we presume a 
partial completion, or fulfilment, is meant). But the writer evi- 
dently holds that the chief thing, or what the prophet properly 
pointed to, is yet to come ; for he says, ‘The light shone there, 
but the darkness comprehended it not ; it cannot be said that the 
people have seen a great light.” Of course, then, it cannot be 
said that the word of the prophet has in any proper sense been 
fulfilled by what took place at the commencement of our Lord’s 
ministry. The statement of the evangelist, ‘that it might be ful- 
filled which was spoken by Esaias the prophet,’ expresses a great 
deal too much. 

In the Evidence, p. 35, we have, Isa. ix. 6, 7, ‘ Unto us a child 
is born ; unto us a son is given,’ etc., adduced as one of the pre- 
dictions which made promise of Messiah as going ‘to reveal the 
will of God to man, and establish a new and perfect religion.’ 
But the Commentary, referring to the mistaken simplicity of former 
times, says, ‘the verses are usually understood of our Lord’s ap- 
pearing in the flesh ; but their contextual connection places them 
in another light. ‘The Jewish nation never did take into their 
lips the language here ascribed to them, but it will be their song 
at the period indicated.’ If so, what is it but to play into a com- 
mon delusion to retain the passage among such as have already 
received their fulfilment in the institution of Christ's religion and 
kingdom ? Again, Isa. ii. 2-4, which speaks of ‘the mountain 
of the Lord’s house being exalted in the last days, the law of the 
Lord going forth out of Zion, and the word of the Lord from 
Jerusalem,’ ete., is cited in the Evidence, pp. 40, 43, among a 
series of prophecies connected with the Gospel of Christ, of which 
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‘every Christian is a witness, and to the fulfilment of which the 
testimony even of infidels must be borne.’ But when we turn to 
the more recent, as well as more ripened development of the prin- 
ciples of interpretation in the Commentary, we find the whole 

assage unhesitatingly referred to ‘events not yet accomplished.’ 
‘The clause indicates that from Jerusalem as a centre the know- 
ledge of the true God is at last to emanate, until it spread over 
the whole earth.’ And the only partial fulfilment which the 
author seems to find in the past, is in ‘ the flowing to Judea,’ 
which took place in the times of the crusades. 

But it will probably be thought that in the portion of the work, 
which explains the predictions respecting ancient states and king- 
doms, and in reference to which the Evidence of Prophecy has 
accumulated so many proofs of literal fulfilment, that there at 
least there will be a perfect agreement between the father and 
the son. This, however, is by no means the case. For example, 
in the Evidence, proof upon proof is brought forward to show that 
the description in Isa. xiii., and other collateral prophecies, has 
been fulfilled to the letter in the past and present desolations of 
Babylon. But in the Commentary we find but a qualified assent 
given to this, nay, a substantial admission, that the fulfilment has 
not yet taken place to the letter, and that a great part still re- 
mains to be established. ‘ Waste as Chaldea is as a whole, there 
are districts comparatively unscathed, on which judgment may 
have yet to fall.’ And though a kind of feeble attempt is made 
to represent Babylon as an example of fulfilled prophecy, yet of 
what is written in v. 6-9, he says, ‘ As some things cannot be 
literally applied to the past, it appears better to understand the 
whole as having a reference to a period still future.’ Once 
more: every reader of the Evidence knows at what length the 
predictions regarding Edom are dwelt upon, and how prominent 
a place the xxxivth of Isaiah holds among those which are there 
asserted to ‘bear a literal interpretation, however hyperbolical 
they may appear.’ But in the Commentary the manifestation of 
judgment, which in the prophecy begins the whole series of cala- 
mities and desolations that were pronounced against the land and 
people of Edom, is thrown forward to ‘a period yet to come, to 
the final national judgments that yet await the earth.’ If so, we 
cannot understand how any part of the desolations which are de- 
scribed as subsequent, and which in truth are nothing more than 
the carrying out of the preceding act of judgment should be 
looked for before the still future period referred to arrives. The 
author, however, so far forgets his logic as to speak of some of 
the things predicted as having already come to pass; yet only ‘in 
part,’ while in other portions of the prophecy, v. 9, 10, he finds 
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words, which have as yet met with no fulfilment, and which of 
course stand over to the future. 

And is this, we ask, the way in which the consistency and truth 
of God’s prophetic word are to be maintained? Is it by playing 
fast and loose in such a manner with its announcements that men’s 
faith is to be won, and their enlightened confidence established 
respecting it? To us it seems rather fitted to shake the very 
foundations of their faith, and te shed an air of doubt and uncer. 
tainty over the whole field of prophecy. And is this really, after 
all, dealing with prophecy after the manner of history? Or does 
that wear in itself the aspect of a fair and honest style of inter- 
pretation, which permits us to turn the last part of a description 
first, and to leap from one portion of it to another, with the ever 
alternating remark, There is a word fulfilled; but then again, 
what still remains to be accomplished ? Might not something be 
made even of heathen oracles, if they were to get the benefit of 
so facile a mode of interpretation? And is it possible to check 
the conviction that prophecies, which after so many centuries have 
received so very partial and questionable a fulfilment, may have 
been nothing more than the conjectures of sagacious and far-see- 
ing, but still imperfect and erring men ? 

The ‘Scriptural directions’ for understanding the prophecies, 
which are the production of Dr. Keith the father, and which 
form the introduction to the volume, amply justify the mode of 
interpretation pursued. In themselves, indeed, the directions are 
but a succession of common-places, so vague and general in the 
principles they enunciate, that all interpreters of prophecy will 
readily subscribe to them. It is the particular sense put upon the 
directions in the illustrative matter connected with each which 
determines their real character, and brings out the mind of the 
writer. He first begins to be specific when he comes to the fourth 
direction, which runs in these words: ‘ We must believe the sure 
word of prophecy as it is written. Undoubtedly, we reply ; we 
must deal with the prophecies as we are accustomed to do with 
any other part of Scripture ; we must first ascertain from the 
terms employed, and the connection in which they are used, the 
real import of the passage, and according to the meaning thus 
ascertained look for the fulfilment. But what our author means 
by ‘as it is written,’ turns out to be, according to the letter of the 
writing, or in the most literal sense the words will bear. Never 
were facts more literally told, he says, than those which have 
already been aceomplished in Christ ; and the same principle of 
literality must be applied to all other parts of prophecy ; so that 
to depart from the most literal meaning, he stigmatises as a twist- 
ing and perverting of the word of God. The remaining — 
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with the explanations respectively subjoined to them, are but the 
further development of this grand principle, —s how it is to 
be applied to what is written of the restitution of all things, and 
pointing, as he proceeds, many a denunciation against those who 
scruple thus to carry it out. Hence, as Isaiah heads his book by 
calling it ‘ The vision which he saw concerning Judah and Jeru- 
salem,’ the whole of its contents relate simply to the Jews and 
their country (unless where some of the nations are expressly 
mentioned) ; it is throughout a Jewish book, as it is here most 
faithfully interpreted, with an exclusive reference to them. We 
poor Gentiles have nothing scarcely to do with it, but to tell the 
Jews what it utters in threatening or promise to them. And so 
in regard to what is contained in prophecy of other things and 
other peoples: ‘Edom is literally Edom, Moab is Moab, Sa- 
maria is Samaria, Egypt is Egypt, and Judah is Judah ; and 
Jerusalem is Jerusalem with her name graven on the palms of the 
hands of the Lord.’ 

If this strong literality of interpretation were justified by 
the past fulfilments of prophecy—if, as Dr. Keith and so many 
after him uniformly affirm, the literal has been always the sense 
in which God himself has in the past taken the declarations of 
prophecy, we would at once hold it to be a fixed and settled 
principle, that it must also be taken as to the future, and that the 
style of propheey differs in nothing essential from the style of 
history. But if the principle is good and sound, we must go 
through with it, and not each pick and choose as may suit his own 
fancy. How then will this do? Let us apply it to the very first 
promise: ‘ It (the woman’s seed) shall bruise thy head, and thou 
(the serpent) shalt bruise his, or its heel.’ The seed of the 
woman, beyond all doubt, is the woman’s offspring, some individual 
or line of individuals born of her; and consequently the serpent 
(if all must be regarded perfectly literal), that very creature 
then addressed, and its seed the offspring that might afterwards 
come of it. The prophecy, therefore, speaks merely of the killing 
of serpents, and every member of Eve’s offspring, from Cain 
downwards, who might kill a serpent, would fulfil the prophecy ; 
for a serpent is just a serpent, as the seed of the woman is just 
any one of humankind. es is a simple application of the prin- 
ciple of a crass and bald literalism, and the sublime result it 
yields as to that grand foundation for the hopes of our fallen family, 
is the destruction of the serpent-brood. Surely this is rationalism 
with a vengeance ; though our author and his school seem to 
regard themselves as the only proper and consistent opponents of 
rationalism on the field of prophecy. 

The simply literal will not do at the very outset; and to 
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attempt to apply it there is but to burlesque the solemn and 
precious word of promise. Let it be that, in that first promise, a 
respect was had to the natural enmity to be put between the 
serpent-brood and the human family, this, looking at the whole 
circumstances of the case, could only be intended as a sign or 
emblem of the deeper truth couched under the prediction, and 
which formed its real import as a prophetic intimation of good 
things to come for fallen man. ‘ The warfare,’ as Douglas of 
Cavers justly remarks in his Structure of Prophecy, ‘ which the 
human race have carried on, and successfully, with the serpent- 
brood, has been merely a repetition by emblems of the predicted 
warfare, which the spiritual seed have been carrying on against 
the spiritual old serpent, who is the devil—which prediction re- 
ceived its high accomplishment when Christ at his crucifixion and 
resurrection triumphed over Satan; when the Conqueror bruised 
Satan’s head, after the tempter had bruised the victor’s heel.’ 
This first prediction gave timeous intimation how much prophecy 
might be expected to take its hue and aspect from the immediate 
circumstances that gave rise to it—how under the form of present 
things it was ever to paint and image forth to the eye of faith the 
coming future. It is a sign and witness set up at the very front 
of the prophetic territory, testifying that in the style of its an- 
nouncements this was to partake largely of symbol, and that even 
when there might be a fulfilment according to the letter, there 
might, at the same time, be something of a higher kind chiefly 
contemplated, of which the other was to serve but as a pledge and 
token. To make this still more plain respecting the primeval 
promise, in some of the latest intimations of prophecy, while the 
grand substance remains the same, while the complete triumph 
over the spiritual adversary is announced, the emblematical form 
of the representation is somewhat changed ; we are told, not of 
the serpent’s head being bruised, but as if he were still living, 
though completely humbled, and rendered innoxious, of dust 
being his meat, or of the child playing upon his hole. 

The introduction of type and its connection with prophecy was 
but another stage, and a natural advance in the same direction. 
It was just God’s imparting to the Church a lower good, and 
through that making promise, by word or deed, of a similar but 
higher good. At the first promise there was properly nothing 
typical to weave into the representation, for no lower good had 
yet been provided for man in his fallen condition, to ground and 
shape his expectations for the future, so that in this word the 
future was most fitly presented under the merely symbolical aspect 
of a reversal of the present evil ; but as the stream of history flows 
on, and the people of God obtain some actual experience of - 
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from the hand of God, it is this, for the most part, which becomes 
the mould into which the prospect of the future is cast. The his- 
tory is so far turned into prophecy, that, retaining its form, the 
great truths it embodies are represented as appearing again in 
higher though still corresponding relations. Specimens of this 
meet us at the very threshold of New ‘Testament a As 
when the word respecting Israel, ‘Out of Egypt have I called my 
Son,’ is viewed as a prophecy having its fulfilment in Christ, whieh 
could only be done by its being regarded as the description of a 
prophetical fact—a record of what had happened to God’s Son in 
the lower sense, and which must now substantially happen anew to 
his Son in the higher sense, that the people might more readily 
perceive his relation to the Father; and so in many of the pro- 
phecies, which speak of Christ under the name of David, such as 
Ezek. xxxiv. 24, ‘And I the Lord will be their God, and my 
servant David a prince among them.’ Will it do, in regard to 
either of these passages, to maintain that we must abide by the 
letter ?—to say that in the one Israel is just Israel, and David in 
the other is just David? Will Dr. Keith himself, or his son, say 
so? They certainly ought to do it, according to their golden 
rule, if it is as stringent, as imperative, and as universally appli- 
cable as they would have us to believe ; but if they admit, as we 
suppose they would feel constrained to do, that what the one pro- 
phet spoke of Israel, and the other of David, contained a real 
prophecy of one higher than either, then they must confess that 
something more than the bare letter is to be taken into account in 
interpretations of prophecy. 

So palpable, indeed, is this higher element in prophecy, that we 
find our authors, both father and son, in spite of themselves re- 
cognizing it, and insensibly gliding into interpretations which sub- 
vert their favourite principle. Thus at p. 31 of the Introduction, 
referring to the interpretation put by the Apostle Paul in Romans 
on the promise to Abraham, as constituting him ‘the heir of the 
world,’ the Doctor says, ‘ The promise is sure to all the seed, to 
the faithful in Christ Jesus, the children of faithful Abraham. 
The heirs of the world shall enter into their inheritance ; and 
from the east and west, the north and south, shall sit down with 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of God, viz., in the 
renovated and glorious world to come.’ And in further confirma- 
tion of this the promise in Isaiah is quoted respecting the new 
heavens and the new earth, which we who believe look for accord- 
ing to that promise. But when we pass on a little farther, this 
seems to be again recalled, for at p. 44 he denounces those who 
would rob Israel of the promises by ‘ giving to the Gentiles the 
blessings promised to Jacob as a nation, when their agen 
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and unbelief shall be taken away, and when there shall be a new 
earth as well as a new heaven, on the restitution of all things.’ 
Now we confess ourselves utterly unable to put these two parts 
together so as to make them agree, unable to comprehend how we 
should at once be entitled to look for a place side by side with 


_Abraham in the renovated world, and yet be chargeable with 


attempting to rob Israel of his peculiar heritage, if we take such 
a promise of good things to ourselves. If, as the Apostle affirms 
and Dr. Keith admits, all believers are children of Abraham, and 
heirs with him of one and the same promise, then surely whatever 
is Abraham’s inheritance is theirs too. Have the seed of Jacob, 
then, any inheritance different from and superior to Abraham him- 
self? If they have, of course it would be to rob Israel of their 
special good to claim a participation in it for the Gentile believer ; 
but ifthe promise given to Abraham was just Israel’s promise, 
and if believers at large are also heirs of the same promise, call it 
by what name you will, Canaan, or the renovated world, the in- 
heritance is alike for all; and it is folly to speak of robbing Israel 
of anything, when the promised good is large enough for all who 
are to share in it. 

The course pursued in the commentary itself is considerably 
freer, and more advanced in its development of the literal; al- 
though still it by no means reaches the ultimatum in that line. 
It is very instructive, however, to mark how far the author has 
attained, and how little he is likely to be impeded by any nice 
scruples in his further progress. We point, as an example, to 
Isa. xl. 3-5, ‘ The voice of him that crieth in the wilderness, Pre- 
pare ye the way of the Lord, make straight in the desert a high- 
way for our God. Every valley shall be exalted, and every 
inountain and hill shall be made low,’ etc. No one needs to be 
told how expressly John the Baptist affirmed himself to be that 
crier, and the person, whose immediate forerunner he was, to be 
that very Lord coming to his people. But our interpreter tells 
us, ‘ It is Christ coming to Zion, not to suffer, but to establish his 
kingdom of righteousness among men,’ which the prophet an- 
nounces. Was John wrong then? Not quite; for it seems 
Joln, when he spake of Christ as coming with his fan in his hand, 
pointed also to his second, and not merely to his first coming, and 
in so far as he did that, he made a legitimate application of the 
word of the prophet. But, then, if the voice was simply a loud 
and earnest cry, calling upon men to prepare themselves for the 
coming of the Lord as announced by the prophet, with what pro- 
priety or truth could John challenge for himself the part of such 
a crier, if centuries were to elapse before the King of Zion was 
really to come ? Supposing any of the people could have looked 
through 
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through the veil of the future, and seen how Christ was coming at 
that time to suffer, and not to reign, might they not have said to 
John, ‘ Thou, who dost so fiercely denounce the false pretensions 
of others, why dost thou not reprove thyself? For knowest thou 
not that the word from Isaiah, with which thou wouldst engage 
men to listen to thy message, belongs to entirely different times? 
The crier he foresaw in the distant future was one who should 
herald the aes of the Lord as ready to take possession of his 
throne, while he, whom thou art proclaiming to Israel, comes but 
to suffer. Away with thee! Thou art but begetting false ex- 
pectations among the people by such an untimely-appropriation of 
the words of the prophet!’ We know not what the Baptist could 
have replied, on the principle under consideration, if any one had 
been so clear-sighted regarding the future as to be able to accost 
him in such a style of address. 

And then, of course, while the utmost straining is required to 
give what is said in Isaiah of the voice crying in the wilderness, 
any show of applicability to John, the thing cried, ‘ Prepare ye the 
way of the Lord; every valley shall be exalted, and every moun- 
tain and hill shall be made low,’ has nothing to do with John’s 
ministry: ‘ This part of the cry is not to be applied to the cireum- 
stances of the Baptist at all.” What its precise import may be, 
can only be known from the event. But it may be shrewdly guessed. 
For why should not the passage be literally taken? ‘ May there 
not be allusion to one of the wonders of modern times, to that mode 
of travelling which is now so rapidly supplanting every other ? 
How literally descriptive of the highway of the present time, the 
railway, is the language used here and in parallel passages? What 
is it but making straight in the desert a highway? What but 
exalting the valley, and making low the mountains and hills ?’ 
The very thing to a hair. It is you, ye Fairbairns and Steven- 
sons, ye skilful engineers and railway contractors, and not such 
humble labourers as John the Baptist, whom the prophet Isaiah 
so long descried in vision as destined to prepare the way for the 
King of Zion. You are the pioneers of his glorious march—the 
real renovaters of the world. Magnify your calling; it bears on 
it the seal of heaven. And why tarry ye? Extend your opera- 
tions into the Syrian deserts, and open up the level paths there, 
which the King of Zion is waiting for. How soon might ye usher 
in a better day for this groaning world! 

In saying this, we have only given a more definite form to the 
commentator’s thought, and yet we have done so with a sort of in- 
voluntary shudder. Is it really the case, after all that has been 
thought and written on the Word of God, that evangelical minis- 
ters can deliberately degrade it after this manner? Has it, “ 
deed, 
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deed, become in their hands a kind of guide-book to the natural 
improvements and external reformations of the world? Is it sim- 
ply level ground and good travelling paths that the Lord of Glory 
demands of his people? Yet this is no more than the natural and 
necessary. result of the entirely literal interpretation of prophecy. 
It is through the aspect of natural changes that God most com- 
monly makes promise of good things to come for his people ; and 
if the former is not to be held in many cases but the form and 
symbol of the latter, if the literal only is to be made account of, 
the spiritual must drop out altogether, and the natural alone be 
regarded. Nicodemus had then some reason for thinking that he 
must enter his mother’s womb again. And our author, far as he 
has gone already, must be prepared for going considerably farther 
still, in following to its legitimate results this guiding pole-star of 
his interpretations. He must not only take literally such passages 
as speak of level roads, and mountains melted with blood, ‘ blood 
washing them as showers of rain, and coming up to the horses’ 
bridles.’ But he must also hold, what with manifest inconsistence 
he yet fails to do, that Mount Zion is by a natural revolution to 
be raised higher than the Himalayas, and made to overtop the 
loftiest hills of the earth; that the New Jerusalem, to be placed 
on it and around it, is to come down from heaven, all ready built, 
garnished and prepared for its blessed inhabitants ; that the temple 
and the sacrifices connected with it are to be restored in all their 
original fulness, and even more than their original splendour ; that 
the nations of the earth shall continually go up, from its utmost 
bounds, month by month, and even week by week, to present there 
their offerings to Jehovah ; and, finally, that the old world, with 
its long array of desolated cities and fallen kingdoms, not excepting 
even Sodom and her daughter-cities of the plain, must reappear 
in their former places, and the very form and shape of the past 
come back again. 

There are persons in the present day who gravely hold and 
propound all this ; and whatever may be thought of their sanity, 
their consistence in carrying out the boasted principle of literal 
interpretation is not to be questioned. We only wonder how, 
with such broad assertions of the high supremacy and universal 
sway of the literal principle, the writers before us should stand 
in the kind of midway position they at present occupy. ‘There is 
still a considerable mixture of the symbolical in the interpre- 
tations they have given. Besides what has been noticed above, 
how often is Zion and Jerusalem also understood figuratively ? 
as in the passage, ‘ Zion shall be redeemed with judgment, and 
her converts with righteousness.’ If in these and in similar pas- 
sages our interpreter is warranted to substitute for Zion the 
nation 
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nation of which it was the capital, he makes a manifest departure 
from the literal; and so far as that is concerned, we may as 
properly substitute the church of which it was the centre. What 
was the nation of Israel apart from the church, or ‘ the adoption, 
the glory, the covenants, the giving of the law, the service of God 
and the promises,’ which constituted it the church? Was it not 
like any other nation? ‘ Are ye not as the children of the Ethio- 
pians unto me, O children of Israel.’ And while we thus wonder 
how with so peculiar an exaltation of the literal such liberties 
should be taken in respect to the future, we cannot understand 
how almost anything should be left to us in respect to the past. 
Should it not be held that Christ is to be born again in Beth- 
lehem, since it was as ‘ the ruler,’ ‘the king of the Jews,’ that, 
according to the prophet, he was to be born there, and he has not 
yet come, it seems, in that character? Should it not also be held 
that he must again ride into Jerusalem on an ass, since it is 
simply as a king he was announced to do this? Indeed, we are 
afraid that on this principle a great part of our Lord’s earthly 
history must be regarded as still future. For when, that we read 
of in the past, was Christ literally fed with butter and honey? 
or literally anointed to preach the Gospel to the poor? or, when 
were his ears literally bored? or, when did he literally sink in 
deep mire where there was no standing? ‘These things were all 
written of him in the Psalms and prophets; and if the literal 
alone is to prevail, we should think the conclusion is inevitable 
that Christ's humiliation has been but partially accomplished. 

It is by no means an easy task—we are rather disposed to 
regard it as one of the most difficult problems regarding the inter- 
pretation of prophecy—to draw the line of demarcation clearly 
and accurately between what is to be taken literally, and what 
figuratively in its announcements. Looking to New Testament 
scripture as our guide, we find some most literal fulfilments of 
prophecy specified; and other things again, not less distinctly 
affirmed to have taken place that some prophetic word might be 
fulfilled, which are very far from being fulfilments in the literal 
sense. We doubt not the right cue is to be found if the whole 
matter were thoroughly and impartially examined. Yet while 
the right positions in all respects could only be made good by 
long and patient investigation, there are certain false positions 
which it is not very difficult to detect, and which ought at once to 
be abandoned. We conclude with noticing one or two of this 
description, suggested by the subject of the preceding remarks. 

It is an error to regard everything in prophecy that respected 
Christ’s work of humiliation, and his spiritual kingdom among 
men, as necessarily demanding a literal fulfilment. A very con- 
siderable 
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siderable portion, probably by much the larger portion, might 
admit of this, inasmuch as there were certain great facts of an 
outstanding kind, and prominent characteristics, which could 
scarcely fail to be exhibited in the prophetic vision, and which it 
was proper the church should be able by definite marks to verify 
and ascertain. But as symbol and type were to find their ac- 
complishment in what Christ was to do and suffer, it is no more 
than we are warranted to expect, that much of what prophecy 
anticipated in this respect should be expressed in symbolical and 
figurative language. And just as little as the type could be pre- 
cisely reproduced in the new things of Christ’s work and kingdom, 
can the typical language of prophecy in such cases admit of a 
literal fulfilment ; at least it cannot always admit of it, and it can 
scarcely ever properly demand it, for the antitype by its very 
nature belongs to a higher sphere of things, and to insist upon the 
literal sense would be but to tie it down still to the lower. 

Again, it is an error to regard the messages addressed to the 
covenant people as of necessity confined in their prophetic import 
to the Jews as a nation—to them collectively and peculiarly as a 
nation—apart from the spiritual element, the church, which that 
nation contained in its bosom. This were to make the formal and 
outward in Israel’s composition the substantive, and the inward 
and spiritual only the adjective—the separable adjunct. It were 
to exhibit God’s election of Israel to the prominent place they 
held as a thing by itself and for itself—a piece of mysterious 
favouritism—a sort of freak of arbitrary power, instead of being, 
as the whole history of God’s proceedings, and the tenor of his 
word indicates, a concentrated exhibition of his mind and purpose 
in grace in order to work more effectually upon the world at large. 
So far from the promises in Isaiah and the other prophets having 
been all made to the Jews distinctively as a nation, it would come 
nearer the truth to say that he made no promise to them merely 
as such. ‘The promises were to Abraham and his seed, but his 
seed in the sense explained by the apostle—partly, indeed, de- 
scended from his loins, but only in so far as they also breathed 
his spirit and stood in his faith—and along with these all besides who 
should do this, whether sprung from his loins or not. ‘The lineal 
descendants God did not recognize as the seed of promise, unless 
they had the heart of the parent; they were still uncircumcised 
in his account—heathen, and are often expressly so called; while 
converted heathen entering into the bond of the covenant, and 
embracing his word, have uniformly become in his sight true 
Israelites. ‘These are in every age the real subjects of promise, 
and these alone: for the righteous God can pledge blessings to 
no others. 

Once 
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Once more, it is an error, and we may say, the capital error in 
Dr. Keith’s ‘ Evidence of Prophecy,’ as well as many later pro- 
ductions, to keep too specially in view, as regards the prophecies 
uttered concerning different kingdoms, the mere land or territory 
they occupied, as if the object of them were simply to tell what 
God was meaning to do on this and that region of the earth in the 
time to come. The class of prophecies referred to are all of an 
ethical character. ‘Their primary design is to declare God’s 
righteousness toward the people who occupied those lands and 
formed the responsible members of the several kingdoms—to take 
them, and the world at large, to witness how he would punish 
them for their enmity to the cause of divine truth, and the great 
interests of God’s kingdom. Consequently the evils foretold 
should be all viewed in connection with the people themselves, as 
moral and accountable beings, and with the lands they occupied 
only as reflecting the condition of their owners. ‘To lose sight of 
the people in the mere outward territories, is to consider God’s 
dealings only in a natural and physical point of view; it is to 
look for fulfilments of the word spoken mainly as proofs of his 
omniscience and power, not as demonstrations of his righteous and 
moral character. But it is for this latter purpose more especially 
that these portions of prophetic scripture, as the scriptures gene- 
rally, were written ; and hence the desolations that were predicted 
to take place in so many surrounding nations should be sought for 
rather in the hopeless prostration and ruin that befel the kingdoms, 
than the mere external injuries that have swept over the surface 
of the regions where they stood. Viewed thus, the predictions in 
question have been most signally and completely verified ; while 
otherwise the fulfilment can only be found in broken fragments 
and partial adjustment. So far the path in its general cha- 
racteristics seems plain enough, and we forbear at present to 
prosecute it farther. 
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RAMATHAIM ZOPHIM AND RACHEL’S SEPULCHRE. 


Tuoves the attention of travellers and Biblical scholars has been 
often directed to the short route of Saul after his first interview 
with Samuel, it has never yet been satisfactorily traced. The 
tomb of Rachel which occurs in it, cannot, notwithstanding the 
greatest ingenuity, be brought into the line of travel without 
taking an improbable circuit, or violating other important con- 
ditions of the narrative. The latest attempt to solve this remark- 
able problem by Dr. Robinson of America, one of the most emi- 
nent Biblical scholars of the day, who himself travelled the region 
in question, with the greatest care, has failed to throw any light 
on the passage, and, if we are rightly informed, his solution has 
since failed to satisfy even himself. In the absence of the geo- 
graphical data still required to elucidate the subject, we would 
propose to the readers (of this Journal) the following hypothesis, 
which ventures on a new view of the difficulty, and, if it does not 
loose the knot, at least attempts to cut it. 

When Saul was anointed by Samuel at Ramah, and could as 
yet scarcely believe the truth of the surprising and unsuitable 
dignity conferred upon him, the prophet gave him at his de- 
parture, as tokens of the divine intentions towards him, certain 
singular events that would befal him on the way as he returned 
home. (1.) By Rachel’s sepulchre in the border of Benjamin at 
Zelzah, he would find two men who would tell him that the asses 
were found. (2.) Proceeding on, he would next come to the 
plain (or rather oak) of Tabor, where three men would meet him 
going up to God to Bethel, carrying gifts, from whom he would 
receive two loaves. (3.) After that he would come to the hill of 
God, where was the garrison of the Philistines, and when he was 
come thither to the city he would encounter a company of 
prophets coming down from the high-place prophesying, on 
meeting whom he would himself begin to prophesy also (1 Sam. 
x. 2-7). Such is the account given of Saul’s journey ; and it is 
evident that to trace its course, three points require to be ascer- 
tained,—Ramah or Ramathaim Zophim, the place where the 
prophet Samuel resided—Rachel’s sepulchre which is passed on 
the way—and the place to which Saul was proceeding. 

As to the last of these, the place of Saul’s abode, there is little 
or no dispute. It is admitted on all hands that it was Gibeah, 
which in the sequel is mentioned as his home (1 Sam. x. 26). 
Here he is found soon after this coming in from the fiéld after the 
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nerd as the messengers of Jabesh-Gilead were beseeching succour 
against Nahash king of the Ammonites (1 Sam. xi. 5). Under 
the names of Gibeah of Saul and Gibeah of Benjamin * it is fre- 
quently mentioned as the place of his residence. The town of 
Zela’ {yby], in which was the sepulchre of Kish, is unknown ; as, 
however, it is classed in Joshua’s list of the towns of Benjamin 
(comp. Josh. xviii. 21-28 with 2 Sam. xxi. 14) along with Gibeah 
and Jebus, it is probable that it was situated somewhere in the 
ueighbourhood of these places, and consequently lay in the 
southern part of the tribe. It is not, however, necessary to sup- 
pose that because Zela’ contained the family-sepulchre it was 
therefore the place of Kish’s residence, since he might be buried 
with his fathers though residing elsewhere, just as we afterwards 
find that the bones of Saul and Jonathan were taken thither 
thongh they resided at Gibeah. Nor must Zela’ be confounded 
with the place Zelzah at Rachel’s sepulchre, as has too frequently 
been done.» Between yby Zela’ and nyby Zelzah, there is no 
affinity—the former signifying a rib or side, and the latter a shade 
or rejoicing, so that all theories resting upon their supposed 
identity fall to the ground. 

Gibeah is now clearly identified by Dr. Robinson*® with the 
place called Tuleil el Fil, about three miles to the north of 
Jerusalem, where there are remains of an ancient structure upon 
the summit of a considerable hill, at the western base of which, 
directly upon the great highway northward from Jerusalem, are 
extensive substructions of an ancient town. The name Gibeah 
seems to have indicated a fortified eminence, like Dun and Burg 
in other languages, and it was doubtless on this account that, in 
the days of the Judges, this place withstood so long the combined 
assault of the tribes, and that Saul afterwards made it the capital 
of his kingdom. 

Where next was Ramah, the birthplace and abode of Samuel ? 
It has not yet been ascertained ; but from the account given of 
Saul’s wanderings in search of his asses, its Jocale may be some- 
what nearly inferred. ‘He passed through Mount Ephraim, and 
passed through the land of Shalisha, but they found them not: 
then they passed through the land of Shalim, and there they were 
not: and he passed through the land of the Benjamites, but they 
found them not. And when they were come to the land of Zuph, 
Saul said to his servant that was with him, Come let us return, 
etc... . And he said unto him, Behold, there is in this city a man 





* We are not sure, however, that a comparison of passages would not prove 


Gibeah of Benjamin and Geba to be the same place. 
> Narrative 5f a Mission to the Jews, Note, p. 199. 
Atheneum, Aug. 1844. 
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of God,’ etc. . . . (1 Sam. ix. 4-6.) From this itinerary it would 
seem that they had first gone in the direction of the mountainous 
district to the north and west of Gibeah ; for the great mountain- 
ridge which extends from the valley of Jezreel south through the 
centre of the land, bore the name of Ephraim not only within the 
borders of that tribe, but even when it passed into the tribe of 
Benjamin it still continued to be called Mount Ephraim (comp. 
Jud. iv. 5 and xviii. 12, 13, with Josh. xviii. 14, 15). In this di- 
rection, therefore, and stretching away perhaps to the western 
boundary of the tribe of Benjamin, are we to look for the land of 
Shalisha, a name which the district may perhaps have owed, as 
the term imports, to the three great cities of the Gibeonites be- 
longing to Benjamin—Gibeon, Beeroth, and Chephira, that an- 
ciently ruled over this tract of country.4 Having traversed the 
western hilly district of Benjamin in vain, Saul and his attendant 
now appear to have directed their steps eastward, to search the 
country around and to the north of Michmash which is called ‘ the 
land of Shual’ [Syyv‘] (1 Sam. xiii. 17), and here in the plural ‘the 
land of Sha’alim’ [orbyy‘]*, that is, as the etymology indicates, 
‘the land of jackals.’’ Having thus passed through Mount 
Ephraim, first the land of Shalisha in the west and now the land 
of Shaalim in the east, they have actually ‘passed through the 
land of the Benjamites,’ and are now upon the northern border 
about to enter the tribe of Ephraim. Accordingly advancing 
northward, they next ‘come to the land of Zuph.’ This district 
was the native place of Samuel, from whose ancestor Zuph it 
appears to have acquired its name, and from whom also the town 
in it was called Ramathaim Zophim (1 Sam. i. 1, with 1 Chr. vi. 
26-35), or Ramah of the Zuphites, to distinguish it from other 
places of the same name, especially one not far from it, Ramah of 
Benjamin, six or seven miles north of Jerusalem. Here Saul, 
thinking they had gone far enough in their fruitless search, and 
beginning to feel anxious on his father’s account, proposed to re- 
turn; but as they were so near the residence of Samuel, they re- 
solved first to visit the seer and consult him in the matter. 

That there was a place called Ramah, or Ramatha, in this 


4 Shalisha is generally supposed to lie around Bethshalish or Baalshalisha, in 
the tribe of Ephraim, which Jerome says lay 15 miles north of Lydda, and Shalem 
is thought to be Shaalbim in the tribe of Dan, about 20 miles south of Lydda, as 
if the case would require such an extensive search. This is not to be supposed; 
neither can we see how, after reaching this distant point, he could pass next 
‘through the land of the Benjamites.’ We therefore prefer, as more in keeping 
with the case, a circuit nearer home. 

© The term has no relation whatever to Shelam pdyi at Shechem, or Jerusalem, 
which signifies ‘ peace, but with which it has been often confounded. 
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quarter there can be no doubt, from the testimony of Josephus‘ 
and the 1st book of Maccabees (1 Mace. xi. 84). In both of 
these we are informed that king Demetrius, in order to gain the 
favour of Jonathan, separated three prefectures Apherima, Re- 
mathem, and Lydda, from the province of Samaria, and annexed 
them to that of Judea. Bethel was always considered the boundary 
between these two provinces; so that Remathem, or Ramatha as 
Josephus calls it, lay on the north of Bethel, and near to the 
ancient border of Benjamin. Apherima or Ephraim has been 
identified by Dr. Robinson with the remarkable eminence et 
Taiyibeh, about four miles north-east of Bethel,* and Lydda in the 
western plain at the base of Mount Ephraim, is well known: so 
that Remathem, or, as the Septuagint has it, Aramathaim,® must 
have lain somewhere between these two points upon Mount 
Ephraim (1 Sam. i. 1). That it was out of Benjamin and there- 
fore in Ephraim is clear from what was intimated by the Lord to 
Samuel the day before Saul’s arrival : ‘ To-morrow about this time 
I will send thee a man out of Benjamin, him shalt thou anoint,’ 
etc. (1 Sam. ix. 16), and from the incidents of Saul’s return, as 
we shall by and bye see, it must have been situated somewhere 
about the site of the present Ain Yebrid, a few miles north of 
Bethel. In reading the whole narrative of Saul’s wanderings we 
find our minds necessarily drawn in this direction, and had the 
sepulchre of Rachel been < between this and Gibeah, we are 
persuaded, there never would have been any difficulty in the case. 
As it is not, however, we now proceed to our solution of the 
problem. 

The sepulchre of Rachel stands to this day about a mile from 
Bethlehem, on the way to Jerusalem, and we know of no reason 
to disturb the tradition that has always assigned it to this spot. 
In the Scripture account of the locality it is said to be ‘buta 
little way from Ephrata which is Bethlehem,’ and the writer adds 
that ‘Jacob set a pillar upon her grave, that is the pillar of 
Rachel's grave unto this day’ (Gen. xxxv. 16, and x\lviii. 7). 
Josephus says, ‘it was over against Ephrata.” It is afterwards 
mentioned by the Bordeaux Pilgrim in a.p. 333, and also by 
Jerome in the same century. The present structure is that of a 
plain Mohammedan wely. The Turks have generally enclosed 
the real or supposed sepulchres of the Old Testament characters 
in some building or other, having as great a veneration for them 
as Jews or Christians. That which covers the tomb of Jacob’s 
favourite wife is a small square erection of a very humble descrip- 





f Antiq. x111. iv. 9. 8 Atheneum, May, 1845. 
h 1 Sam., passim. This must have been the Arimathea of the New Testament. 
' Antiq. 1. xxi. 3. 
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tion surmounted by a dome, resembling the common tombs of 
sheikhs and saints. Mr. Buckingham gives the following particular 
description of it—‘ We entered it on the south side es an aper- 
ture, through which it was difficult to crawl, as it has no doorway, 
and found in the inside a square mass of masonry in the centre, 
built up from the floor nearly to the roof, and of such a size as to 
leave barely a passage for walking round it. It is plastered on the 
outer surface with white stucco, and is sufficiently large and high 
to enclose within it any ancient pillar that might have been found 
on the grave of Rachel.’* We make these statements to show 
that there can be no reason to doubt that the present monument, 
which: answers so well to the Scripture account of it, and has 
been preserved by an unbroken chain of tradition, marks the spot 
where the beautiful mother of Israel sleeps. 

But how, it is asked, could the sepulchre of Rachel, according 
to this view, by any possibility lie in the way of Saul on his 
return from Ramah to Gibeah? We reply, it manifestly could 
not. No imaginable circuit could bring him so far out of his way 
as this. From Bethel to the sepulchre near Bethlehem cannot be 
less than sixteen miles, while Gibeah lies about mid-way between. 
Had Ramah been about Bethlehem, or anywhere on the south 
side of the tomb, the course of Saul would naturally have led past 
it; but Ramah is in Mount Ephraim, and it is clear, on the 
slightest inspection of the map, that no position for it whatever in 
Mount Ephraim—let that name be carried as far south as it 

ssibly can—could require the traveller to pass the tomb of 
Rachel on his way from it to Gibeah. We are constrained, then, 
by the physical features of the country, to conclude that the route 
of Saul neither Jay in this direction nor came near this spot. 

In these circumstances it remains that we must admit a fault 
somewhere in the account, and from the following considerations 
we are disposed to believe that it is simply in the name given to 
the sepulchre. As it was the first place to which Saul came after 
leaving Samuel, it evidently was not far from Ramah. Now, 
close under Bethel, and just on the way that Saul must have 
taken, Jacob, on his return from Padan Aram, had buried De- 
borah, the nurse of Rebekeh, under an oak, which, on account of 
the extraordinary grief of the occasion, was called ‘ Allon Bachuth,’ 
or the oak of weeping (Gen. xxxv. 8). This was the tomb which 
we think Saul was to pass. Instead, therefore, of Samuel’s 
account, Sm nvap-oy ‘near to the sepulchre of Rachel,’ we con- 
ceive the reading ought to have been m739 nyap-oy ‘ near to the 
sepulchre of Deborah.’ It is in the highest degree probable that 
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the spot which Jacob had impressed with a name so affecting, and 
where one so dear to the family slept, would in after-times be 
held in much regard by his descendants. We observe that all 
the other places to which he gave names, as Bethel, Gilead and 
Peniel, were faithfully remembered, and it is not likely that this 
would be forgotten. The preposition -py appears to express 
proximity only, ‘ near, beside :’ the exact place where Saul was to 
meet the men being expressed by nybya ‘at Zelzah; unless 


indeed the txx. have rendered the last term more correctly by 
the translation ‘ rejoicing greatly: ‘thou shalt find two men by 
Rachel’s sepulchre, in the border of Benjamin, rejoicing greatly, 
and they will say unto thee, the asses are found,’ etc. 

Saul is told that in the next place he should come to ‘the oak 
of Tabor,’ wan jib, where would meet him three men going up 


to God to Bethel. Now, on passing the grave of Deborah, Saul 
would pursue the great highway that leads from Shechem to 
Jerusalem by Bethel, Ramah and Gibeah; and there was nothing 
more likely than that in this much-frequented path he would meet 
men going up to Bethel, which he had just passed. ‘This, however, 
he could not easily do by any other route than has been assigned 
to him. Of the oak of Tabor, commemorative, doubtless, of 
some remarkable person or event with which it was associated, we 
have no account elsewhere in the Scriptures ; but in the history 
of Deborah the prophetess, we are informed that ‘she dwelt 
under the plam-tree of Deborah, between Ramah and Bethel, in 
Mount Ephraim’ (Jud. iv. 5): the very tract which Saul was now 
travelling ; for Ramah of Benjamin lies between Bethel and 
Gibeah, to which he was journeying. If, therefore, the oak of 
Tabor had any connection with the palm of Deborah, as seems so 
very probable, two singular changes had taken place during the 
bygone two hundred and eighty years since the heroic prophetess 
sat under its shade ; the palm had given place to an oak, and the 
name of Deborah, by a law to which all languages are subject, 
had been corrupted into ‘Tabor. On this point, however, we 
cannot speak authoritatively. 

The very law, however, to which we have just adverted, with 
the recollection that there was a previous Deborah spoken of, may 
suggest to some mind the doubt whether ‘ Allon Tabor’ was so 
far from Bethel as we have supposed it. May it not, after all, 
be the very oak at Bethel under which the nurse of Rebekah 
was buried, and which might be called afterwards either ‘ Allon 
Deborah,’ or ‘Allon Bachuth,’ as the speaker chose? The 
directions of Samuel will undoubtedly bear this construction ; he 
says to Saul, that after he had met the two men at Zelzah, near 
to 
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to the sepulchre, ‘Thou shalt go forward, and further on shalt 
come to Allon Tabor,’ which may imply that he would come te 
the sepulchre itself, and there, close under the height on which 
the city stood, he would meet three men going up to Bethel. 
The only difficulty in this case, as in the former—and we are 
disposed to think it is not a great one—is the change of Deborah 
into Tabor. The numerous and extraordinary changes which 
names undergo in the Bible, the influence of provincialism, 
which we know early distinguished the Ephraimites, and the lapse 
of seven hundred and eighty years since Jacob visited the spot, 
may probably account for this. We incline, however, to the 
former view, as beset with fewer difficulties. 

Before closing these remarks, we may be allowed to observe 
that there is something not quite clear to our mind in the passage 
which records the death and burial of Deborah, the nurse of 
Rebekah. How came she to be at this time in the household of 
Jacob? It is singular that there is no mention of her as accom- 
panying Rachel or Leah in their leaving home, nor how she 
should be in Padan Aram at all. She might have been sent to 
Padan Aram by Rebekah, it has been said, to assist in the 
management of Jacob’s family. But the age of Deborah at this 
time renders such a supposition extremely improbable. If she 
were fifty years of age when she left the house of Laban 
with Rebekah—and she could not well have been less—at her 
death she must have been about one hundred and seventy years 
of age. To have sent her from Canaan to Mesopotamia, say 
fifteen years before this, when she might be above one hundred 
and fifty years old, to undertake duties so arduous, cannot surely 
be supposed. But she may have returned home, it is again said, 
after she had conducted Rebekah to Canaan; and now, when 
Jacob was returning, desired to accompany him, and see her 
former mistress before she died. But not to say that this was 
not likely at such a period of life, we would observe that it was 
contrary to the sentiments and customs of the East for the nurse 
to have returned home, and left her youthful charge. ‘The 
nurse in an Eastern family was an important personage, and 
always held in high esteem. In Syria she is a sort of second 
parent. She always accompanies the bride to her husband’s 
house, and ever after remains there an honoured character.’ ™ 
The whole circumstances of the case, and especially the excessive 
sorrow indulged in at her death, would lead us to suspect that 
there is a confusion of names and persons in the account, and 
that instead of the nurse of Rebekah the reading should have been 
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the nurse of Rachel. If, in fine, that nurse had a name allied to 
the word Tabor, it would still more closely agree with the facts 
of the case ; or if the place of her sepulture had been familiarly 
spoken of as $m np nyap ‘the sepulchre of the nurse of 
Rachel,’ the dropping of a single word by the copyist would 
convert it into ‘the sepulchre of Rachel,’ which is the most 
likely thing imaginable. 

We have thrown out these conjectures in the hope that, though 
they may not entirely remove the difficulty, they may lead to the 
elucidation of this intricate geographical problem. — 








THE LIFE OF HUGH HEUGH, D.D. 


The Life of Hugh Heugh, D.D., with a selection from his 
Discourses, by his Son-in-law, Hamizton M‘Giit, Minister 
of the United Presbyterian Church, Montrose-street, Glasgow. 
In two volumes. Edinburgh. A. Fullarton and Co. 1850. 


Tue biographies of religious persons have often been too exclu- 
sively religious ; from an anxiety to serve the cause of piety their 
authors have erroneously supposed that there was no better way 
of attaining their object, than sedulously to exclude from the 
narrative whatever related to secular concerns. Owing to this 
partial exhibition of character, works of this class have been 
chiefly employed in aiding the exercises of the closet and kind- 
ling the flame of private devotion, much in the same way as 
Thomas & Kempis, or the Sacra Privata of Bishop Wilson, in- 
stead of serving as hand-books of instruction to fulfil the duties 
or cope with the trials of every-day life. The notion has thus 
been fostered that religion is a mysterious visitant, keeping aloof 
from {every sphere but its own of human activity, or entering 
other spheres only as a censor or a judge to rebuke and chasten, 
not to cheer, prompt, and guide; it has been confined to one 
apartment of the soul, instead of being regarded as a vitalizing 
principle, an etherial element pervading and modifying the whole 
nature of man. And of this false view the enemies of Christianity 
have been very ready to take advantage. In a flippant publica- 
tion of the modern infidel school, we lately met with the assertion 
that Christianity does not enter into common life, neither regu- 
lating its concerns nor furnishing motives for the discharge of its 
duties—the inference being, of course, that it is a superannuated 
thing ; with an exulting (somewhat premature!) Q. E.D. How- 
ever 
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ever flagrantly untrue such an assertion may be, the defect in our 
religious biographies of older date, to which we have adverted, 
might tend to give a semblance of support to it. Happily, how- 
ever, several recent memoirs of Christian worthies (among which 
those of Fowell Buxton hold a conspicuous place) have been con- 
structed on more enlarged views, and are replete with interesting 
and captivating illustrations of the salutary influence shed by the 
religion of Christ over all the relations of humanity. 

Perhaps too, the publicity in which most men, whether they 
would court it, or shun it, are now compelled to live, may have 
tended to render our biographers less exclusive. Private life is 
now languishing, if not well nigh extinct. It would seem that 
the wand of an enchanter has passed over our dwellings and ren- 
dered bricks and mortar transparent. Even the adyta of re- 
viewers are no longer involved in that mysterious gloom which 
imparted such awful solemnity to their decisions ; it is as if Rha- 
damanthus had left the shades, and, like the Orientals, fixed his 
seat of judgment in the Gate of the City. We cannot wait for 
death, the great revealer of secrets: his domain on the other side 
is as undisturbed as ever; his revelations there are secure from 
all mortal gaze. But here we stay not for his arrival; in some 
instances, long before that period, those whom the curious public 
‘ delight to honour’ have their story told to the present time, and 
the peculiarities of their personal appearance, their modes of 
relaxation, or habits of study detailed with the minuteness of an 
inventory. ' 

We regard the volume before us as one of the most valuable 
in its class. By far the greater portion of it is from Dr. Heugh’s 
own pen, in the shape of diaries and letters. The editor has 
executed his part with taste and judgment. His delineation is 
complete, in the sense of presenting Dr. Heugh’s character, not 
merely in one or two aspects, but such as it appeared in all the 
relations of life, public and private ; and if there are fewer details 
respecting the latter than we could wish, it must be attributed to 
a commendable delicacy which in these days is too often violated. 
Altogether he has compiled a most able and interesting memorial 
of one of the worthiest of men. Dr. Heugh was fitted to call forth 
strong personal attachment ; so that we are persuaded an estimate 
of his talents and worth, formed simply from the perusal of his 
life, must appear to fall far short of the reality to those who were 
admitted to his intimacy, or who could combine with their recol- 
lections of his public addresses and social ‘communications, those 
looks and tones which gave them so powerful an emphasis. We 
shall, therefore, not make the attempt, which would at best seem 
to his admirers (to use Robert Hall’s simile) ‘like a _ 
that 
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that has lain long in a damp place ;’ but only notice a few pro- 
minent points, accompanied by such specimens as we hope will 
aid the circulation of the volume. 

Hugh Heugh was born in 1782. His grandfather and father 
were both eminent for piety and talent. ‘The former was a mi- 
nister in the Established Church of Scotland; but ‘ before his 
decease,’ Mr. M‘Gill remarks, ‘the General Assembly had 
adopted a policy which drove some of her best ministers and 
members to seek that Christian freedom beyond her pale, which 
they could no longer find within it.’ Mr. Heugh’s most intimate 
friend, Moncrieff, was one of the Fathers of the Secession, and 
his daughters were married to seceding ministers. His eldest 
son died at college, and his youngest, John (an infant at the time 
of his death), joined the Secession, a step which had the sanction 
of his father’s convictions, as well as of his other relations. While 
prosecuting his studies, ‘the Breach,’ as it was called, took place 
in the Secession ; he adhered to the General Associate or Anti- 
burgher Synod. Before he was twenty, he was appointed teacher 
of logic and moral philosophy to students who were about to 
enter the divinity hall, an office which he held for three or four 
years, till 1752, when he received a call from the congregation at 
Stirling, among whom he laboured between fifty and sixty years. 
He was more distinguished for vigorous thinking than for elegance 
of diction, which gained for him the epithet of the ‘ Quarrier, 
while his friend Professor Moncrieff was called the ‘ Mason.’ 
The one ‘ howked,’ the other ‘polished.’ He had ten cl.ildren, of 
whom the subject of the volume before us was the ninth. 

The first event known to have left any decided impression on 
Hugh Heugh, was the loss of an elder sister when he was only 
four years old; her pallid features sinking in death were never 
effaced from his recollection. At ten years old he entered the 
eS at Stirling, then under the care of the learned 

r. Doig, who had acquired celebrity from his letters on the 
savage state, in opposition to Lord Kames. Heugh’s character 
among his school-fellows was that of a vivacious boy, forward in 
all sports, fond of a practical joke, yet not mischievous. Ina 
class of seventeen or twenty he generally occupied the first place, 
a sufficient proof that there must have been some illusion in the 
severe judgment he passed in riper years on his school days, as 
chiefly furnishing matter of regret for misspent time and lost 
opportunities. Had a much greater proportion of his time been 
devoted to books and far less to bodily exercise, in all probability 
his intellectual attainments would ultimately have been much 
inferior, his practical energy diminished, and his days either cut 
short or tormented with valetudinarian infirmities. Yet such 
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regrets have probably been felt by every one who ‘presses for- 
ward to the things that are before,’ whether in the race of spi- 
rituality or literature. But it is evident that his mental powers 
were not satisfied with the routine of the class-room, from the 
remarkable fact, that before he was fifteen his discriminating tutor 
“ into his hands Clarke’s Demonstration, with a request that 

e would point out any flaw he could detect in the reasoning. 
The precise result we are not told, but we may suppose it was 
such as confirmed Dr. Doig’s high estimate of his pupil, since 
he opened a correspondence with him on entering the University 
of Edinburgh. In that seat of learning he acquitted himself to 
the satisfaction of the professors whose classes he attended, Dal- 
zel, Dugald Stewart, and Finlayson. He devoted one session to 
the study of physical science in the Andersonian Institution at 
Glasgow. In 1799 he entered the Divinity Hall of the General 
Associate Synod, then under the direction of the Rev. Mr. Bruce, 
of Whitburn. On the 22nd of February, 1804, he was licensed 
to preach the Gospel by the Presbytery of Stirling, and in 1806 
was appointed colleague to his father, in that town. Fifteen 
years after he removed to Glasgow, being in his 39th year, and 
continued there to his death, which took place in 1846, when he 
was 63 years old. 

From his entrance on the ministry he kept a diary for the two- 
fold purpose of marking the changes in his spiritual state and of 
general self-culture. After forfy years’ experience, he recom- 
mended the practice in the following terms :— 


‘ Keep a diary. I believe every person who has gone through life 
with any considerable benefit either to himself or others has done 
something of this sort, To note facts which would otherwise prove 
fugitive, and would soon fly into oblivion ; to give some permanence 
to emotions which might be forgotten almost as soon as they had sub- 
sided ; above all, to turn the eye of the mind inward on itself, and to 
gain fresh acquaintance with the depths of the heart and its operations 
towards God and man; all this is worth trying, and if tried in earnest 
and accompanied with prayer, will prove successful.’ 


Mr. Heugh’s assiduous self-culture deserves the attentive 
consideration of all young students. ‘They will here learn the 
secret of ultimate success, and the sure method of attaining (or 
at least of meriting) a permanent reputation. They will be 
taught by his example the value of such homely and old-fashioned 
appliances as self-examination, self-denial, careful observation, 
the cultivation of principles, and mental concentration. Such 
were the means, consecrated and refined by fervent devotion, by 
which he became one of the most useful and honoured ministers 
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in his own communion, and gained the high award of those who 
‘turn many to righteousness.’ 

What might be the emotions with which an unfallen human 
being might acquire a knowledge of his Maker, and receive con- 
tinual influxes of spiritual wisdom from the Fountain of Life, it 
is not perhaps within the range of the powers of a fallen though 
regenerated spirit to conceive, but that the latter should be sub- 
ject to visitations of melancholy, especially in the incipient shapes 
of its earthly course, seems almost inevitable ; in any cases of 
exception, we should confidently pronounce a deficiency of sensi- 
bility or reflective power ; but both these Mr. Heugh possessed in 
no inconsiderable degree ; we are therefore not surprised to find 
that at his entrance on the ministry, notwithstanding his joyous 
temperament, ‘melancholy moods’ are frequently mentioned in 
his Diery, and that it cost him no small effort to bring them 
under control :— 


‘ The sensibility, however,’ his biographer observes, ‘ of which this 
youthful melancholy was the perversion, continued with him through 
life, and was often displayed in that tenderness of sympathy with 
which he was ever ready to enter into cases of distress.’—p. 34. 


As is not unusual with men eminent for their attainments, Mr. 
Heugh often expresses the deepest sense of deficiency on points in 
which his superiority was most conspicuous. It is attested by 
those who knew him best that his conversational powers were of 
the first order, yet his complaints of inaptitude for social converse 
are perpetually recurring. But the pains he took to correct his 
defects on this head were remarkable, and their success should 
stimulate others to follow his example. With the exception of 
those persons who practise the art of mental pyrotechnics for mere 
show and applause, we fear that the conversational faculty is much 
neglected, and left to the mood of the hour, or the external in- 
fluences of the company, instead of being made an object of 
systematic attention: as Mr. Heugh expresses it, ‘ most people 
run on at random and never mind.’ 

Catholicity was a noble feature in his character. It showed 
itself in early life, when he was attending the Divinity Hall, and 
shed its attractive lustre on every part of his career. Its mani- 
festations were numerous. When the Stirling Auxiliary Bible 
Society was formed, he wrote an Address which the historian of 
the parent Society eulogised as a lasting monument of the wisdom, 
the candour, and the philanthropy of the Society by which it 
was issued. ‘ From no quarter,’ said Mr, Owen, ‘has there 
issued a more lucid, temperate, and masterly exposition of the 
subject.” Mr. Heugh took an active part in all institutions of 
general 
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general charity. The first sermon he published (that on Christian 
Beneficence) was preached for the benefit of the Stirling Female 
Society for Relieving Aged and Indigent Women. He entered 
with ardour into the cause of missions, and it was in accordance 
with his liberal views that the funds of the Stirling. Missionary 
pa ge were divided between the London and Baptist Societies 
and the Moravians. Describing one of its anniversaries, he 
says— 


‘ We had a very pleasant meeting. The audience was small, but 
respectable, and composed of persons from almost all denominations, 
who really seem here in earnest for the extension of the kingdom of 
Christ. It was quite a new spectacle in Stirling—ministers of the Esta- 
blishment, Burgher, and Anti-burgher, mixed with laymen, clustered 
round the pulpit of the East Church, hearing the cause of missions 
pleaded from that pulpit, and all afterwards pleading it by their 
speeches. Most I believe are delighted with this union of Christians 
in those matters in which they agree; some shake their heads in hesi- 
tation, and a few are offended with the novelty. Providence, how- 
ever, is evidently sending us to the ‘‘ school of union.” I trust we 
shall be swift to learn the lessons of goodwill, zeal, and activity which 
these schools teach us—that we shall be kept from casting from us any 
part of revealed truth or order, the knowledge of which we may have 
formerly reached—and that, through the blessing from on high, we 
shall soon see Zion breaking forth on the right hand and on the left.’ 
—p. 144. 


In the negotiations which led to an union of the two religious 
bodies known as Burghers and Anti-burghers, Mr. Heugh took 
an active and conspicuous part. After its accomplishment he 
thus writes to his friend Mr. Mates — 


‘ Well, is not this union as pleasant as it is wonderful? It is as 
like the * doing of the Lord” as anything in the modern history of 
the church. We now occupy high ground, and must have propor- 
tional influence in the country. What a responsibility rests on us! 
May we individually feel it ; and each in his place, by prayer, and 
wise, affectionate, and humble exertion, do what we can to make our 
union truly profitable to all within our reach. ..... By the way, I 
do not like the idea of the united church being a formidable body—a 
powerful rival of the establishment, ete. This is not the spirit which 
brought the two bodies together—the Christian spirit of the age, or a 
spirit that would be profitable to ourselves. I would rather draw as 
close in private intercourse, public meetings, ete., with the good men 
of the establishment as I could. I would wish them success, and pray 
and co-operate with them for it. If some of them keep aloof, I would 
not do it. Some of the United Synod, on both sides, said too long 
‘* Stand by!” The more we lay aside jealousy, and rivalship, and 
little surmisings, and evil speakings, and draw close to the good people 
on 
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on earth with whom we shall be so closely united for ever, the better. 
Who knows what may next come round ?’ 


In another letter, of rather earlier date, he says :— 


‘ Part of yesterday I spent in the house of a friend, and part of 
to-day in my own house, with as godly and amiable a member of the 
National Church (or of any church) as I have met with—Mr. Wright, 
of Markinch, the editor of “ Owen.” After the divine fellowship, we 
may surely rank next, as affording the most delicious enjoyment, that 
of “ the excellent of the earth.” Really the more we know of the 
good of other denominations the better. But I fear you will think me 
too much of a Catholic.’ 


The interest Mr. Heugh felt in Christian diffusion, no less 
than in Christian union, is shown by the fact that, owing chiefly 
to his energetic appeals, his own congregation in eleven years 
raised 10,560/. for missionary purposes, and nearly an equal 
sum for home and charitable purposes. He also formed an 
admirable scheme called the farthing-a-day plan, on the prin- 
ciple of universal and very frequent giving, which very soon 
doubled the missionary revenues of his own denomination, and is 
continuing every year to enlarge them. 

Of Mr. Heugh’s indefatigable industry almost every page of 
the Memoirs gives evidence. His biographer states that during 
his residence at Glasgow for a quarter of a century, he did not 
repeat more than twenty of the two thousand discourses he com- 
posed at Stirling, though involved in a multitude of pastoral and 
public engagements, the pressure of which would have been an 
irresistible temptation to a less energetic mind to fall back on the 
materials already collected. He left behind him, it appears, 
between four and five thousand discourses, the greater part written 
in full, and consequently enabling him to maintain a great equality 
in the labours of the pulpit. From early life he studied the 
Scriptures in the original languages, and in his forty-sixth year 
such entries as the following occur in his diary: ‘ Hebrew each 
day; resolving on a six months’ application to it.’—‘ Hebrew 
between dinner and tea.’ And two years later :— 


‘ The following things to be attended to this year. Up in the 
morning at seven, and an hour of reading before breakfast. ‘Two 
hours reading every day. Some stirring reading. The Hebrew to be 
resumed an hour a day at least, and the Greek. Bible reading at 
night as well as morning. May God enable me to keep my resolu- 
tions.’ 

He always devoted a portion of his time to general reading, 
which, besides other beneficial results, gave variety and point to 
his conversational intercourse. His deep interest in the welfare 
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of mankind led him to make himself master of all the most im- 
portant public events. His mental operations were carried on 
with great rapidity. In reading he seized with much readiness on 
the leading characteristics of a book. In theological literature his 
favourite authors were Edwards, Owen, and Bishop Hall, but he 
confined himself to no one class. He sometimes said, ‘I like to 
look into erroneous books,’ as if it braced his mind to expose it to 
the chilling ‘ winds of doctrine.’ 
After alluding to his velocity of mind, Mr. M‘Gill remarks,— 


‘ A similar rapidity he frequently brought to bear on character. 
He often seemed by a sort of intuition to discern the moral tempera- 
ture and the mental capacity of individuals. In the same manner also, 
probably from the harmonious development of his moral as well as his 
mental faculties, he quickly found out the tone of a company, so that, 
without any person imagining he had either had the time or the design 
to send out feelers, he had ascertained with precision where he was. 
The rapidity with which he sometimes formed his opinion of a person, 
as if at first sight he had thoroughly penetrated his character, he found 
it necessary to keep in check; and while perhaps nothing was more 
remarkable than his freedom from evil-speaking, and even cefsorious 
judging, yet, when he found his first impressions fully confirmed, he 
would say, “ I think I have a painful quickness at discerning spirits.” ’ 
—p. 517. 


A mighty force of will seems to have animated all his move- 
ments, whether of recreation or business. Delay he hated, and 
idleness he abhorred. ‘To his children he would say, ‘ Play with 
all your might, learn with all your might, obey with all your 
might.’ 

On principle, as well as from natural constitution, he was eminently 
a generous man. His rule was to devote a tithe of his receipts to 
charitable uses, but probably no rule was ever less strictly kept ; 
his benefactions more frequently approached to a fifth, and, the 
reverse of the worldly-minded, in addition to the portion of his 
income devoted to charitable purposes he saved something yearly 
from his ‘very frugal personal expenditure’ to give to the poor, 
and the last year of his life this saving was the greatest. Fol- 
lower of Him who said, ‘It is more blessed to give than to 
receive.—Thou shalt be blessed ; for thou shalt be recompensed 
at the resurrection of the just.’ 

In domestic life, he was full of tenderness and consideration for 
others. He was easily moved to tears, but seldom overpowered 
to weeping. ‘Two occasions are mentioned by one of his family. 
Once was in giving an account of the meekness of a female mem- 
ber of his congregation who was dying in great agony, but — 
cou 
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could speak of nothing but mercy. Another time, when repeating 
Toplady’s hymn, 
‘ Rock of Ages, cleft for me,’ 


the words ‘for me’ caused a gush of feeling which stopped all 
utterance. 

His admiration of natural scenery and enthusiastic love of the 
country form a trait of his character which his biographer has 
taken frequent occasion to illustrate, and in our opinion most 
judiciously. His occasional sojourn in the most romantic districts 
of his own country, and his visit in the latter part of his life to the 
region of the Alps, gave him ample opportunity for indulging in 
these delightful emotions. We must select a few passages from 
his journals by way of illustration. In the beginning of Sep- 
tember, 1827, he visited Aberdeen, by the route of the Caledo- 
nian Canal and Inverness, and thus writes to Mrs. Heugh :— 


‘I have been in the midst of a succession of objects so varied, so 
beautiful, and so magnificent, that in reality I should hardly know 
either where to begin or where to end, Besides, I have kept a sort of 
journal, and finished it as far as the wonderful Ben-Nevis, on which, 
in spite of all that has been said to its discredit —as the monarch among 
the mountain grandees of Scotland, and on the enormous masses around 
it—I could have gazed for a week. Many a score times 1] thought, 
Oh, if you had been with me! Of all the scenes I ever looked on, the 
one which commences with Loch Crinan and extends through the 
Hebrides, is the most amazing. Hardly a breath stirred; the sea was 
like molten silver ; island after island, rocks, woods, glens, lochs, &c. 
&ec., came upon us with a rapidity and effect which the imagination 
might fancy, but which I never expected to see in real nature. It is 
absolutely a crime to have it in one’s power to see such manifestations 
of God, and not to go and observe and admire them.’ 


About twelve months after he thus writes from Inverary :— 


‘I am lost in astonishment at this place. Its beauty grows upon 
me daily, and God has been adorning it with his sunlight and his 
moonlight, and all the glory of a cloudless azure. I feel as if I inhale 
health at every step, and I think it has given new tone to my mind as 
well as to my body. There are points in this ducal park which seem 
to me unsurpassable. About the centre of it you see its undulating 
surface, perfectly verdant, with its fine trees, singly, in clumps, and in 
lines—the wooded brow, on the one side, stretching full two miles, and 
terminating at both ends in Trosach-like scenery. At the one end of 
the park, Duniquoich, one mass of variegated foliage almost to its 
summit, and the castle at its base, half buried in wood, with all au- 
tumnal tints—the loch quite alive with herring-barges seen in peeps 
betwixt the lawn and the lower branches; and finally, mountain-tops 
everywhere, Ben Cruachan, Ben Loy, and Bens and Cobblers of every 
shape 
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shape and size; all this varying at every step; this is Inverary as it 
now is.’—p. 352. 


In the autumn of 1843, his health requiring relaxation, he 
repaired to Geneva, taking in his way Paris, Bale, and Berne. 
In company with the Rev. Dr. Baird and other American friends 
he visited Chamouni. 


‘The Alpine pass through which we advanced,’ he writes, ‘ was one 
perpetual colossal Trosach, and absolutely exhausted the mind with 
delight and wonder. But when Mont Blanc himself burst upon us, I 
felt, I suppose, somewhat like the Queen of Sheba. Whoever has 
seen Versailles may be satisfied with palaces, sure that he never can 
see the like again; and whoever has traversed Chamouni, and gazed 
on Mont Blane, with its rocks and snows and glorious glaciers, may be 
sure he never can again behold such physical magnificence. What do 
you think? I rode five hours on a mule, a guide walking beside me, 
and holding the beast by the bridle, till I was more than six thousand 
feet above the level of the sea, ascending often by paths so precipitous 
that the animal seemed to be perpetually rearing, while the road was 
sometimes so rugged that he needed rather to jump than walk, and so 
narrow as that guide and mule could hardly walk abreast, and while 
the descent on the one side was so abrupt that, had the ground slipped, 
mule and minister must have descended full 3000 feet! But what 
think you of riding down again? This was indispensable, unless we 
had resolved to ride aloft. Yes, and I looked upon and walked upon 
that mysterious Mer de Glace—sea of ice—about two miles broad— 
where we saw it stretching far away full fifty miles, and environed 
with countless rocky pinnacles, one of which, right before us, rose 7000 
feet above where we stood, being 13,000 above the level of the sea. 
After a day of cloudless serenity, all became enveloped at night, 
torrents fell, lightning flashed for hours, and the whole valley and 
mountains reverberated with Alpine thunders.’ 


In another letter he says,— 


‘It would have been wickedness not to visit the glorious Chamouni, 
which, having once seen, you have no power to forget afterwards.’ 


In 1831 Mr. Heugh received the diploma of D.D. from the 
University of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. In writing to a friend 
some years after, he pithily expressed his opinion of all such 
titles, that they are ‘a mere tinsel shoulder-knot, neither helmet, 
sword, nor shield, much less brawny arm or valorous soul.’ 
About the same time he became engaged in what is generally 
known as the ‘ Voluntary Question,’ and a few years later in a 
controversy respecting additional endowments to the Church of 
Scotland. Such questions do not come within the scope of this 
Journal; but it is only justice to Dr. Heugh’s memory to say, 
that judging from the evidence in the volume before us, he was 
remarkably 
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remarkably free from those faults which so generally attach to 
combatants on either side. Nothing can be conceived more cour- 
teous, dignified, and temperate, than the language he employed 
on subjects which have too often been debated with bitterness 
and acrimony. It is with much pleasure we quote the statement 
of his biographer, that— 


‘the character in which his people knew him, was that of an earnest 
Pastor, never feeding the flock on the husks of controversy, but ever 
preaching Christ crucified; neglecting no congregational interest, 
relinquishing no pastoral duty, and forsaking no service fitted to diffuse 
the Gospel, even during those seasons of his public life when his name 
and his labours were known by many only in alliance with the con- 
troverted question of Establishments. . . . Among the other topics of 
his preaching during some of the months of 1835, when he was most 
busily engaged in controversial discussion, on the platform, and in the 
press, the following may be noted :—the Incarnation of Christ—His 
name Immanuel—His name Jesus—Saving Faith—Prayer Meetings— 
the advancement of the Kingdom of Christ—Christian Missions—the 
glorious prospects before the Church—the necessity of Divine Influ- 
ence—Spiritual Dejection, its causes and remedy. ‘These themes were 
interspersed with expositions bearing on those practical subjects on 
which St. Paul touches in the 12th and 13th chapters of his Epistle to 
the Romans.’—p. 302. 


At various times Dr. Heugh was deputed to London on im- 
portant public questions. For such services he was admirably 
qualified by his complete mastery of the subjects of discussion, 
his power of lucid and pointed reasoning, his self-possession, and 
his union of firmness and courtesy. His journals contain some 
lively notices of the political characters with whom he thus be- 
came acquainted ; we present a few of them :— 

‘ Feb. 26, (1838.) Called for Mr. O’Connell—his appearance—his 
frank, manly, kind manners. Feelings with which we looked on a 
man who has been, and is, such an instrument in the hand of Provi- 
dence. He avowed our principles. Said he would divide on the 
question of principle-—said he was flattered by our visit, and wished to 
see us again, and to give all information. 

‘ Lord Brougham.—His easy introduction. His great attention to 
Dr. Wardlaw. Affectation of perfect knowledge of our case. Great 
activity and power of mind. Evident hostility to Ministers. No great 
moral bearing. 

‘Lord Bentinck.—Beautiful manners. Fine specimen of an old 
nobleman, polite, affable, benevolent, obliging. Decided against ad- 
ditional endowments, and in favour of dividing on the principle in the 
first instance. 

‘March 3. Met . Clever, racy ; very sound on the principle, 
but quite ignorant as to facts. His admission that he was a man of 
no weight. ‘I may speak of religion, but they know me.” 
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‘ Dinner at ——. Bearing of O’Connell. What he said in regard 
to Ireland. Said they were inflammable, and it was dangerous to 
work in a place full of gunpowder. 

‘ March 17.—On Wednesday last we were at court, presented by 
Lord John Russell to the Queen. The pageant was very imposing, 
but very soon over. The littleness and youth of her Majesty, the 
mixture of seeming mildness and intelligence, with suppressed emotion 
in her look and manner, the innocent, helpless-like way in which she 
holds out her hand for the salute, and the associations that the sight 
of her call up, so engrossed me for the instant that I really saw no 
one but the Queen... ... We had a nobler spectacle in the morn- 
ing—another great Anti-slavery Meeting at Exeter Hall, Brougham 
in the chair. The assemblage was stupendous, and more went away 
than got in. They were under the necessity of meeting next day ; 
and never, even in his prime, was the eloquence of Brougham more 
versatile or imposing. He is playing a new card. He means again 
to embark on the wave of popular support, and he is at present spread- 
ing every sail, and careering right gloriously. But I fear he wants 
ballast—principle, religious, moral.’ 

Eighteen years before, on returning from another visit to the 
metropolis, he stayed a short time at Leicester, where he ‘ had 
the happiness,’ he told his friend Dr. Stark, ‘to hear Robert 
Hall, and the folly to preach before him.’ 

‘ In conversation,’ he added, ‘ he is the most profound, intellectual, 
and eloquent man I ever met with. As Dr. Chalmers said of him, 
‘‘ he is quite Johnsonian,” but he might have added, that he has none 
of Johnson’s rudeness or arrogance, and a great deal more of piety.’ 


To another friend he says— 

‘T had the happiness of spending nearly two days with Mr. Hall, 
of Leicester, whom I found to be quite as extraordinary a man, in 
conversation especially, as I had been taught to expect ; full of intelli- 
gence, a critic, a moralist, a theologian, a politician, and pouring 
forth his stores without ostentation, but with a conversational eloquence 
which I never heard equalled. The simplicity, fervour, and humility 
of his prayers struck me as much as anything else about him.’—p. 178. 


But we must bring to a close our notice of this most valuable 
biography, leaving untouched many topics of equal interest with 
those we have adverted to. The last chapter but one, which 
opens with Dr. Heugh’s presentiment of his approaching death, 
is a very touching and yet delightful narrative, with the exception 
of one painful occurrence, which for a brief season was allowed 
to agitate this good man’s latter days. For ourselves, there is 
no portion of the volume which we are more disposed to muse 
upon, and so loth to quit, acquiring as it does an accumulation of 
interest from all that precedes. The recollection of the beneficent 
radiance emitted so long by this burning and shining light, makes 
VOL. VI.—NO. XII. 2F us 
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us watch with more intense emotion the last gleams it sheds over 
the dark valley, while we are animated by the sure and certain 
hope of its reappearance in unclouded lustre, when ‘ the righteous 
shall shine forth as the sun in the kingdom of their Father.’ 

Of the volume of Discourses which accompanies the Life, we 
can only offer a general opinion formed from a partial examina- 
tion. We doubt not that by Dr. Heugh’s own connection, and 
far beyond that circle, it will be prized as a valuable and not 
unworthy memorial of a man so justly esteemed and beloved. 
Yet, without underrating its merits, we may be allowed to express 
a wish that the Life, in the event of a second edition, may be 
published separately, to ensure its wider circulation among those 
who for economical reasons might otherwise be unable to possess 
it. To the Ministers of the Gospel it is of inestimable value ; 
but for private Christians it is replete with instruction ; it is 
worthy of being placed by the side of the Memoirs of Arnold, and 
of Dr. Heugh’s great contemporary and countryman, Chalmers. 

J. R. 
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REMARKS UPON THE UNIVERSALITY OF THE 
PROVIDENCE OF GOD. 


Ir the explanation proposed in the tenth Number of this Journal 
(p. 495), with reference to the expression ‘ from Christ,’ (occurring in 
the assertion of St. Paul (Rom. ix. 3), that ‘ for his brethren he could 
even wish to be accursed’) be correct, we are furnished thereby not 
only with an additional scriptural proof of the doctrine of a super- 
intending and directing Providence, which heretofore had been con- 
cealed from us, but with one also which (as it refers to the will of God, 
or, to keep more closely to the Apostolic phrase, regards as ‘from 
Christ,’ even such of our sufferings and sorrows as may seem to arise 
wholly from the malice or unkindness of a fellow-man) is well cal- 
culated to teach us to be and to show ourselves superior to any 
unmerited ill usage that may possibly befall us. 

For if the phrase in question be (as supposed) a recognition on 
the part of the Apostle of the dependence of all things upon the 
will of Christ—evil, no less than good—it was clearly his belief, 
that nothing whatever could befall him through any indifference 
on the part of Christ or of God as to what shall be, and what 
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shall not—nothing through the unplanned, ungoverned operation of 
secondary causes—nothing apart from God’s express and full permis- 
sion—nothing without the full consent of His will; and that He 
has as much control over the actions and feelings of our fellow-men, 
and regulates the treatment we shall receive from them, as certainly 
and as really as he controls the inanimate agents of His will, sunshine, 
or rain, or famine, or fire, or pestilence, or storm. 

It is not my intention to trespass upon the time and patience of 
others by endeavouring to establish by argument the truth of the doc- 
trine of a Providence thus comprehensive and unceasing. So far as 
the explanation of the phrase in question is concerned, it is sufficient, 
for it is undeniable, that Scripture refers all things to the will and 
Providence of God; and that the Providence of Scripture is not a 
mere permission, nor yet—as popular phraseology and anecdote » would 
seem to indicate—a fitful interference, exerting itself only upon 
occasion, and working only in a way of remarkable and unlooked-for 
interposition; but continuous and steady : now willing that the sparrow 
should wing his way unhurt, and now that the same should fall to the 
ground and perish; willing that I should enjoy health and strength 
and comforts, or willing that I should sicken and droop and die; now 
demanding my thankfulness, now my submission ; as active when we 
are overwhelmed with sorrow as when uplifted with happiness and 
hope; as much concerned in the protracted pains of Hooper and 
Ridley, as in the speedy, easy, and quiet transit of Ridley’s fellow- 
martyr Latimer. 

Yet, seeing that men, though ready enough to acknowledge in 
general terms the doctrine of an universal and all-controlling Provi- 
dence, inconsistently refuse to admit it in individual and particular 
cases, (such as are marked by circumstances that are calculated to 
arrest wonder and attention being alone excepted,) from an opinion 
that a Providence so thorough and all-working would interfere with 
human freedom, and, by consequence, with just responsibility ; it seems 
not an improper Supplement to the explanation suggested of the phrase 
referred to, to make a few remarks with reference to this objection ; 
especially as it is an objection that is often secretly held, even when 
not openly avowed; and the doctrine—notwithstanding the many 
Scriptures that assert it, and the many that imply it—is upon this 
account not unfrequently either practically disbelieved, or if received, 
received with suspicion and distrust. 

If, indeed, God so willed evil as to necessitate its commission, a 
Providence such as this would, of course, very materially affect the 
question of just responsibility. If compulsion be supposed, it is, for 
instance, startling to read that God not only ‘has mercy on whom he 
will,’ but that ‘whom he will he hardeneth.’ 

But surely men and circumstances may be so brought into juxta- 





> Upon this point see some excellent papers in the Christian Observer for 1836, 
pp. 176-209, a reprint of which in a separate form might perhaps be found to be 
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position and combined as to produce and even render certain that which 
is evil, without rendering that evil necessary in the sense of unavoid- 
able; and if it be not proximately the will of God, but a man’s own dis- 
position acted upon by circumstances that determines the man’s acts— 
if God, in willing that which is evil, merely wills that a man shall 
simply be exposed to the influence of this or of that inducement, and 
by means such as these (which, though they may produce, do not com- 
pel) He even produce the evil, God’s providence in the production of 
the evil interferes in no respect with the just responsibility of the man. 
God may indeed know beforehand and with certainty that evil will be 
the result of the inducement ; but of the evil result itself it is manifest 
that evil man, not God, is the alone real and proper author. 

If, for example, God harden, not by a direct operation upon the 
heart itself, but by a series of circumstances which, in themselves con- 
sidered, indicate goodness and long-suffering; goodness, and delayed or 
averted punishment, may harden indeed, but the induration of the indi- 
vidual hardened is his own act, and of himself. In the case of Pharaoh 
referred to above, that which hardened the king’s heart was not any 
direct act of God upon the heart. The power granted in His wisdom 
to the magicians of Egypt, (but in mercy granted only in an inferior 
and very limited degree, ) to imitate up to a given point the miracles of 
Moses and Aaron, and God’s merciful and reiterated removal, at the 
intercession of Moses, of those plagues which, when produced, the 
limited power of these so-called magicians was inefficient to remove, 
were the alone circumstances, which, acting upon a heart already evil 
and self-willed, hardened that heart. But if the like circumstances 
would not have produced the like result had the previous character 
aud disposition of the king been different, who was properly and 
strictly the author of Pharaoh’s sin—Pharaoh or his Maker ? 

In like manner, when we are told (2 Sam. xxiv. 1) that God—or 
that Satan, permitted by God (1 Chron. xxi. 1)—-moved David to 
number Israel ; or when Joseph, endeavouring to console his brethren, 
says to them (Gen. xlv. 8), ‘It was not you, but God, that sent me 
hither,’ do we not interpret the words with more strictness than is either 
justifiable or necessary, if we suppose God to have necessitated the 
commission of the sin of these brethren or of David, by anything like 
a direct and compulsory influence? The utmost that is asserted, if the 
words be fairly understood, and with due allowance for the strong 
phraseology, which a firm conviction of the fact that nothing can 
happen apart from God’s full and express will would naturally suggest, 
is, that circumstances willed and ordered by the wisdom and in the 
providence of God, were, through the fault and sinfulness of the indi- 
viduals subjected to their influence, the occasion of the sin. With 
reference to the sale of Joseph by his brethren, we are indeed in actual 
possession of the circumstances which were its cause. With reference 
to David, the narrative is too brief to enable us to pronounce with the 
like certainty as to the proximate cause of David’s sin; but we may 
be sure in his case, as in that of Joseph’s brethren, that that cause was 
not compulsion on the part of God. Perhaps it was the aa 
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and thriving condition of his kingdom, working upon his vanity; or 
perhaps the apprehension of foreign invasion operating upon his fears, 
that gave birth to the desire to number Israel; that, in the one case, he 
might be able to boast of the many over whom he reigned ; or that, in 
the other, he might know upon how many in the event of invasion he 
might be able to depend. But whatever was the cause, the mere 
declaration that ‘God moved David ’ is not of itself sufficient to prove 
that God was in any respect the strict and proper author of the sin; 
though it does prove that He willed the cireumstances which led to its 
foreseen, and sure, and allowed commission. The circumstances would 
in themselves have been powerless to beget the sin, had the heart been 
right, or had faith been strong. 

A Providence which works out its designs and effects its will 
simply through the instrumentality of causes such as these (which, 
although they may produce with certainty, produce without compul- 
sion), must not, therefore, be confuunded with stern Fatalism, which 
compels the evil that it wills. Notwithstanding our own impo- 
tency to resist temptation apart from God, we are impotent, only 
apart from God; and Scripture consequently everywhere repre- 
sents failure and deficiency not as a misfortune, but as a sin. 
That the means provided for our weakness, and in the use of 
which we are commanded to seek the promotion of our spiritual well- 
being and well-doing, are ever wholly unavailing, is more easily said 
than proved. Our Lord represents it as universally true of ‘ every 
one’ ‘ that asketh’ that ‘ he receiveth’ (provided, of course, that what we 
ask is according to God’s will, and such as it becomes his wisdom or 
his goodness to bestow) and of every one ‘that seeks’ that he ‘shall 
find.’ ‘If we have not,’ says James, ‘ it is either because we ask not, 
or because we ask amiss.’ 

Difficulties, indeed, may embarrass and perplex us ; but to imagine 
that even the highest degree of certainty will be always adequate to 
the exclusion of every painful and uneasy thought, is to suppose that 
the struggles and trials of our faith—though here we are called upon 
to ‘walk by faith, and not by sight’—may be over before that 
faith is so exchanged. Had it seemed good to the wisdom of God, 
sin might doubtless have been for ever excluded, as well from the 
whole of His creation as from a part; and man’s native disposition 
for ever preserved in all the original excellency of its first uprightness. 
But that man is corrupt is no disproof of just responsibility, nor that 
he should be exposed to trial any disproof of God’s beneficence. That 
God is beneficent, and that man is responsible, are truths too firmly 
established upon their own separate and independent grounds, to be 
disproved or set aside merely because the enactment of a just and 
holy law, has issued in failure on man’s part and exposedness to 
punishment. 

If a truth be clearly revealed, or declared, (as that man is weak, 
that his powers and propensities are corrupt, that he is nevertheless 
justly responsible, and, in case of failure, blameworthy and deserving 
condemnation,) that truth can never be affected by any reluctance on 
our 
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our part to admit it, nor by any opinions we may form of the propriety 
or impropriety of the arrangement. 

But theological difficulties (such excepted, as arise from a mere un- 
willingness to receive a doctrine, however clearly revealed, or from 
our own self-conceited and daring preconceptions of what ought to be, 
or of what God ought to do) are almost always of a metaphysical cha- 
racter. Metaphysical reasonings, however, (in consequence of the 
appearance which they will sometimes present of mathematically 
demonstrating, whilst all the while there is either an unperceived 
ambiguity of meaning in the terms employed, or an imperceptible 
gliding from the metaphysical to the popular usage of some word or 
phrase,) though not without their use, perhaps as frequently mislead as 
guide, and are too dangerous to be always trusted-to implicitly. No 
doctrine, for instance, is more capable of being satisfactorily demon- 
strated by metaphysical argument than that of certain (7. e. invariable) 
sequences. That successions in the material world are certain and 
invariable all agree. What, for instance, are the so-called experi- 
ments of scientific lecturers, but the sure production (by the employ- 
ment under the like circumstances, of the same agencies as those 
employed by him who first made the experiment) of that which they 
know will be, and must be. Indeed, so certain are these successions in 
the world of matter, that if we did but know all the phenomena and 
rules of that world, we could, from its present, predict its future state 
at any period, however remote. This actually has been done in the 
science of astronomy ; and in the repetition of every scientific pro- 
cedure or experiment, we can with confidence feel sure that such or 
such combinations or proceedings will of a certainty produce such 
or such results. As regards the phenomena of mind—how causes 
will in any given instance operate we may not know, from ignorance 
of the character of that mind (known only to God) upon which they 
may be brought to bear. But that the mind is not independent of 
causation we do know. Indeed, nothing is more currently heard of 
than that the mind is influenced by motives. But what are motives 
but certain circumstances acting on a certain character? Or what 
these circumstances but the results of others which preceded them? 
To say that the will determines itself, if it mean anything more than 
that the will wills, which no one will dispute, can only mean that it is 
independent of motives, and uninfluenced by mood or disposition. 
But we know (I appeal to consciousness and to experience) that this is 
not the case: that motives alone move; that these are yielded to or 
resisted, and desires complied with or denied, not as the will may 
doggedly determine, but as a man’s disposition, character, or mood, 
may dispose him or indispose him to yield to the motive, or to gratify 
the desire; and that there will be, in every case, a diversity in the 
effect, corresponding to the difference in disposition on the part of those 
to whom the motives may be addressed. 

To my mind, therefore, the doctrine of sequences, as held by 
Edwards in his Dissertation upon the Will, and by Chalmers in 
various portions of his numerous works, taken in connection with the 
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fact that there is a God who created all things, the Cause of causes, 
who first gave to all things that motion which still continues, (and 
which will never cease till He who gave it stops it,) and those pro- 
perties and influences which they still retain, and to all nature those 
laws from which (except by His direct intervention) it has never 
swerved, incontestably establishes the doctrine of a Providence, ruling, 
ordering, willing, and producing all things. 

Nevertheless, it does seem that the word usually employed by those 
who advocate these views—by Chalmers, amongst others—to denote 
the invariableness and certainty of results produced by causes fitted to 
produce them, the word Necessity—is an unfortunate word. One 
naturally asks how can that which is necessary be either virtuous or 
vicious, praiseworthy or blameworthy, deserving reward or deserving 
punishment. But happily it is as inappropriate as it is unfortunate. If 
results were produced by the sole operation of external causes, then, in- 
deed, the effect produced might be spoken of as necessary; but if the 
agent acted upon be a being possessed of the power of choice, will, rea- 
son, sense of right and wrong, a consciousness of responsibility and of the 
obligation under which he lies to do that only which is right; if the 
man himself be in fault—being that which he ought not to be—then 
‘ caused’ in his case, though equivalent to ‘ certain,’ is not equivalent 
to ‘unavoidable.’ A like exposure on the part of God of a holier 
man or holier being to the like temptation or circumstance would 
not have produced the sin which he that is unholy and self-willed 
would fain ascribe to God. A lustful man, exposed to the entice- 
ments of the wife of Pharaoh’s officer, would undoubtedly have yielded : 
yet not necessarily ; for Joseph (Gen. xxxix. 9) refused to yield to 
the solicitations of his master’s wife, and chose rather to seem guilty 
than to be so. And so in other instances, the criminal, proximate, 
and efficient ‘cause’ of a man’s evil doing is his ‘ own lust’ (Jas, i. 
14), not God. That which is properly and only God’s is good, and only 
good ; that which is as truly and wholly the man’s is the perversion of the 
good, Circumstances and events brought about and ordered of God 
may become (nay, even God’s own goodness, and beneficence, and mercy, 
and long-suffering may), through man’s perverseness, the ‘ cause’ of 
evil ; and God therefore may, in a certain sense, appear to be the ‘ cause’ 
or ‘author’ of sin. But certainly it cannot be in a proper or popular 
sense of the words that He is so: for, so far is he from tempting to 
sin by holding out inducements for its commission, that He proposes 
the greatest and the strongest motives possible for its avoidance ; 
forbidding it, threatening it, making known to us a future day of 
righteous retribution, and holding out before us the hope of an eternity 
of happiness, or the dread of an eternity of punishment. 

In truth, the circumstance which leads to the sin (whether we call 
it temptation, author, cause, or occasion) is but the half, the least half, 
of the cause; the real and determining cause, the real and proper 
author, the author in the only intelligible sense of the word ‘ author,’ 
is the man himself; and if, after all, we must still admit that the fact 
of man’s corruption is a difficulty, it is so perhaps simply or chiefly 
because 
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because we do not understand the precise nature of that corruption, 
with reference to the extent to which it interferes with that power of 
self-control which seems to be essential to just responsibility. 

To a certain extent, indeed, and in a certain sense, man is neces- 
sitated, but not in such a way as at all to interfere with just account- 
ability. He is necessarily man, having only such and such powers ; 
but not necessarily all that he is—not necessarily the rebel that he is ; 
nor, though it be true that he cannot save himself, necessarily the neg- 
lecter of that Saviour and of that salvation provided for and pressed 
upon him, It is granted, and even maintained, that, without the Spirit, 
he will not and cannot repent ; but if he be invited, encouraged, and 
commanded to seek the bestowment of that Spirit, impenitence—if it 
exist—is not necessitated ; and it ceases to be true that he cannot, in 
such a stringent sense of ‘ cannot,’ as to excuse impenitence. If he 
eannot of himself, the means are provided for him whereby he both 
may and can. 

It may, therefore, be confidently maintained that the unabused and 
unperverted doctrine of the Providence of Scripture is such as to 
justify no relaxation of endeavour; such as to warrant no extrava- 
gance of expectation, to the neglect of the employment of those means 
which tend to the production of that for which we hope; and such also 
as to excuse and palliate no folly and no sin. We have no right to as- 
eribe to God’s mere will any evil which it was within our own power to 
have avoided ; nor to regard God as the cause of that which our 
own folly, perverseness, or imprudence has been instrumental in pro- 
ducing. So that, if in any instance misfortune or sorrow can be traced 
to improvidence, or fault, or error of our own, it manifestly becomes 
us rather to take blame to ourselves for our folly, than to regard our- 
selves as enduring evils through the mere will of an inexorable and 
resistless Providence. It would still, indeed, be quite true that Provi- 
dence had willed our perpetration of the folly, and with it, and because 
of it, the evil resulting from its commission; but it would not be true 
that God had so willed it as to render our folly necessary. Fatalism, 
and a Providence that wills and orders all things, are by no means, 
therefore, one and the self-same thing. Fatalism, indeed (which repre- 
sents will and effort as wholly unavailing to accomplish a result, effect 
as wholly independent of causes at our own command, the impenitent 
as unfortunate rather than as wicked, and the imprudent as unfortunate 
rather than as foolish), might justify abandonment and recklessness, 
sloth and presumption the most entire, authorise a disregard of the 
use of required means, justify the neglect of prudential forethought 
and of effort, and yet warrant the expectation of the possible and 

wished-for, rather than such results as are to be expected from im- 
prudence ; but not so the Providence of Scripture. 

Without presuming to give an opinion as to whether the doctrines 
of Calvinism, rightly understood and fairly represented, be or be not 
in accordance with the representations of Scripture, it may, therefore, 
be asserted with confidence that Fatalism is not. If it be true that in 
one sense God wills not the death of a sinner—just as in one sense 
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He wills not the commission of sin—in another sense it is no less 
true that He wills these things, for they occur. Yet, unless it can be 
shown that ‘certainty’ and ‘necessity,’ ‘cause’ and ‘ compulsion,’ 
‘caused’ and ‘ unavoidable,’ ‘will be’ and ‘must be’ are strictly 
synonymous, we are under no obligation in any case to have recourse 
to the supposition of the existence of a compelling Fatalism. ‘The 
spirits of the prophets’—and if of ‘ prophets,’ of other men no less— 
‘are subject to the prophets.’ (1 Cor. xiv. 32.) 

‘ The race,’ indeed, ‘ is not always to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong,’ but they are so ordinarily. Under ordinary circumstances the 
swiftest runner is the winner ; and under ordinary circumstances strength, 
skill, and courage give the victory in battle. God does not will effects 
apart from causes. If cause be not, effect will be not. Were it 
otherwise, Providence would indeed be Fatalism; and rational and 
thinking creatures—notwithstanding their divine endowments of judg- 
ment, will, and choice — mere passive mechanism. 

I would take this opportunity of observing that unless the ‘ Pre- 
destination’ of those holding what are popularly called Calvinistic 
doctrines, be that God predestinates, in the sense of necessitates, I 
cannot see that the doctrine held by them is at all calculated to 
dispirit or discourage, any more than the fact that that which will be 
will be; for that which is even predestinated is not more certain 
than that that which will be, will be. But where is the proof 
that God necessitates? A predestination which necessitates may 
be the opinion of some—of many—calling themselves Calvinists; or 
it may, or may not, be the predestination of Calvin himself (I am not 
concerned either to prove this point or to disprove it); but the only 
predestination contended for, in the present paper, is that God wills 
and brings about, or causes, through the intervention of man, certain 
predetermined results: a predestination which, as has been attempted 
to be proved above, is perfectly consistent with free agency. 

The fact of the corruption of our nature may dispirit, but not the 
mere fact of God’s predetermination; but in the midst even of 
ascertained corruption and felt weakness, he who, sensible of his own 
impotency, waits upon God and takes hold of His strength, shall 
conquer in that strength, and may feel confident in spite both of cor- 
ruption and of weakness. God never predestinated to cast out him 
that seeks to be saved, or to be deaf to him that prays. 

He only need tremble because God has predestinated, that desires not 
salvation nor cares for it, nor seeks it, nor thinks abont it. Him, indeed, 
the doctrine may well alarm, but it need not dispirit ; for he that seeks 
shall find. Alarm is needful; alarm is called for, and appropriate ; 
and it may be salutary. Whilst there is life there is hope. The 
living need never despair ; and, however vile, however weak and unable 
himself to repent and turn to God, and to do works meet for repent- 
ance, shall never seek in vain. 

In fact, God does not predestinate sin or moral evil at all, in the proper 
sense of the word predestinate. He may predestinate that which shall 
become the occasion of sin, or he may predestinate its punishment, but 
not 
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not the sin. In the case of the crucifixion of our Lord, for instance, it 
was predetermined of God (Acts ii. 23) that he should be delivered 
or given up (éxdoroc) into the hands of men, and this delivery was the 
occasion of his being crucified and slain ‘ by wicked hands,’ but not in 
the proper sense of the word, the cause. His delivery being deter- 
mined, nothing more was needful; the malignity of an offended hier- 
archy, the timidity of Pilate, and the bad passions of an unprincipled 
mob rendered all that followed certain. 

That of which any being whatever can properly be said to be the 
author or the cause is that only which is directly from himself. God, 
consequently, though the author of all the good that ever was or ever 
will be, and only of good, is not in any proper sense of the word 
the author or the cause of sin. Who does not see, then, that God 
cannot (nor indeed can any being whatever, whether we speak of God 
or of man), in the same sense, be the author of that which is directly 
from himself, and of that, which, though it may follow as a foreknown 
and certain consequence, is not decreed, but of which his own acts 
and decrees are only the indirect occasion ? 

‘When a good man,’ says a well-known writer of the last century, 
Maclaurin, ‘is about to do an excellent and useful action, he may 
foresee that some envious person will take occasion therefrom to be 
guilty of slander, backbiting, and perhaps worse ; and that others will 
be very ungrateful for the good hedoes ; but he ought not to be blamed 
for that, nor ought he to forbear his duty to prevent their sins. No 
man is obliged to do evil, or to forbear what is good, in order to 
prevent the evil of others; nor can his good be blamed as the cause 
of their evil.’-—( Select Works, p. 150.) 

In short, the words ‘ author,’ ‘ cause,’ and their equivalents, are words 
of admitted ambiguity. In one sense an occasion may be said to be a 
cause, but not in a strict and proper sense. The real cause is that 
which avails itself of the occasion. The occasion does not necessitate, 
does not necessarily produce; it only renders possible that which the 
real cause renders certain. Let not then the ambiguity of a word 
deceive us or mislead us. If any act of God’s providence be the 
occasion of sin on my part, and if, in a certain sense, an occasion may 
be said to be a cause, it is the cause in no such sense as to excuse me, 
or to criminate God. And so also as regards man’s future destinies, 
God is the strict and proper author of the salvation and happiness of 
millions ; the author or the cause of the destruction of not one. My 
salvation or my destruction may be certain—-alike certain whatever 
and whoever its cause. But if I perish, I perish because I have 
destroyed myself. If I perish, I perish because I have volun- 
tarily and reiteratedly rejected a provided and an offered remedy. I 
perish through fault of my own; not because God has decreed that I 
should perish. He may have decreed my salvation, but (except 
conditionally) not my destruction.° That 
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That the doctrine of an universal and ever active Providence that 
not simply permits, but that wills every act, every occurrence, even 
the smallest, has often been misconceived and abused, is granted ; 
but misconception, perversion, and abuse, have nothing to do with the 
intrinsic merits of the question. With reference to these misconcep- 
tions and perversions, Taylor, in his Natural History of Enthusiasm, 
seems to have said all that can be desired. 

Many things (the result of a steady adherence to general laws) may 
indeed appear so trivial and unimportant as to seem almost unworthy 
to be ascribed to a Divine origin and will. Trifles, however, very 
materially influence our temper, character, and conduct. Trifles, more- 
over, often lead to great results; and with reference even to those of 
them (if there be such) that exert no influence and lead to no result, so 
long as it is the will of God that his general government should be by 
known and general laws, rather than by continual interposition and 
incessant miracle—that their occurrence is willed, is but saying that it 
seems good to the wisdom of God that general laws should be generally 
adhered to. 

In conclusion, I cannot but remark, that if we live under such a 
Providence as this, it cannet at times but excite surprise that wicked- 
ness should so prosper, and that the righteous should be so exposed to 
suffering and vexation ; for prosperity, be it remembered, in itself con- 
sidered, is a boon, a blessing. It may alienate from God; it may 
harden; it may induce forgetfulness of Him; yet results such as these 
are but man’s perversion of that which, in itself, is to all who enjoy 
it, unjust or just, an unmerited good, deserving gratitude, and thank- 
fulness, and exultation. In like manner the vexation and sorrows 
of the righteous will oftentimes perhaps appear to be more frequent or 
greater than is consistent with the favour with which they are un- 
doubtedly regarded by God. Who, for instance (believing God’s Pro- 
vidence to be concerned therein), can read of the sufferings of Judson, 
Burchell, and other devoted missionaries, interrupted in the midst of 
their usefulness, and given up for a time to the malice of their enemies 
and God’s, and not feel wonder ? 

There can, however, be no question that even if frequent and heavy 
sufferings, and frequent disappointments, were not needed to wean the 
affections of the righteous from the world, and to keep them close to 
God, they are always calculated to call into exercise submission to the 





others to death ; and Mr. Fletcher, Dr. Whitby, and some others take it for granted, 
that if decretive election be true, decretive reprobation must be so too. But the 
assertion is unfounded in truth; and we not only disavow it, but can demonstrate 
it to be impossible. Both imply an appointment; but election implies an appoint- 
ment, which can be proved to be —— of God, as well as a glorious fact; 
whereas reprobation, in their acceptation of the term, being an appointment of sin 


as the mean, and of misery as the end, is equally inconsistent with the nature of 
sin as a moral defect—with that of God, as a being of infinite holiness and justice 
—and with that of man as a free and responsible agent.’—Essay on Equity 
and Sovereignty, by Edward Williams, D.D., 8vo., London, 1809; pp. 365-371 
—a work of which an admirable synopsis and review may be found (by whom 
written I do not know) in the Eclectic Review of 1814, pp. 28-51, 329-366. 
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will of God—which the Christian man who believes that all things are 
of God must needs exercise; or else, when at any time disposed to 
repine against that which befalls him through an apparent chance, or 
through the studied and intended ill will of others, (for his belief 
leaves him no alternative) be guilty—consciously guilty—not of mere 
vexation against an apparent chance, nor of mere anger against the 
malice of a fellow man—but of vexation against God, and of anger 
against God. 


*,* There are but two re-translations of the phrase dvd@eua elva: amd, besides 
those given in my previous paper, upon which I feel it desirable to offer a remark. 
The one is that proposed by Dr, Waterland (and adopted and made popular by Scott 
and Doddridge), who supposes the dd to mean after the example of, grounding 
his translation upon the supposition that such is its meaning in St, Paul’s declaration, 
‘I thank God, whom I serve from my forefathers’ (2 Tim. i. 3). But Robinson’s 
paraphrase ‘Whom I serve with a devotion inherited from my forefathers,’ or 
Macknight’s, ‘Whom according to the instruction received from my forefathers,’ so 
perfectly shows how the preposition still preserves its radical idea of ‘from,’ that 
the supposition that it is to be understood as signifying ‘ after the example of’ may 
surely be dismissed as groundless. The other is that of Elsner, and even of 
Schleusner (!) who, contrary to known usage, suppose the dd (from) to be de- 
pendent upon nixéunv. But this is quite inadmissible. *Awd is never used to point 
out the party prayed to. The Ce snag employed for this purpose is mpdés. 
“Evxoua amd (if the expression could any where be found) would certainly mean 
‘to pray successfully,’ i.e.‘ to pray so as to obtain from.’ It may seem strange 
that a man of such reputation as Schleusner should have ventured upon a solution 
so uncritical, and so incapable of philological support; but the earlier exegesists 
and lexicographers, Schleusner not excepted, do not appear to have very thoroughly 
investigated the precise force and actual usage of the prepositions, attributing to 
them almost every meaning that our own usage of their European equivalents 
would seem to warrant, or that circumstances may seem to demand. [Upon this 
point see Winer’s Zdioms, sect. 51, p. 291.] 

I have only to add, in confirmation of my own explanation of the phrase elva 
amd, that precisely similar instances of the usage of the phrase ¢lva: or yiverOu 
dmb may be found in Rom. xiii. 1; 1 Cor. i. 30, iv. 5. In these instances there 
may he shades of difference in the sense of the ‘ from,’ corresponding to the differ- 
ence of the other words with which it stands connected; but in all of them it is 
clear that the dd is used to denote that the thing spoken of is the result of the 
act or will of —; I believe that the dwd in 2 Thess. i.9 may also be similarly 
understood, 

As there appears to be an impression that the verb nixéuny, being in the imperfect 
tense, should be translated, J prayed, or J wished, or once wished, or used to wish, 
I would also, before concluding, remark, in vindication of the translation of this 
verb as given in our common English version, and as retained by myself, that had 
the reference been to a past undefined time, an aorist would have been the tense 
employed ; aud also that when the imperfect is used to denote a past action or 
event, there is generally, if not always, conjoined therewith some word or phrase 
of limitation indicative of the time when, or place where, or circumstances under 
which, the action expressed by that imperfect, existed or took place; so that if 
the apostle had intended to state what was once, but was now no longer, his wish, 
more, or some such word, would probably have been inserted. I, therefore, believe 
that the verb cannot in this instance be translated I wished, or once wished, or used 
to wish, or pray; but that the common translation, ‘ J could wish,’ is its strict and 
proper meaning. I the more especially believe this because the imperfect is 
used not only to denote contemporaneous or customary action, but also, in the case 
of verbs of desire or will, to express reserve and hesitancy ; that being, by a deli- 
cate idiom, represented as past, which in reality is present. 
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It is by this use of the imperfect, that either through urbanity or modesty, or 
whatever may have been the motive of his backwardness, Agrippa hesitatingly 
intimates to Festus his desire to hear Paul himself, when he says (Acts xxv. 22), 
‘I could wish (éBovAdunv) myself also to hear the man.’ The like unwillingness 
on the part of Paul, when grieving over the declensions which he feared extensively 
existed in the churches of Galatia, fully to express a rising desire (probably from 
motives of delicacy) to be personally among them, is similarly expressed when, 
using the imperfect, he says (Gal. iv. 20), ‘Z could desire (#@eAov) to be present 
with you.’ ‘J could wish’ (€BovAduny), says the son in Lucian’s Abdicatus (cap. 1), 
who, being by profession a physician, was commanded by his father to cure his 
stepmother, and, failing, was disinherited, ‘Z could wish that the art of medicine 
was acquainted with some drug, whereby not the insane only might be cured, but 
those also who are angry without reason, that by its means I might cure the 
distemper of my father.’ ‘J could wish’ (#@eAov), says Epictetus (Arr. Epict. i. 
19), with reference to one who in consequence of some petty promotion had more 
deference and respect shown to him than he would otherwise have received, ‘ J 
could wish him turned out of his office that he might again appear to you the 
fool he is.’ 

These instances (to which the references given by Winer have enabled me to 
turn) are, I should hope, quite sufficient to establish this idiomatic usage of the 
imperfect, and to vindicate the common translation of the verb in question ; which 
though it appears to translate the imperfect indicative as if it were a potential, does 
not really do so, inasmuch as it does not so translate it in a potential sense. Though 
not strictly literal, it is as literal as the translation from one language into another 
of an idiomatic usage would admit; and is perhaps the only one which could so 
well, or, since it gives for the Greek idiom an idiom of our own, so literally, express 
the hesitancy expressed in the original. 





RECONSIDERED TEXTS. No. II. 


‘ But without faith it is impossible to please Him; for he that cometh to God 
must believe that He isand [that He] is a rewarder of them that diligently seek 
Him.’ (71 ioe) xed vois ixQnrovew airiv picSamrodiens yiveras).—Heb. xi. 6. 


Tuart a belief in God as a rewarder aptly illustrates the nature and 
character of that faith under the influence of which, men, renouncing 
present advantages, are strengthened to live to God, and whereby God 
is said to be well pleased, will doubtless be readily acknowledged. 
But that a belief in the being of a God, though of necessity preliminary 
to a belief in God as a rewarder, can be similarly regarded, is by no 
means so obvious. Indeed it may be doubted whether the man ever 
lived who really disbelieved in the existence of a God. If even it were 
true that some such might possibly be found, yet even then the belief 
in the being of.a God is so general, that it seems strange that it should 
be adduced by the Apostle as an exemplification of the faith of which 
he speaks; to say nothing of the difficulty of supposing that the Apostle 
designs to give grave utterance to so very obvious a truism, as that he 
that cometh must believe in the existence of him to whom he comes. 
Upon these accounts the accuracy of the common translation, even 
prior to examination, seems suspicious and doubtful. A critical re- 
examination of the original text, will, I trust, confirm the doubt, and 
render it not improbable that the Apostle, making no mention whatever 
of the necessity of a belief in the existence of a God, as being in any 
respect 
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respect or in any degree an act of that faith whereby the believer pleases 
God, speaks only of that act of faith whereby God is believed to be and 
become a Rewarder. 

In vindication of this opinion, it will be necessary, in the first place, 
to bear in mind that there is an important difference of meaning between 
elvac and yiveoSa; for it is only to a certain extent that these verbs 
can be regarded as synonymous. Elva (to be), used absolutely, merely 
indicates that a thing or being simply and actually is; as, I am, ‘Thou 
art, He is; or with a substantive or adjective subjoined, that a thing 
or being simply is that which that substantive or adjective expresses ; 
as, when it is said, He is a man; He is a king; He is good. Whereas 
the latter of these verbs, yiveoSa:, not only declares that a thing is, but 
that it so is, that it is seen to be; expressing not merely existence, but 
recognized and manifested reality, Hence the proper and well known 
meaning of this verb, as contra-distinguished from elvac (¢o be), is not 
to be, but to become ; to become, either in the sense of to begin to be ; or, 
if used in reference to a hitherto unrecognized fact, to become, in the 
sense of to be seen to be. 

To endeavour to prove that elyac in connection with an adjective or 
substantive merely indicates that which an individual or a thing simply 
and actually is, seems needless. No one will dispute it. Nor, indeed, 
will any one who may be at the pains of investigating the matter, dis- 
pute that yiveoSac with the like adjuncts, expresses that an individual 
or thing not is merely, but becomes, or is manifested to be, that which 
is expressed by the substantive or adjective subjoined. Nevertheless, 
for the removal of all doubt, as being important for the establishment 
of the interpretation of the present text, that is about to be proposed, 
it will perhaps be as well to give a few instances in proof. Many 
might be given, but the following, taken from the New Testament, 
and therefore easily verified, will be sufficient, in all of which the verb 
is not elvac, but yiveoSac; and in all of which it may be clearly seen 
that the idea expressed is not merely that a thing or being és, but that it 
becomes, or begins to be.—I retain the words of the common translation. 


Matt. iv. 3.—That these stones be made bread. 
viii. 26.—And there was a great calm. 
ix. 16.—And the rent is made worse. 
xii. 45.—The last state of that man is worse. 
xiii. 21.—When tribulation or persecution ariseth. 
22.—And he becometh unfruitful. 
Seealso Mar. i. 17; iv. 10; vi. 2, &c.; Luke i. 38; ii, 2, 42; iv. 25, 
&¢e.; John i. 3, 14; ii. 9; iii. 9, 25, &e. Ke. 


In St. Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians there is a passage, 
the latter part of which, in consequence of yiveoSac being translated 
be, instead of become, seems to be somewhat at variance with the 
former, which variance is at once rectified if for be we substitute the 
more literal rendering become. It is ‘ Art thou called being a servant? 
care not for it; but if thou mayst be free, use it rather. For he that 
is called in the Lord, being a servant, is the Lord’s freeman ; — 

also 
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also he that is called, being free, is Christ’s servant. Ye are bought 
with a price; be not ye (2) yiveoSe) the servants of men.’ (1 Cor. vii. 
21-23.) Now unless the latter portion of this passage be translated 
‘ become not,’ it would seem to direct that the converted slave should 
henceforth refuse obedience to his master; whereas if so translated, as 
it ought to be, it is and becomes* simply a direction that they who had 
heretofore been free, should not voluntarily become subject to a restraint, 
especially to a heathen master, from which, up to the period of their 
conversion, they had been exempt. 

In the following passages both verbs occur, the difference between 
them, therefore, will perhaps be yet more strongly shown :— 


Mark iv. 31, 32.—It is like a grain of mustard-seed, which is (e.) 
less than, etc.; but it groweth up and becometh (y.) greater than all 
herbs. 

Mark xiii. 28.—When her branch is (y.) yet tender (literally, When 
now her branch becometh tender) and putteth forth leaves, ye know 
that summer is (¢.) nigh. 

Luke vi. 36.— Be ye therefore (i.e., become, or show yourselves, y.) 
merciful, even as your Father also is (e.) merciful. 

Luke xii. 54, 55.—Straightway ye say, There cometh a shower, and 
so it is (y.); there will be Ce. ) heat, and it cometh to pass (y.). 


Additional instances seem to be altogether needless. 

Now when two verbs whose signification is nearly but not altoget!.er 
the same, stand in close juxtaposition to each other (as in the pas- 
sage under consideration), the probability is that the writer employs 
them advisedly, and according to the strictness of their proper and 
respective meanings ; especially if, as in the present instance, the idea 
of the second verb is simply an amplification of the idea presented by 
the first. Any translation, therefore, which fails to express their cha- 
racteristic difference, cannot but be regarded as defective. 

How far a departure from strict accuracy may or may not in any in- 
stance be of importance, depends of course upon circumstances. In the 
present case the sentiment of the verse is, I conceive, very materially 
affected by such departure. In our common English version, the two 
verbs elvac and yiveoSa being alike translated is, and their respective 
difference of meaning unexpressed, a belief in the being of God is 
represented as being as much an instance of that faith whereby God is 
said to be well pleased, as the belief that God is a rewarder. I do 
not believe that the original makes any such assertion. 

If indeed there were in the Greek a second dre (as in the common 
version there is a second that), in such a case (the juxtaposition being 
broken), these two verbs might perhaps without impropriety be alike 
translated ‘is.’ But here again we have in the common transla- 
tion of the verse, a yet further deviation from the strict letter of the 
original. In the Greek the dre (that) occurs but once—in the common 
version we have this conjunction: twice —the translation of the common 





* The writer's motive for making use of this expression will, he hopes, be 
obvious. 
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version rendering it desirable that the conjunction should be inserted 
before each of the two verbs, in order that credenda so distinct as, first, 
that there is a God, and secondly, that he is a rewarder, might be more 
clearly pointed out, as separate and distinct ideas. But if, with refer- 
ence to the insertion of a second that, the common translation correctly 
expressed the sense of the original, the probability is, that in the Greek, 
no less than in the English, the conjunction would have been similarly 
inserted before each of the two verbs—it being usual in the Greek 
language, no less than in our own, to repeat this conjunction before 
separate and independent propositions. 

But if these verbs be understood according to their strict and proper 
meaning, and if we regard the concluding portion of the verse, viz., ‘a 
rewarder of them that diligently seek him,’ as being equally connected 
with each of them (a supposition which the absence of a second 
dre in the Greek would seem to demand), then, that respecting which 
it is here said, that he that cometh must believe it, is not, first, that 
there is a God, and secondly, that he is a rewarder; but simply that 
God is and becomes a rewarder to them that diligently seek him. 

It need only be added that if this be the sentiment of the Apostle’s 
words, the two ideas of the verse, viz., that God is a rewarder, and that 
sooner or later he is found to be such (or, more literally, that he is and 
becomes a rewarder), are so closely connected, that taken in combina- 
tion, they express but one idea, viz., that God rewards. 

Upon critical grounds then, if not upon theological, there seems to 
be good reason for asserting that the declaration of the Apostle respects 
that faith only which believes in God as a rewarder; and, inasmuch as 
the faith insisted on in Scripture is an act not of the mere intellect—for 
it is ‘with the heart’ that ‘man believeth,’ and his faith is ‘ unto 
righteousness,’—which moreover so believes in him as such, as de- 
liberately to choose and prefer his service in spite of every privation 
which that service may entail. No other faith can give to a pro- 
mised and unseen future that influence and power over the seductions 
of that which is palpable and present, which shall ‘ please God ;’ nor 
will any other support under the many trials, self-denials, and priva- 
tions to which a man’s religion, if genuine, will frequently and un- 
doubtedly expose him ; nor is any other wortliy of the name. 

T have only to add that if the sense in which the verse in question is 
understood in these remarks be just, it may be translated some- 
what thus :—‘ But without faith it is impossible to please Him ; for he 
that cometh to God must believe that He is (viz., in disposition and in 
will, or readiness) and becomes (viz., in positive act) a rewarder of 
them that diligently seek Him.’ 

J.C. K. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE VERB 723 BAREK, 
‘TO BLESS.’ 


Accorp1nG to the adopted arrangement of the Hebrew verb, the 
leading signification of ya Kal, is to kneel: hence it has been 
inferred ‘that, as in the Pihel form it signifies to bless, it has 
acquired this meaning from the circumstance of persons kneeling 
in presenting their adorations to the Almighty. But unless it 
could be shown that the word, as signifying to kneel, had been 
used in that sense previously to its use as signifying to bless, that 
inference must be considered as groundless. Having no data for 
ascertaining the primary use of the word, we can determine nothing 
respecting the origin of its several forms, and consequently have 
no other means of knowing its signification in any of those forms 
but that of its general use. 

It is well known that the word 773 Pihe/, which is generally 
rendered to bless, is, in six places in our common version, ren= 
dered to curse or to blaspheme. ‘The following are the passages 
in which this rendering occurs: 1 Kings xxi. 10, 13; Job i. 
5, 11, and ii. 5, 9. Gesenius, in his explanation of the word as 
occurring in these passages, says, ‘ Est hoc verbum e vocabulis 
mediis.’ Of the few other words which are used in opposite 
acceptations, may be noticed some of the derivatives of wp; and 
as the radical signification of this word is to separate, or set apart 
for a special purpose, there is no difficulty in perceiving eo 
nouns Tasived from it may be used as descriptive terms for 
subjects of a directly opposite character. With a view to assist- 
ance in our inquiry respecting the verb 73, we briefly advert to 
some of the different forms, and their acceptations, of nouns 
derived from wp. 

In Isai. xiii. 3, the warriors appointed by Divine Providence 
for the destruction of Babylon are termed n'y ph separated, or 
prepared ones. The frequent use of wp, winp, wp, holiness, 
holy, sanctuary, etc., is well known as applying to persons and 
things set apart for sacred purposes ; and the Hebrew student is 
aware that the terms wp and nyyp are applied to persons devoted 
to impure practices; Deut. xxiii. 18, 1 Kings xiv. 24. Some 
forms of the word are also applied to idolatrous worship: 2 Kings 
x. 20; Isai. xvi. 12, Ixvi. 17; Amos vii. 13. 

If words having two directly opposite acceptations may be 
VOL. VI.—NO. XII. 2G termed 
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termed ‘ vocabula media,’ it may be conceived that each word of 
that class will have a medium signification as its true radical 
meaning. And if we consider yp as belonging to that class, and 
its radical signification as being to set apart ; its opposite accepta- 
tions as denoting, on the one hand, persons or things set apart 
for good and holy purposes, and on the other hand, persons or 
things set apart for unholy and impure purposes; then will the 
true idea of the vocabula media be clearly apparent. 

By these considerations we are prepared to consider 73 as 
*verbum e vocabulis mediis,’ provided we can find that it has a 
true medium signification as its leading or radical meaning ; for 
it is not easy to conceive how a word eb, | two opposite ac- 
ceptations can be termed medium, without having, as its true 
radical signification, a meaning independent of those opposite 
acceptations, and equally applicable to each of them. 

Before wé proceed any further in this inquiry, it will be 
necessary to call attention to what we consider a general principle 
of verbal interpretation, namely :—That every word in any given 
period of its history has generally one only radical signification, 
expresses one leading idea; and that in whatever different 
acceptations it may be used, that same radical signification will 
be apparent in all of them. 

The Hebrew verb y2 is used in nearly the same variety of 
acceptations as the English verb to bless ; and it is conceivable, 
that if one definite radical signification can be found in each of 
those acceptations, such discovery may be useful in removing the 
difficulties attaching to the idea of two opposite meanings in the 
same word. 

The following acceptations, in which the verb ¢o bless is used, 
may be noticed, as showing the correspondence between that 
word and the Hebrew verb 473. 

To bless. 1. To pronounce a wish, or express a desire for the 
happiness or prosperity of an imdividual. Isaac blessed Jacob. 
Gen. xxviii. 1. 

2.To make happy, successful, or prosperous; the act of the 
Almighty. Gen. xxx. 27, xxxix. 5. 

3. ‘To consecrate or set apart for a holy purpose. God blessed 
the seventh day. Gen. ii. 3. 

4. To offer praise to the Almighty on account of benefits or 
favours received. Psal. xvi. 7, xxvi. 12. 

5. To esteem or account happy ; to be in a state of prosperity. 
Isai. Ixv. 16; Jer. iv. 2. 

6. To pronounce a solemn prophetical benediction. Gen. 
xxvii. 27-29. : 
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In this variety of acceptations no one clearly defined idea is 
apparent, as applying to each of them. But if any one of these 
examples shall be found to possess a definite signification, which 
may also be discovered in each of the other examples, it may then 
be assumed that such signification is the leading or radical meaning 
of the word. 

It might be conceived that the idea of happiness or prosperity 
would be necessarily associated with the verb to bless; but 
examples may be produced of the use of 773, understood as 
signifying to bless, where no such idea is apparent. 

When it is said that God blessed the seventh day, there cannot 
be any allusion to the impartation of happiness ; it is evident that 
the idea intended to be expressed by the word thus used is that 
of distinguishing or signalizing. 

When Jacob was about to die, he called his sons around him, 
and said (Gen. xlix.) :— 

‘Gather yourselves together that I may tell you that which shall 
happen to you in the future times.’ 

The prophetic declarations made by the Patriarch to his twelve 
sons on that occasion are then distinctly narrated, and then it is 
added : 

‘All these are the twelve tribes of Israel, and this is what their 
father spake unto them, and blessed them (]13!!), every one according 
to his blessing (13733) he blessed them.’ 

In these prophetic declarations are announcements both of 
good and of evil. To Reuben he said, ‘ Thou shalt not excel.’ 
Of Simeon and Levi he said, ‘ Cursed be their anger for it was 
fierce, and their wrath for it was cruel ; I will divide them in 
Jacob, and scatter them in Israel.’ And of some others of the 
twelve nothing is said that can be properly termed a blessing. 

In these announcements, however, each tribe was signally dis- 
tinguished ; for each one there was a distinct signalization. 
Viewing the word signalize as giving the idea of making remark- 
able, conspicuous, eminent, etc., we shall find, it is presumed, that 
it will express the leading idea intended by the use of 73 in all 
its acceptations. 

It is not intended to propose the verb to signalize as a general 
rendering of 773, but merely to use it in these observations asa 
means of presenting more clearly to view what we believe to be 
the leading or radical signification of that word ; for it does not 
appear that any word could with propriety be substituted for the 
verb ¢o bless, in the majority of instances where it is used as the 
rendering of the word in question ; yet in some places, we think, 
it would be more properly rendered by distinguish, signalize, 
make eminent, etc. 
2a2 With 
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With this persuasion the following rendering of a few passages 
in which the word occurs, is, with deference, proposed :— 

Gen. ii. 3. And God distinguished—-signalized—the seventh 
day, and did set it apart. 

Gen. xlix. 28. All these are the twelve tribes of Israel; and 
this is the declaration respecting them with which their father 
signalized them, distinguishing each one according to his sig- 
nalization. 

Isai. Ixv. 16 :— 

Whoso becometh eminent on the earth 

Shall become eminent by the God of truth ; 
And whoso is established * on the earth, 

Shall be established by the God of truth. 


If this rendering of these passages be admitted, it will appear 
that our reasons for conceiving that the verb in question expresses 
the idea of signalization as its radical signification, are not without 
foundation. 

It is worthy of observation, as calculated to elucidate our 
subject, that, in the antithetical use of a word, its radical signifi- 
cation will be usually apparent. In the following passages the 
word 433 occurs in antithesis :— 

Psal. x. 3. ‘For the wicked boasteth of his heart’s desire, and 
blesseth the covetous whom the Lord abhorreth.’ 

Here our verb is in antithesis with yx3, to cast off, reject, despise, 
abhor. Thus it may be inferred that 773 signifies here to ap- 
plaud, esteem, or to signalize by distinguishing honours. 

Psal. x. 7, ‘‘The memory of the just is blessed, but the name of the 
wicked shall rot.’ 


The antithesis here is, on the one hand, to decay, perish; and, 
on the other, to be perpetuated with esteem, or signalized with 
honour. 

As the terms blessing and cursing frequently occur anti- 
thetically, our subject may receive further illustration by con- 
sidering the import of the several words signifying to curse, etc., 
which are thus used. 

The verb most frequently occurring in this sense is 5$p, to be 
mean, valueless, contemptible, vile ; 728 to curse earnestly with 
desire of removal or destruction, to express great abhorrence, is 
sometimes found in antithesis with 73; 33, to pierce, execrate, etc. 





® The verb yaw, being the passive form, accords with the idea, that he who 
takes an oath becomes thereby an avowed security for the truth; i. e. pledged to 
strict veracity. Thus, to be sworn, is to be pledged, secured, settled. Hence in this 
text the individual is said to be settled, fixed in his happy state by the immutable 
appointment of God, 
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From signifying to pierce, it seems to be used in the sense of 
branding or marking an object ; hence to brand, in a figurative 
sense. 

In viewing 73 in antithesis with these several words, we may 
perceive the propriety of considering its radical import as being to 
signalize, distinguish, make eminent. 

In every acceptation of the verb as rendered to bless, the same 
leading idea of distinguishing, signalizing, etc., may be re- 


—- 
n a honour and praise to the Almighty, we distinguish 
or signalize Him from all created beings. 

Individuals or nations peculiarly blessed are thereby dis- 
tinguished or signalized as differing from others not partaking of 
the same favours. 

When one individual addresses another in salutation, expressing 
a wish of happiness, a signalization is implied. 

It has now been shown that the verb in question, as rendered 
to bless, has in some passages the sense of distinguishing, signal- 
izing, making eminent, rather than that of blessing: that when 
occurring in antithesis with several other verbs, the same idea of 
signalization is most prominent; and that in all the several 
acceptations signifying to bless, the idea of signalization still 
prevails. 

Hence we think it will be conceded that the leading or radical 
meaning of 473 is to SIGNALIZE or DISTINGUISH. 

It may be here observed that the verb to signalize expresses, as 
its simple radical meaning, the idea of distinguishing, or marking 
by some particular sign or mark, irrespective of character or 
quality, and may be used either in the sense of distinguishing by 
honour or esteem, or of degradation or contempt; but that its 
most frequent use is in the sense of honour or esteem. Some- 
what similar, it would seem, was the use of 373 with the ancient 
Hebrews. 


With this assumption we proceed to inquire whether, in those 
passages where it is understood as expressing the idea of cursing 
and blaspheming, it has the same radical signification. 

The only passage, however, to which we shall at present direct 
attention is 1 Kings xxi. 10, 13, reserving for future consideration 
the several passages in the Book of Job to which reference has 
been made. 

Jezebel, in order to obtain for Ahab the vineyard of Naboth, 
wrote letters in Ahab’s name to the rulers of the city where 
Naboth dwelt, commanding them to set Naboth on high among 
the people ; and to ‘set two men, sons of Belial, before “= to 

ar 
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bear witness against him, saying, Thou didst blaspheme God and 
the king, bP nox Ap73, and then take him forth and stone him, 
that he may die. 

In charging Naboth with blasphemy, it was needful to refer to 
the written law. The directions given in the law of Moses 
respecting blasphemy against God, are recorded in Levit. xxiv. 
16: ‘ He that blasphemeth the name of the Lord, he shall surely 
be put to death, and all the congregation shall stone him: as well 
the stranger as he that is born in the land, when he blasphemeth 
the name of the Lord shall be put to death.’ 

The word describing the crime of blasphemy in this verse is 
Sp, and in Numb. xxiii. 25, and Prov. xi. 26, derivatives from 
the same root signifying to curse, are used antithetically with 
3722. Now if 3, as having a medium signification, can, on the 
one hand, denote cursing, and, on the other, blessing, it will then 
follow that the same act which in one place is described by the 
former word, may in another place be described by the latter ; 
while it must be evident that such use of terms can only be ac- 
counted for on the consideration that the words thus used have 
radically a medium signification. 

It is likely that the law respecting the profanation of the Sacrep 
Name had reference to the prohibition in the third commandment : 
‘ Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain ;’ and 
that the crime laid to the charge of Naboth was that of making 
free with the name of the Almighty—mentioning it irreverently. 
As it was strictly forbidden to mention that sacred name vainly, it 
may be inferred that the law would be understood as applying to 
any use of it when it was not mentioned in a solemn and devout 
manner, or when used on improper occasions. 

To us, who are so accustomed to hear that Name pro- 
faned, this idea may not so readily commend itself; but when 
we recollect that a breach of the third commandment must be 
closely connected with a breach of either of the other command- 
ments, this difficulty will be lessened. And when the great 
reverence in which the Jews have long held THe Sacrep Name 
is considered, the idea appears still more probable that the third 
commandment has been understood as having a most solemn 
aspect. 

ith this idea, and understanding the term in question as 
signifying to signalize or distinguish, we may conceive how the 
charge might be made: Thou hast been signalizing God and the 
king—hast been uttering Tue Sacrep Name in an open and 
profane manner. 

As the word is usually employed in the sense of praise and 
adoration 
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adoration when applied to God, it may be asked, How could it be 
known from the formula here put into the mouths of the false 
witnesses that the words in question would signify a signalizing 
by reproach and contempt ? 

To this it may be replied, that the association of the terms 
br) py nz3 would determine this. The praise and adoration 
given to God, if ascribed to the king, would be idolatry ; and the 
same expression that might honour the king, if used alone, would, 
if applied to God at the same time, be awful profanity. In 
addition to this, it may be observed that the circumstances of the 
case would have indicated the fact that if the word could be 
— in the sense of profanation, that sense would be apparent 

ere. 

Having made some observations on the term wyp and its 
derivatives in illustrating the idea of the medium signification of 
words used in opposite acceptations, a further illustration of that 
idea may be afforded in the following tabular representation :— 


To set apart for impure wap To set apart for holy pur- 
purposes, etc | To set apart ae: ly hallow, to 
3 
To signalize, 
distinguish, 
make eminent 


To hold up to scorn, re- 
proach, revile, scandalize, 
blaspheme, etc. 


To honour, praise, salute, 
dignify, celebrate, wor- 
ship God, benefit man. 


Should these observations prove worthy of notice, they may 
afford some assistance in the interpretation of other passages to 
which allusion has been made, and to which our attention may be 
directed at some future period. 

J. M. 





ON THE INTERPRETATION OF MATT. xvr. 18, 


Zu ef Mérpos Kad em) ravryf 77 Mérpa oixodouhow pov Thy exxdnowy.—Matt. xvi. 18, 


Tus language, I am confidently of opinion, when properly un- 
derstood, gives no countenance to the sentiment that either Peter 
or his faith is the rock on which the Church is built. Neither 
Peter nor his faith in Scripture is called a rock. Jesus Christ 
himself is the rock on which the Church is founded. That 
Peter’s faith is not the rock on which the Church is erected, is 
evident from the fact that it, as well as the faith of every other 
Christian, is founded upon Jesus Christ, the true rock, ‘ for other 
foundation 
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foundation can no man Jay than that which is laid, which is Jesus 
Christ.’ It is to no purpose to tell us that the Saviour on this 
occasion addressed his disciples in Aramean, and that the word 
xp’> Kepha, which in that language is the name for Peter, does 
not admit of a masculine and feminine termination, and that our 
Lord must have said, ‘ Thou art kepha, and on this kepha I will,’ 
&c. I am not aware that we have any certainty that the Saviour 
on this occasion spoke in Aramean; he may hate addressed his 
disciples in Greek for anything that we can tell, and he may have 
expressed himself in the very same words employed by the evan- 
—. We must not attempt to make out the Saviour’s meaning 

om what we fancy he may have said in Aramean; on the con- 
trary, we must be guided solely by what the evangelist has re- 
corded in the New Testament in Greek. In whatever language 
our Lord spoke to his disciples we have no authority to direct us 
in ascertaining his meaning but the Greek. In the Greek text 
the word for Peter is Tlergos, and that for rock is werpa. These 
two words are not employed as synonymes in Greek ; on the con- 
trary, they are used in different acceptations: the former is em- 
ployed to signify a stone and the latter a rock. That the trans- 
lators of the Bible understood the word wergos as meaning a stone 
is evident from their rendering it so in John i. 43, The Greek 
word zerpos is not used in the New Testament but as the name 
of the apostle Peter ; we must therefore have recourse to clas- 
sical authority for ascertaining its signification. The term merga 
is frequently found in the New Testament and in the Septuagint, 
as well as in classical Greek, and it is uniformly employed as de- 
noting a rock. In the subsequent part of this article I shall 
endeavour to prove that merges signifies a stone, and that merge 
denotes a rock. If this fact can be satisfactorily established, then 
it is manifest that werpa cannot be a substitute for werpos, both 
being used in different senses. 

In the Iliad of Homer, book 7, line 270, we are told that Ajax, 
when contending with Hector, broke through his shield, striking 
it with a stone like a millstone (uvAocudes mwergw). In Iliad 16, 
line 411, it is said that: Patroclus struck Euryalus with a stone 
(wetew) on the middle of the head ; and in line 734 of the same 
‘book we are told that Patroclus leaped from his chariot to the 
ground, holding his spear in his left hand, but with the other he 
‘seized a stone (xerpov), white, rugged, which his hand embraced. 
Tliad 20, line 288, reads thus, ‘ Atneas seized in his hand a stone 
(mergw), a great weight.’ In Xenophon, Anabasis, book 4, page 
271, Hutchinson’s edition, the word aerpos is used to signify a 
stone: the passage reads thus,‘OQs yap awak els éorédpapev ovdeis 
ets métpos &vebev nvéxOn—‘ for the moment one of them gained the 

' ascent 
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ascent ‘there was no more stones thrown from above.’ In the 
Medea of Euripides, line 28, the word wérgos is used to signify a 
stone: the language runs thus, ‘neither raising her eye nor turn- 
ing her face from the earth.’ She listens to her friends when 
advised (by them), ds mergos 2 Jardoows xAddwy, as a stone or as 
the ocean’s billow. The term aérpos is employed in the same 
acceptation in the Cidipus Coloneus of Sophocles, line 436, which 
runs thus: ‘On the very day when my anger boiled, and when to 
be stoned with stones (ro Acvob7vas wereos) would have been most 
welcome to me.’ Longinus, also, in his Treatise on the Sublime, 
uses mergos to signify a storie, in section 35, where he says, ‘ we 
do not reckon anything in nature more wonderful than the boiling 
furnaces of AXtna, which cast up stones, aérgovs.’ The word 
metpos is also used by Pindar as denoting a stone. In 2 Mace. 
i. 16, wergos means a stone: the passage reads thus: ‘ And open- 
ing a privy door of the roof, they threw stones (merpous) like 
thunderbolts, and struck down the captain ;’ and also in 2 Macc. 
iv. 41, the word is employed in the same sense, where we are 
told that the people, seeing the attempt of Lysimachus, some of 
them caught stones (aérpous). 

The term werpa, I believe, is uniformly employed to signify a 
rock, but never in the sense of a single stone. There is no ex- 
ample in any good author of werga being used for werpos, as 
denoting a stone, although sometimes wetpos may be used for 
wetea. In confirmation of the fact that werpa signifies a rock, 
and that it is not used in the sense of wergos, as meaning a stone, 
we shall have recourse to classical authority, as well as to the 
Septuagint and New Testament Greek. In the Iliad of Homer, 
book 2, line 88, the poet says, ‘ the people thronged together like 
swarms of bees, which come over continually from the hollow 
rock (zerens).’ In Iliad, book 16, line 407, Homer speaks of a 
man sitting on a projecting rock (xerpn). In Iliad, book 15, lines 
273 and 619, we have the phrases nAiSaros wérgn, an inacces- 
sible rock; and in the 16th book of the Iliad, and line 35, we 
read metgas nAiBaro, inaccessible rocks. See Buttman’s Lexi- 
logus. In Xenophon, Anabasis, book 1, page 28, Hutchinson’s 
edition, we have the same phrase and in the same sense. 
In the Anabasis of the same author, book 4, page 268, same 
edition, it is said, they rolled down (AiSous dmep radrns ris 
dmegexovens meteas) stones from the impending rock. In Xeno- 
phon, Anabasis, book 4, page 228, we read, that all who had 
not leaped from the rock (wergas) and joined the rear, were 
slain. 

In the Septuagint translation, I believe, the Hebrew word for 
rock is uniformly rendered by wergz, and never by aergos. T. = 
the 
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the following as a specimen: Jer. iv. 29; Ex. xvii. 6; Judg. xx. 
47; xv. 8; 1 Sam. xiv. 4; xxiii. 28; Num. xx. 10, 11; Deut. 
xxxii. 13; Isa. ii. 10; Jer. v. 3; Amos vi. 12; 1 Chron. xi. 15; 
1 Sam. xiii. 6; Jer. x)viii. 28. 

The New Testament writers, without an exception, use werea 
to signify a rock, but never wergos. Matt. vii. 24, 25, reads thus: 
‘ Therefore whosoever heareth these sayings of mine and doeth 
them, I will liken unto a wise man which built his house upon a 
rock’ (em: rnv werpav). In Matt. xxvii. 51-60, we are told, ‘ the 
veil of the temple was rent in twain from the top to the bottom, 
and the earth did quake and the rocks rent’ (xai ai mérga: eoxio- 
6ncayv) ; and in the 60th verse it is said that the body of Jesus was 
laid in a tomb hewn out in the rock (ev rm wetpx). In Mark xv. 
46, it is said the body of the Saviour was laid in a sepulchre 
which was hewn out of a rock (ex wergas). In Luke vi. 48, we 
are told that whosoever cometh, heareth, and doeth the sayings 
of Christ, is like a man that built a house, and digged deep, and 
laid the foundation upon a rock (ea tv wereazv). In Rom. ix. 
33, we have the expression wergav oxavdadov, ‘rock of offence,’ 
applied to Christ; and in 1 Cor. x. 4, it is said they ‘did all 
drink of the spiritual rock (#ereas) that followed them, and that 
rock was Christ.’ In 1 Pet. ii. 7, the Saviour is called a rock of 
offence (wetpa oxavdadov). In Rev. vi. 15, 16, various classes of 
people are said to hide themselves in the rocks of the mountains 
(ess ras wetpas twv doewv) and to call upon the rocks (rais werpais) 
to fall on them. 

These citations prove, I think, that the word werga, both in the 
Septuagint and New Testament Greek, is employed uniformly to 
signify a rock, and also that it is figuratively applied to the 
Saviour; but neither Peter nor any of the apostles is ever called 
weroa. Jesus therefore must be the werga on which the Church 
is built, and not Peter nor his faith. 

W. N. 
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REMARKS ON JOHN u1. 13. 


Greek Text.—Ver. 12. Ei 7a émiyesa elroy iuiv, wal od morevere, mas eddy efrw ipiv 
7% eroupdvia morevoere ;—Ver. 13. Kal oddels dvaBeBnxev cis Tov odpavdy, ei uh 5 ee 
700 ovpavod KaTaBas, 5 vids Tov dvOpémov b dv év TH odpavg@. 

Authorised Version.—Ver. 12. If I have told you earthly things, and ye believe not, 
how shall ye believe if I tell you of heavenly things ?—Ver. 13. And no man 
hath ascended up to heaven, but he that came down from heaven, even the Son of 
Man which is in heaven. 


Proposed rendering.—Ver. 13. And yet none hath ascended into heaven, but (there 
is) one who hath descended from heaven, the Son of Man whose abode is in 
heaven. 


Amone the ‘many of the rulers’ who accepted the miracles of 
Jesus of Nazareth as credentials satisfactorily attesting his Divine 
mission, one of the earliest so convinced was Nicodemus. He was 
a pharisee, and a teacher of the law. In the latter capacity he 
seems to have acquired so great a reputation for learning as to 
have won the title of, xar’ éox,nv, ‘ the teacher of Israel,’ (ver. 10). 
And not content to slumber slothfully in the arms of fame, and 
desist from those labours which had raised him to the eminence he 
enjoyed, he continued his theologic toil ; and, as is usual in intel- 
lectual research, the deeper he dug, the more ponderous and un- 
manageable were the difficulties at which he arrived. A greater 
Teacher however appears, the prophet of Nazareth—perchance the 
Messiah. To him he will propound his difficulties, and an op- 
portunity will thus be at the same time afforded him of becoming 
acquainted with this remarkable person. 

t seems to be not an altogether improbable conjecture that he 
intended to seek information relative to the coming of the kingdom 
of God. But before he has time to propose his question, Jesus 
solemnly apprises him that none can see that kingdom except first 
he be born again. Awe-struck by the solemnity of manner with 
which this is announced to him, and by the evidence of superhuman 
knowledge that he perceives in him who has thus read the thoughts 
of his heart, he dares not absolutely disbelieve, yet cannot under- 
stand. He inquires how this pre-requisite is possible. ‘To remove 
all lingering doubt, the assertion is repeated as vee as it 
first was enunciated : he is taught that as there is a natural birth, 


so there is a spiritual birth: he is forbidden to indulge a feeling 
of wondering incredulity ; and reminded that we may find among 
the commonest physical phenomena things quite incomprehensible 
tous. Still he requests that more light may be shed on this mys- 
terious subject, and Jesus is not unwilling to comply with the request. 
But first he gently reproaches him with his unacquaintance, though 

he 
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he was ‘ the teacher of Israel,’ with one of the first rudiments of 
religious knowledge. ‘Solemnuly do I testify,’ he continues, ‘ that 
ye teach many things that ye understand not, and yet are believed ; 
but our testimony, concerning things of which we have a full and 
certain knowledge, ye reject. But if I have told you earthly 
things,—if I have told you of the necessity of an entire renovation 
of the human heart and character, an assertion based on facts that 
lie within the sphere of your own cognizance,—and ye will believe 
not, how shall ye believe if I tell you of heavenly things ?—if I an- 
nounce to you the means that are appointed for effecting man’s 
new birth from above and complete restoration to pristine holiness 
and glory, and make known others of the hitherto undisclosed pur- 
poses of the Almighty? And yet it is I alone who can satisfy 
your thirst for such knowledge. For none hath ever ascended into 
heaven, to read the mysterious volume of the will of God, and 
report the intelligence below, but there is one, one now in thy pre- 
sence, who hath descended from heaven, who now appears as the 
Son of Man, but whose abode is in heaven. And he is come not 
merely to teach the way of salvation, but himself to open that way ; 
and as Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so is the 
Son of Man to be lifted up, that whosoever believeth on him may 
not perish, but may (for His death’s sake receiving life instead of 
death) be introduced by a second and spiritual birth into an ever- 
lasting life.’ 

Such appears to me to be the correct interpretation of the entire 

assage, and of ver. 13 in particular. It will now be needful to 
justify this mode of rendering ver. 13. 

I. Every reader who has even a slight critical acquaintance with 
the Greek of the New Testament, must be aware that the expres- 
sion ci wx is in several instances used as equivalent to 2Aa, that 
is to say, with an adversative instead of an excessive meaning. 
There will, I think, be found thirteen passages (including the 
present one) in which this is the case. The twelve are the fol- 
lowing :— 


Matt. xii. 4. Luke iv. 27, Gal. i. 7. 
— xxiv. 36. John xvii. 12 (?) —— i. 19 (?) 
Mark xiii. 32. Rom. xiv. 14, Rev. ix. 4. 
Luke iv. 26. 1 Cor. vii. 17. —— xxi. 27, 


(So is é¢v wn employed in Gal. ii. 16, and John v. 19, and per- 
haps in Matt. xxvi. 42.) In eight of these places our translators 
have (rightly, as I judge) rendered «i 4 by the adversative ‘ but.’ 
In Luke iv. 26, 27. They have used ‘save’ and ‘saving ;’ and 
in consequence, the translation that they have given us of these 
verses manifestly implies that Naaman the Syrian and the widow 


of Sarepta were Israelites. Clearly the rendering should be— 
‘ but 
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‘but unto none of them (i.e. the widows in Israel) was Elias sent, 
BUT unto Sarepta, a city of Sidon,’ &e. Our translators have, in- 
deed, rendered si un by but in the present passage also, but mani- 
festly in the exceptive sense. That but in the adversative sense is 
an allowable rendering, a comparison of the above texts will suffi- 
ciently show. 

II. According to the rendering of the verse here proposed, it is 
necessary to understand éorw after <i zx—‘ but there is one who hath 
descended ;’ and this éerw is not the mere copula, but the substan- 
tive verb. In classical Greek this ellipsis is, to say the least, rare. 
Yet it would seem to be the substantive verb that is omitted in 
the common idiom odSeis or:s ov, ‘there is no one who . . . not.’* 
So perhaps with dvayxn, ‘there is a necessity ;’ as ovyyvwun is used 
by a similar construction, and in conjunction with dvayxn in 
Thue. i. 32., dvayxn xai dudv xai Gdrdov wavrds imixoupias deiaIau, 
nal Euyyvaun si wn weta xaxias Sokns JE UaAAOV duaprig TH Wporepov 
ampayunooivn évavria TroAamer, ‘ there is a necessity to demand aid 

. ., and there is pardon for us (i.e. it is excusable) if, with no 
evil intention, but from an error of judgment, &c.’ So we read 


in Hom. Od. v' 298,— 
Sai cara douar’ ’Odvecijoc Seiowo, 

where Dr. Jelf (Greek Gram. § 376, d.) appears to consider the 
substantive verb to be omitted.» In the Hellenistic Greek of the 
New Testament instances of this ellipsis are scarcely more fre- 
quent. In 2 Cor. iii. 17, ‘where the Spirit of the Lord is, there 
is liberty;) Heb. ix. 16, ‘where there is a testament; and 
Rev. iv. 2, &c., we have expressions similar to the Homeric line 
just quoted. Much less doubtful is the passage, 2 Thess. ii. 7, 
which as to construction resembles the one at present under con- 
sideration, both in the omission of the 7: and the use of the article 
and participle: +o yap wvornpiov ndn evepysitas THs avoeias* jecvov & 
xatéxwy aptr,—® only there is one who now restraineth.’ 

I1I. On the point just alluded to—this use of the article with 
the participle—any special remarks can hardly be needful. It will 
suffice to refer to Acts i. 20 (un torw 5 xaromdy év aden), John v. 
45 (tori 6 xarnyopaiy dud), and Rom.xv. 12 (goras.. . 6 duora- 
[Aev0s). 

It thus appears to me to be sufficiently proved that the words 
may be translated in the manner proposed. I proceed to show 
that the common rendering is objectionable. 

It is evident that our translators intended to convey the idea 





* Or it may be equally satisfactory to take it as, ‘ No man is one who... . not.’ 
> Yet here the eiofv understood may be regarded as merely the copula, the xara 
x. T. A. being the predicate, coming under the Aristotelian category of wow. 
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that the Son of Man furnishes an exception to the statement that 
none had ascended into heaven. And not only have our trans- 
lators thus understood this verse: all other translators and com- 
mentators (as far as I have been able to ascertain) have attached 
this sense to the words of the original. Of no little importance 
then is the inquiry, in what sense the Son of Man at this time had 
ascended into heaven. 

Some cut the knot, but stealthily, by tacitly taking the going up 
into heaven as equivalent to being in heaven, and forget that to 
ascend implies being previously in a lower position and oe 
it for a higher. Bishop Hall paraphrases :—‘ ‘These [high an 
incomprehensible mysteries of another world] are things which no 
man can tell thee, but he that has been in heaven; and no man 
hath been there to see them, but he that is now come down, &c.’ 
Nonnus in like manner, in his hexametrical paraphrase of John’s 
Gospel (quoted in Smith’s Script. Test., vol. i. p, 137.) writes :—- 

© Ovrore dé Bporde adXoc, brnvémov Téda TadrwY, 
Oipaviwy érarnoey avéuParov avrvya Kixdwy, 
Ei pu) Oéoxedoe obroc, kK. Td.’ 


‘ Never hath any other,* bounding with wind-outstripping foot, 
trodden the inaccessible round of the heavenly cycles, except this 
Divine Person, &c.’ ‘The imagination of Nonnus and his readers 
might easily conceive that that Divine Person trod these loft 
paths, without ever having been in a ess exalted position, which 
our dvaBeBnxev implies. 

Others would have us understand a figurative ascent, and main- 
tain that this metaphor signifies the attainment of a high degree 
of knowledge in spiritual things. Still it must even thus signify 
attainment, and imply that there was a period when such a degree 
of knowledge had not been possessed. But who will assert this of 
Christ? who, at least, that believes that the Son of Man was the 
eternal and coequal Son of the eternal and omniscient God ? 

Both of these interpretations must then, I conceive, be aban- 
doned,; and with them the exceptive notion on which they are 
founded. As a substitute for the translation which conveys that 
notion, I offer the rendering above given to the reader’s candid 


judgment. R. F. W. 





© I presume fpords in this passage is hardly to be understood in the strict sense 
of ‘a mortal ;’ since @¢axeAos ob70s, who trod the round of those cycles, could not 
be so denominated. If it could be shown that the word must be taken in its full 
meaning, we should manifestly have here another example of ¢i uw used for dad. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
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DR. TREGELLES’ LETTERS FROM THE CONTINENT. 


Hotel St. Petersburgh, Hamburg, Aug. 13, 1850. 


My pear Sir,—After I last wrote you from Paris I continued my 
collations in the Bibliotheque du Roi. The following is a summary of 
what I have done there. I have collated K and M of the Gospels; 
33 of the whole of the New Testament, except the Revelation (called 
17 in the Epistles). I have re-examined my collation of D of the 
Epistles, especially with regard to the corrections of the different hands, 
in order that the edition of this MS. from the joint labours of Tischen- 
dorf and myself may be as accurate as possible. 

I have examined my collations as carefully as I could with those of 
Tischendorf and others, and all differences of any kind have been com- 
pared again with the MSS. themselves. I trust that in this way a good 
degree of correctness has been obtained. 

I have traced a page in fac-simile of each of the MSS. which I have 
collated, and also of L of the Gospels, of the fragment W (published 
by Tischendorf), and of the Coislin fragments H of St. Paul’s 
Epistles. 

We left Paris, July 22, and as I was well wearied with close appli- 
cation to the collation of MSS. for more than three months, we jour- 
neyed easily to this city, by Valenciennes, Brussels, Waterloo, Namur, 
Liége, Aix-la-Chapelle, Cologne, and Hanover. We arrived here 
July 31; and everything in this hdtel has been such as would make 
our stay here comfortable. 

I found Dr. Petersen at the city library, and he kindly arranged for 
me to come daily, from eleven till three: the hours at which it was 
commonly open are only from twelve till to two. ‘The MS. H of the 
Gospels was immediately placed before me, and I found, as I expected, 
that the fragment which I met with at Cambridge amongst Bentley’s 
papers (about one-fourth of a leaf) does belong to this MS. I have 

collated H as carefully as I could. It was previously no better than 
' an uncollated MS.; for the only collation, that of Wolff, its former 
possessor, is both very defective and very incorrect. 

I have also here examined the Uffenbach fragment of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, and I have collated it twice, as carefully as I could. 

To-day I saw the learned Oriental scholar, Dr. Redslob. Amongst 
his books I noticed the first edition of your Pictorial Bible. He was 
not aware who had edited it. Perhaps you know that many of the same 
wood engravings were used for a German Bible-Dictionary, on which 
Dr. Redslob was engaged. , 

am 
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T am now on the eve of my departure fo: Berlin. I had hoped to 
have seen there that excellent man, Dr. Neander; and I had thought 
of several points of Church History to speak of to him; it was there- 
fore with no common feeling of sorrow that I heard, just as I was 
leaving Paris, through M. Adolphe Monod, that Neander is no longer 
in this transitory scene. 


Leipzig, Sept. 1, 1850. 


At Berlin we visited Neander’s grave with no common interest and 
feelings. He lies in Trinity-churchyard (Krummacher’s), just outside 
the Halle-gate. When we went thither we were at once directed to 
the spot, almost in one corner of the ground. A broad mound, over 
which ivy is trained, covers the remains of Neander’s mother, one of 
his sisters, and himself. ‘The graves of his mother and sister have iron 
crosses at the head, with these inscriptions :— 

Hier 
Ruhet 
Eine edle Frau, Eine gute Mutter, 
Frau Eleonore Neander, 
Geboren im Frankfurth A. M. D. 24%" Sept. 1755. 
Gestorben in Berlin D. 7 Jan. 1818. 





Hier 
Ruht s 
im Herrn 
Neben ihrer vorangegangenen seeligen 
Mutter, tief betrauert von den Ihrigen 
Caroline Henr. Scholz, geb. Neander, 
Geb. 1778. D. 12 Sept. gest. D. 20 Mertz 1840. 


A similar monument will soon, I suppose, mark the resting-place of 
August Neander. His surviving sister has a spot reserved by his side 
in this family burial-ground. We went from the tomb of Neander to 
his former abode, in the Markgrafen Strasse. His sister was gone to 
Hamburg, and Maria Blume, the servant who attended on them for 
thirty years, showed us his study and other rooms. His study remained 
just as he had left it, with the books lying in the order in which they 
had been used. ‘To most eyes it would seem entire confusion. On the 
floor there was one large vacant space; and there we found his bed 
had been placed during his last few days. It was removed from his 
small and confined sleeping-room, in order that he might be able to 
continue to dictate to his amanuensis; and there in his study, amidst 
his books, from which he had drawn such stores of instruction for 
others, he breathed his last. His servant spoke of him, as well she 
might, with deep feeling. The visits to his grave and his abode were 
deeply interesting. 

At Berlin, I saw pretty much of Dr. Lachmann, with whom I had 
most agreeable intercourse. Although I consider that he has limited 
his critical authorities too much, and that he has not sufficiently sought 
to investigate the actual readings of those authorities, yet he has been 
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the first to follow on in the course indicated by Bentley, of resting 
simply on ancient authorities. This credit he deserves, without any 
question. 

I examined the books from which he has given his Latin readings. 
The collations are very nicely inserted in different Latin New Testa- 
ments. -I regret exceedingly that he has not fully published them ; for 
they would have formed a valuable contribution to the criticism of 
the Vulgate. For instance, in 1 Pet. iii. 2}, the addition found in the 
common Vulgate, ‘ deglutiens mortem, ut vite szterne heredes efficere- 
mur,” is enclosed by Lachmann, within brackets, with the note, ‘ om. F. 
al.,’ showing that it is omitted in the Codex Fuldensis, and another. 
To what other he refers it is of some importanee to know ; for Porson 
says of this passage, that the Lectionarium Luxoviense (the readings 
of which were published by Mabillon) was the ovly one then known 
free from that addition. The Codex alius, however, to which Lach- 
mann alludes, is one of the exeellent MSS. at Wolfenbiittel, mentioned 
in his Prolegomena. I have entreated him to publish his Latin col- 
lations. We had much conversation on the subject of New ‘Testament 
criticism ; and I believe that I fully explained to him the points on 
which I differ from him as to the formation of a text. 

Most of the professors, &c., at Berlin had taken advantage of the 
vacation, and were absent. ‘This was also the case at Halle, where, 
however, I found Professor Rédiger. I inquired what progress was 
made with printing the concluding part of Gesenius’s Thesaurus. It 
is not as yet in the printer’s hands. Professor Rédiger has had to 
arrange the mass of notes, etc., left by Gesenius; for the last part of 
the Thesaurus was not only to complete the alphabet, but also to con- 
tain observations and corrections on the former parts, especially the 
Jirst, which Gesenius wrote before his Lexicon Manuale. 

Here at Leipzig I have been very busy comparing my collations of 
MSS. with Tischendorf’s. ‘This has been close and weary work ; but 
I have now nearly finished it, and the result is highly satisfactory. The 
diserepancies between our collations are very few, and of but small 
importance. I note them all, that I may send them to the places 
where the MSS. are preserved for re-examination. 

‘Tischendorf has nearly half-finished printing the text of the Codex 
Amiatinus from his and my collations. It is not a fac-simile edi- 
tion; and I expect, from the care bestowed, that it will be accurately 
executed, 

We have also compared our transcripts of the readings of the Codex 
Claromontanus. I made such notes of all the places which in his 
edition of the N. Test. do not accurately follow the MS., that they are all 
now corrected. In most of these places Tischendorf’s own MS. notes 
were quite right, and the error lay in the printed readings in his Greek 
Testament. He says that he had then too much on his hands at once, 
as his edition of the LX.X. was enough to absorb his attention. 1 wish 
that more care had been bestowed on the readings at the foot of the 
page in his Greek ‘Testament ; for I should thus have been saved from 
much of my labour in re-examining them. Tischendorf seems, how- 
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ever, all vigour and energy, as if no amount of literary work came 
amiss with him ; as if his head, hands, and eyes knew but little of .the 
weariness which often oppresses mine. 

In about six weeks his edition of the Codex Amiatinus will pro- 
bably be published ; and at the end of the year he says that he will 
put the Codex Claromontanus into the printer’s hands. I have gladly 
contributed what aid I eould to make these editions complete and 
accurate. I have also lent Tischendorf my fac-similes of both these 
MSS. to be lithographed. 

I went to Dresden for a couple of days, the mornings of which I em- 
ployed in examining the Codex Boernerianus, especially in all those 
places in which the text as printed by Matthei differs from the Codex 
Auyiensis. 

In choosing one page for a fac-simile, I took that which contains 
i Tim. iii. 16; and I ean now only repeat my assurances of the entire 
mistake made by Mr. Porter (whoever may have been his informant) 
as to the reading of that passage. There is not the least ground for 
supposing the reading OC to be a correction from O; the ink is 
alike; and the C is not stuck up in one corner, for want of room, as 
the distance between it and the following word is precisely thus: 
OC E®ANE POOH 

The resemblance of this MS. to the Codex Sangallensis (published 
ina lithographed fac-simile by Rettig) is even more evident in looking 
at the MS. itself than in examining Matthei’s fac-simile. At the be- 
ginning of the Codex Boernerianus there is one leaf, and at the end 
there are eleven, with writing in a later hand, exactly like the leaves 
prefixed to the Codex Sangallensis. 

To-day I went early by the railroad to Halle, returning to this place 
by an afternoon train ; my object was to see Professor Rédiger again. 
He showed me a new book, which he had not yet examined: De Novi 
Testamenti versione Syriaca Antiqua quam Peschitho vocant, libri 
quatuor. Seripsit Joannes Wichelhaus. I procured it at once at the 
Orphan-House, and I have devoted some hours to an examination of its 
contents. ‘The writer does not appear to be deeply skilled in criticism ; 
and he seems to adhere to the common printed Syriac text, as an au- 
thority for readings against all other evidence; he therefore expresses 
great suspicion of the text of the Gospels which Mr. Cureton dis- 
covered, because it differs so widely from the printed Peshito. The 
writer possesses no small stock of information; but he has hardly any 
acquaintance with anything published in England ; for instance, he is 
wholly unaware of the existence of Greenfield’s edition of the Syriac 
New Testament, although it follows Widmanstadt more thoroughly 
than does any other; and as to Dr. Lee’s, he knows nothing of the 
account which that editor has given of. the authorities (whether suffi- 
cient or not is not the present question) in places where he gives a 
reading different from the common. I fear that Wichelhaus’s book will 
not advance Biblical criticism in general, or the knowledge of the 
Syriac version in particular, by a single step. The information, how- 
ever, on many parts of the subject appears to be good. 


As 
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As I write you simply in connection with the objects of your Journal, 
I have not alluded to many of the places of interest at which I have 
been. One, however, is not to be wholly forgotten— Wittenberg— 
the place where Luther laboured; where he preached the Gospel of 
Christ ; where he was the instrument in the hand of God to awaken 
man, far and wide, to know what that righteousness is which avails 
before God, even the righteousness which is through faith in the merits 
and sacrifice of Christ. There is his abode, first, while he was a monk, 
and afterwards, when he was a married man, and a preacher of the 
Gospel of Christ. I have looked with no small interest at the mo- 
nastery and church of Sta. Maria del Popolo, at Rome, where Luther, 
the Augustine monk, sojourned during his visit to the Papal city, in 
the days of Julius the Second. Many visit that church without a 
thought of Luther. Jonah and the Whale, the only piece of sculpture 
from the hand of that artist Raffael, whose birth-year was the same 
as Luther’s, is to them a sufficient attraction. ‘That spot had its 
interest to me, as the one where Luther learned the evils of Rome; 
where he, who had in approaching the city kissed the earth, saying, 
‘ Holy Rome, I salute thee !’—proved that she was practically filled 
with corruption. I have looked at the Seala Sancta, up which many 
still climb on their knees ; and I have thought of Luther when vainly 
doing this, stopped by the sudden remembrance of the Scripture, ‘ The 
just by faith shall live.’ And now I seemed to have before me at 
Wittenberg the results of the previous education of Luther’s spirit. 
Here was the church in which Luther preached ; to the door of which 
he affixed his theses against indulgences ; those theses which God des- 
tined to shake off the Papal yoke; and there in that chureh is his 
burial-place, the spot where his mortal remains repose until the day of 
the resurrection of the just. 

These were scenes to awaken many thoughts: how much of maz 
has marred God’s work in the Reformation: how many who boast 
of the Reformation heed not its first and distinguishing principle,— 
justification by faith, apart from all works or deservings of our 
own. 

You may probably have heard of Spicilegium Solesmense, a series 
of volumes of fragments and works of early ecclesiastical writers 
(hitherto inedited), about to be published by Dom J. B. Pitra, a Bene- 
dictine monk, of the Abbey of Solesmes, near Sablé-sur-Sarthe (dé- 
partement de la Sarthe). 

It will consist of ten volumes, in two series ; the former containing 
writers from the second to the tenth century; the second series will 
comprise writers on to the end of the twelfth century. I have often 
seen M. Pitra at Paris, both in the Bibliotheque du Roi and also in 
the Séminaire du St. Esprit. He appears to be an able man, and a 
good scholar. The most important work in the early centuries appears 
to be the Latin translation of the Clavis of Melito of Sardis. This 
work of the second century will form the second volume (about 500 
pages 8vo.), to be published next year. The first ought to appear very 
soon, The French Benedictines have done much for sacred literature. 

212 I expect 
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I expect that M. Pitra will be considered a worthy successor of bis 
brethren of St. Germain des Pres. 

Of eourse whilst here I have examined the MSS. which ‘Tischen- 
dorf procured in the East, and which he has since published. 

I hope to leave this place in four or five days. I intend on my way 
to look at the Wolfenbiittel Palimpsests P and Q, whieh were pub- 
lished by Knittel; and at Utrecht I hope to see the Codex Boreelii 
(F of the Gospels) ; and then without any needless delay I trust that I 
shall again reach England. 


Arnhem, Sept. 16, 1850. 


My Dear Sir,—As the stupidity of two Dutch custom-house ser- 
vants (not officers) has prevented my getting on to Utrecht, I may 
employ this evening in giving you a detailed account of what I did at 
Leipzig in comparing my collations with Tischendorf’s. 

I examined his collations of K, U, X (of the Gospels), carefully, 
noting all variations which could amount to difference of reading for 
the purpose of recomparison with the MSS. themselves. Generally 
speaking there could be no doubt as to which of the two collations was 
correct, for there was rarely a discrepancy ; the variations were more 
commonly places in which one of us had noted something which the 
other had not observed. As I have always marked the beginning and 
end of each dine, this was a check on the collations as to all omissions 
and insertions. A difficulty was occasioned by Tischendorf net having 
used throughout the same edition of the Greek ‘l’estament—his colla- 
tions (mostly in pencil) are written in the margins of Greek Testa- 
ments, differing widely in their texts. I found that his collations are 
far more correct than the readings which he has printed from them ; 
mistakes either of transcription or of typography must thus have 
crept in. 

In the Acts I compared our two collations of H and of G (Codex 
Passionei). In the Epistles J (Codex Passionei). 

Tischendorf’s collation of G of the Gospels is hardly in a fit state to 
be compared with another, and therefore (at his request) I did not 
examine it. M of the Gospels he copied, and as he had no collation 
of it, there was nothing for me to compare my collation with. 

Besides the MSS. of the Gospels mentioned above I also compared 
my collations of the two MSS. at Basle E and 1. I compared E with 
Tisehendorf’s collation, and also again with that made by Professor 
Miiller of Basle. ‘This was the same collation that I saw at Basle four 
years ago; and which from a misunderstanding I supposed to be a 
copy of ‘Tischendorf’s collation, instead of being really one altogether 
independent. The three collations, Tischendorf’s, Miller’s, and mine, 
leave but few points as to this MS. in any doubt. 

Dr. Roth of Basle has collated the Gospels in Codex 1; and of this 
collation he sent to ‘Tischendorf what appears to be a copy; I have 
compared this throughout with my collation. 

These Basle MSS., and especially the book of Professor — 
whic 
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which I used at Basle, have brought before me very forcibly the time 
I passed in that city and the kindness which I there received from one 
now no more, Dr. De Wette, whose name must always be peculiarly 
associated by me with my stay at Basle; he was indeed one who had 
no common power in exciting interest and affection, even on the part 
of those who. felt most painfully his many guestionings : I procured at 
Leipzig a strikingly good lithograph of Dr. De Wette from a drawing 
by Sophie Fornachon : the resemblance is admirable. 

I parted from Tischendorf with feelings of great obligation for the 
kindness with which all his stores had been opened to me; he is full 
of energy, and projects much Biblical work for future years. I wish 
him all success. 

We left Leipzig last Thursday morning (Sept. 12) and reached 
Wolfenbiittel in good time. That place has suffered much from the 
cholera ; 600 have died out of 9000 inhabitants; but they said, ‘ Now 
through the great mercy ef God, it has quite disappeared.’ 

At Wolfenbiittel I wanted particularly to examine the palimpsest 
from which Knittel published some Gothie fragments, and also the 
Greek fragments of the Gospels P and Q. Dr. W. Hoeck, the secre- 
tary, showed me the library with the greatest attention, and particu- 
larly the palimpsest in question : I have no doubt, from the faint traces 
of old writing on many of the leaves, that it contains much more than 
was brought to light by Knittel, and that chemical means might ex- 
hibit many more fragments either Gothic or else Greek. I doubt, how- 
ever, whether permission would be given to subject the MS. to such 
treatment. 

Dr. Laehmann particularly requested me when at Wolfenbiittel to 
see his friend Dr. Schénemann, the librarian: he is unable however to 
act as such, for he has during the last five years become quite blind. 
It is searcely possible to eonceive any deprivation more trying toa 
student than the entire loss of sight, but we found Dr. Schénemann 
bright and cheerful, and far more willing to dwell on the mercies 
which God has vouchsafed him than on his deprivations. It was 
affecting to see his piercingly bright eyes, and to know that they were 
sightless. ‘ Day and night are now the same to me,’ he said, looking 
at me apparently most earnestly. He showed us his study, where new 
he is compelled to study and to write through the eyes and hands of 
others, especially his children, whose care and attention are admirable. 
Dr. Schénemann’s house is the same which was formerly inhabited by 
Lessing: to Germans it has an interest in connection with German 
literature ; but to some the name of Lessing is more painfully associated 
with ‘ The Wofenbiittel Fragments.’ ‘ley told me there that those 
daring attacks on Christianity were never actually deposited in the 
Wolfenbiittel Library, but that Lessing procured them at Hamburg 
from Reimarus, and that he published them under the false designation 
of being found in the Wolfenbiittel Library, simply because everything 
published from that library was exempt from all censorship of the 
press. 

My custom-house detention at Arnhem is simply this: At Babberik, 
the 
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the Dutch frontier, they said that all my books must pay duty, but as 
there were only servants there they could not tell how much ; and thus 
two ignorant stupid men took possession of my books and papers, the 
result of all my labours,—and instead of going on to Utrecht to-day I 
have been forced to return to Babberik (ten English miles) to fetch 
my books and papers, as they did not send them as they promised. I 
found the officers well meaning, inefficient old men. ‘The director of 
the customs here, Myn Heer van der Flootten, says that my books, 
as having been used, are not subject to duty, but the officers at Bab- 
berik, who appear to have no tariff to show or to refer to, have charged 
duty on all my books and papers, and also (by weight) on the box that 
contains them. I have paid all they demanded to prevent further 
delay. A complaint has often been made that in England duty is 
charged by weight upon binding as well as on books, but I never 
thought to find stout Memel deal, when made into a box to hold books, 
charged duty as though it were literature. Some sveak much of the 
civility and attention of Dutch custom-houses; if this be the case in 
general, then Babberik must be an extraordinary exception, for such 
annoyance and delay (to say nothing of the expense) I never met with 
in any other part of Europe, nor could I have imagined a custom-house 
furnished only with persons who say that duty is chargeable without 
knowing the amount on anything. 


Leyden, Sept. 21. 


I was most kindly received at Utrecht by Professor Royaards, who 
introduced me to his colleagues, Professors Bouman and Vinke; the 
latter of whom published the collation of the Codex Borcelianus made 
by Heringa. I examined this MS. and made a fac-simile of one page. 
It is still much in the same state as it was when found (after two cen- 
turies of oblivion) at Arnhem: the leaves have not yet been bound. 
It is deposited in the City Library at Utrecht, a building commenced 
as a palace for Louis Bonaparte, when he bore the title of King of 
Holland. The academical session was just beginning at Utrecht; 
Professor Royaards commenced his course of lectures on Church 
History, with a tribute to the memory of Neander. I had much in- 
teresting conversation with some of the Utrecht professors; they look 
with some earnestness on the present condition of religious questions 
in England, fearing lest, amongst them all, we should lose sight of the 
pure and simple Gospel of Christ. On this, however, and on other 
subjects of peculiar interest connected with Utrecht, I cannot now 
enlarge. 

At Amsterdam I made particular inquiries of Professor van der 
Hoeven on the subject of Wetstein’s books and papers ; they are now 
in the library attached to the church of the Remonstrants, under the 
care of Professor van der Hoeven (who is himself eighth in descent 
from Arminius through his daughter Gertrude) ; I saw Wetstein’s 
LXX. with many notes and various readings ; his correspondence forms 
a pretty considerable collection, but it would require some time to go 
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through it to search for anything of critical interest. Professor van 
der Hoeven has kindly promised me that he would search amongst 
the correspondence for any unedited letters of Bentley. 

Here, at Leyden, I have been received by Professor Juynboll, the 
Orientalist, from whom I lave received no small amount of infor- 
mation. 

In the library I examined the Syriac MS. from which L. de Dieu 
published the Apocalypse ; it is not part of a Syriac New Testament, 
but a small separate MS. (numbered 18) of no great antiquity or au- 
thority, as I should think. Itis not very carefully written on thickish 
glazed paper : the ink is very black, while the correetions in the margin 
are much more faint. I also examined the Latin MS. of Irenzus, of 
which Dr. Steiren has made use in his partly published edition. 

Professor Juynboll has paid much attention to the Arabic versions 
of the New Testament, especially to that found in the Roman edition of 
the Gospels, 1591. ‘The common opinion of this version (as expressed 
by Michaelis and others) has been, that it was altered by the Roman 
censors so as to accord with the Vulgate; but Professor Juynboll has 
shown, from the examination of an Arabie MS. at Franeker, which 
contains the same version, that this is aetually the Arabic translation 
made in Spain from the Latin ; and that so far from being altered to 
suit the modern Vulgate, it is a witness to the condition of the Latin 
text at the time when the version from it was made. Professor Juyn- 
boll stated this ina Dutch publication which appeared (I think) éwelve 
years ago; but anything in that language is almost the same as not 
published, so far as Biblical students in England are concerned ; and 
the same thing I find also with regard to Germany—they know that 
books on various subjects have been written in Dutch, but the results 
of inquiries when carried on in that language remain unknown. I have 
been not a little indebted to Professor Juynboll for his vivé voce ex- 
planations ; in this manner I have been able to understan¢c much of his 
book. 

Hoping soon to see you in London, &e. 

S. Pripeavx TREGELLES, 





ON THE MIRACLE OF JOSHUA. 


Dear Srr,—I regret that I should have to trouble you with another 
letter of some length on the subject of the miracle of Joshua ; yet, as 
you have given insertion to further strictures upon my view of it, from 
the pen of Dr. Tregelles, the Rev. D. Katterns, and the Rev. W. 
Taylor—strictures which demand a reply, and a fud/ one on my part— 
I have to claim from your usual courtesy a space for the following 
observations in the next number of your Journal :— 

Dr. Tregelles (No. X. p. 511) does net admit the necessary qualifica- 
tion of a miracle to be its answering some ‘ grand, lasting, and osten- 
sible’ purpose, though he fully admits that every miracle has a purpose, 
and 
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and one ‘worthy of God’s own wisdom.’ But such a purpose, can it 
be aught but ‘ grand and lasting?’ It is so in virtue of its very nature. 
When the learned Doctor remarks, ‘ How many even of the miracles of 
our blessed Lord wrought nothing that was permanent! Are they on 
that account zot miracles ?—it is evident that he confines the divine 
purpose of a miracle to, and at the same time confounds it with, is 
mere immediate and material result. What could be more erroneous ? 
The miracles of our Lord were not wrought for the several and 
transient purposes of restoring the eyesight .of one person or the hearing 
of another: they were wrought (I have to repeat it), according to 
Christ’s own declaration, for the grand, lasting, and ostensible purpose 
of testifying his divine mission. I will not now enter ir ‘to this subject, 
which bears in no way upon the,real question at issue, ‘urtrer than to 
say, that every miracle on sacred record not only was wrought for ‘a 
grand, lasting, and (because wrought through the instrumentality, and 
for the sake, of men) ostensible’ purpose; but that this purpose is also 
clearly stated, or else as clearly implied. ‘The narrow and unseriptural 
view, which Mr. Katterns takes of the ‘sign,’ performed by Isaiah and 
related 2 Kings xx. 8, seq., as if it had been ‘ wrought for the personal 
satisfaction of Hezekiah,’ requires no further notice. 

Though Dr. Tregelles, therefore, dissents from what (en the au- 
thority if not of all, certainly of the majority of the greatest divines in 
every age, since the doctrine of miracles has been discussed) I stated 
to be the necessary qualification of a miraele, his unsupported opinion 
ean neither invalidate the truth of the eanon, nor set aside its appli- 
eability. Nor ean I, with Mr. Taylor (No. XI. p.:222), conceive 
how the consequences of a principle regarding that necessary qualifica- 
tion of ‘a miracle,’ ean possibly be ‘ logically followed out,’ as long as 
a clear definition ef the term ‘ miracle’ has not been given; as long as 
its nature and purpose have not been delineated with precision : as long 
as it has not been shown that, which Dr. Tregelles would seem to 
suppose, God can be said to work ‘ miracles,’ thus defined, except 
through the instrumentality and for the sake of man. Indeed, I cannot 
but look upon it as a striking circumstance that, notwithstanding my 
pointed invitation ; notwithstanding that your last-named correspondent 
warns your readers against the danger of ‘ loose and vague definitions 
of miracles,’ neither he nor my two other reverend opponents should 
have GIVEN that ‘ clear and precise’ definition of the meaning, nature, 
and purpose of ‘a miracle,’ which they themselves consider of so much 
importance. 

I am willing to think that Dr. Tregelles has altogether and strangely 
mistaken the meaning of my words ; for he speaks (and Mr. Katterns 
but re-echoes him) as though I had been yuilty of the impious pre- 
sumption of saying what it is, and what it is not, fitting for God to do. 
Such a charge will elicit from me no refutation. I am equally content 
to leave my scriptural views of the disputed passage under the cloud of 
his prophetic expectation, based as it is on the opinion of Gesenius and 
De Wette. No one can entertain a higher respect for the learning of 
these two eminent scholars—my countrymen—than I do: but does 
Dr. 
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Dr. Tregelles think them infallible? Would he as readily submit to 
their authority on points upon which they happen to disagree with his 
own view—and there are few on which they do not? He must know 
as well as myself, that the Hebrew language as yet is not definitely 
known ; or does not, perchance, every number of your Journal furnish 
a striking proof of this? Surely, your correspondent would not wish 
to intimate that Ais ‘corrections’ of Gesenius’ Lexicon include the 
obliteration of its motto, ‘ Dies diem docet 2’ 

Dr. Tregelles alludes to the very old opinion, which, from a mis- 
understanding of the text, would fain have converted the ravens, upon 
which Elijah for some time subsisted at the brook of Cherith, into 
Arabians, or, as Kimchi thinks, travelling merchants ; and in compar- 
ing that opinion with my interpretation of Joshua x., he feels no scruple 
in attempting to throw the ridicule of the former ‘ explanation’ upon 
the scriptural arguments, supported by reason and the usages of the 
Hebrew language, on which my opinion is based. 

Mr. Taylor had rested one of his former arguments against me on 
‘the obvious meaning’ of our narrative, and I had directed his atten- 
tion to the circumstance of this ‘ obvious meaning’ being precisely the 
point at issue between us. Yet the same petitio principit is repeated 
by Dr. Tregelles, and arguing that, ‘if'a thing be already in the Bible, 
its not being mentioned by writers for many ages cannot invalidate the 
fact that it is there,’ he altogether disregards that the ‘fact,’ by him 
assumed, is precisely the thing which J deny. Both he and Mr. 
Katterns have entirely lost sight of the real question, which is, ‘ What 
is, in regard to the passage, Joshua x. 12 seg., the TRUE MEANING OF 
THE Worb oF Gop?’ 

Thence it is obvious that the most important point of our inquiry lies 
strictly within the compass of Hebrew philology. Yet Mr. Katterns 
(No. XI, p. 216) freely accepts my rendering of the disputed passage, 
‘as sufficiently accurate for his purpose,’ and in order ‘that no time 
may be spent on merely verbal criticism.’ Why, on this ‘ merely 
verbal criticism’ hangs almost the entire question ; a secondary point, 
calculated to throw light upon and elucidate an otherwise somewhat 
obscure sentence, being the applicability of my Talmudic quotation to 
the views of the Jewish people at large, in those days. Therein also 
(p. 220) we are of a common accord. Mr. Katterns, in fact, deli- 
berately admits that all I am contending for is true; and then, by a 
voluble argument, proceeds to show that, in his judgment, it cannot, 
or rather ought not, to be so. The riddle is easily solved. His claim 
to a critical knowledge of the language of the Old ‘Testament cannot 
be admitted. On the contrary, he betrays, by imagining (p. 215) 
the form 013 to be ‘a peculiarity of expression ;? by not accepting 
(p. 221) the poetical quotation from the Sepher Hajashar as poetry ; 
by the manner in which (ib.) he speaks of ‘a snug retreat among 
the Hebrew roots,’ and by many other unmistakeable indications, 
that his knowledge of the Hebrew tongue is much less complete than 
he supposes. 

I have to regret, therefore, that I am not at liberty to attach pe 
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value to Mr. Katterns’ approval of my translation, though my regret 
is somewhat modified by the consideration that he himself (p. 221) 
exposes that approval to, an otherwise most unbecoming, ridicule. 
But I may now proceed to notice his more speculative arguments, 
subordinate though as they always must be to the principal question, 
the TRUE meaning of the sacred text. He repeats (p. 208) the objec- 
tion, which I have already disproved in answer to Mr. Taylor, namely 
that a principle, militating against a swppositious miracle, must ‘by 
parity of reason ’ militate also against a real miracle. Whether I will 
or not, he is determined to make an infidel of me—an infidel for 
denying (p. 208) and for proving (p. 213) a miracle; for ‘ getting rid’ 
(p. 220) of a miracle, which the Word of God does not, and for 
‘inventing’ (pp. 219, 208) a miraculous occurrence, which it does 
record. He is in error, however, when he (p. 208, 213) gratuitously 
assumes that, contrary to the usage of the English language, a mira- 
culous event is of necessity identical with a miracle ; as well as when he 
(p. 208) maintains in consequence of such an assumption, that it is 
‘in contradiction of my own rule,’ I assign to the hail-storm a mira- 
culous character. 

Mr. Katterns not only sets reason, but sacred history itself at 
defiance to show (pp. 209, 210) ‘that the battle of Gibeon gave the 
Jews possession of the land of promise, which they then subdued, not 
to be finally deprived of till after the coming of the Messiah.’ He 
speaks as though Jerusalem (Jebus) had been the only city, which ‘ for 
atime’ still held out against the Jews, at the period of Joshua’s death. 
During the éwenty-five years of this great leader’s command, he had 
not succeeded in establishing a Jewish state and government in Canaan, 
not one of the tribes having acquired a continuity of territory or towns. 
At his demise we find the children of Israel independent it is true, 
yet dispersed among the Canaanites, Hittites, Amorites, Perizzites, 
Hivites, and Jebusites (Judges iii. 5). Subsequently we find them, 
either all or a certain number of the tribes, IN SUBJECTION to the 
Mesopotamians for eight years (ch. iii. 8); to the Moabites for eighteen 
years (ch. iii. 14); to the Canaanites of Hazor for twenty years 
(ch. iv. 2); to the Midianites for seven years (ch. vi. 1); to the 
Philistines and Ammonites for eighteen years (ch. x. 8); and to the 
Philistines for forty years (ch. xiii. 1); whilst Jebus was only taken, 
named Jerusalem and made the capital of the Jewish kingdom by 
David, upwards of seven centuries after the days of Joshua. Under 
such circumstances to represent the conquest of Canaan as the result of 
the battle of Gibeon (which, though ove ina series of victories, was 
yet not, as Mr. Katterns would fain have it, that series, but ever will 
remain, and be considered, in regard to its consequences, as an isolated 
event, the fruits of which, as such, subsequently were ‘swept away 
without leaving so much as a trace’), and to constitute that battle 
(p. 209) into ‘one of the great epochs (! !) in the history of Redemp- 
tion’ (!!), none could think of doing unless such as would wish to 
adopt foolishness instead of reason as the standard of human judgment. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Katterns (p. 210) thinks it ‘evident that for a mortal man to 
ask for a miracle under any circumstances would render him just as 
liable to the charge of guilty presumption as Joshua,’ who, having 
already obtained from God his positive promise that his prayer should be 
granted, yet asks for a miracle to confirm that promise. Let the reader 
decide. Not the olject of our prayer, which it is for the wisdom of 
God to grant or to refuse, but owr object in prayer renders it either an 
act of pious devotion or of sinful presumption. Of such a sinful pre- 
sumption Joshua would have been guilty if, from a doubt in the 
promise of God—for nothing but such a doubt could possibly prompt 
a man to desire more than THE DIVINE PROMISE—he had asked for a 
miracle in confirmation of the same. Scripture says he did not: Mr. 
Katterns says he did ; and is pleased to style my argument ‘a loose way 
of talking, for reasoning it must not be called.’ 

Mr. Katterns (p. 211), after alluding to ‘what he calls a mere 
episode,’ suddenly conjures up ‘ transpositions,’ and then proceeds to 
say of me:— 

*He, however, does not contend that such transpositions are unusual with the 
sacred historians. He knows, indeed, that the Old Testament is crowded with the 


same violations of chronological order, otherwise the fact which he has noted 
(assuming it to be a fact) might have been remarkable,’ etc. 


This question has inflicted on me the task of reperusing both my 
original paper on the miracle of Joshua and my subsequent observations 
on the subject in reply to Mr. Taylor. In vain: even the word 
‘transposition’ does not occur in either. 

He, however, ‘should like to know on what grounds the verses 
11-14 are to be treated as a mere episode’ of the main account of the 
battle of Gibeon. Had he not shut his eyes to the circumstance that 
v. 10 carries the narrative to the close of the pursuit, and v. 11 leads 
us back to its beginning (and similarly vv. 11 and 12); had he not 
abstained from pronouncing his ‘ critical jadgment’ upon v. 15; and 
had he not arrested his argument at the very point whence he ought to 
have started, he would hardly have asked a question, which supposes 
Joshua, AFTER ALL WAS OVER (for v. 10 describes the end of the 
pursuit to Azekah and Makkedah), to command the sun to stand still 
for the purpose of awaiting his pleasure, until he shall with ‘all 
Israel’ have performed a march, without aim or object, to the camp at 
Gilgal and back, meanwhile postponing his further military operations. 
Thus according to the Authorized Version. But whether with some 
MSS. of the LXX. we omit v.15 altogether, or read in it * Mak- 
kedah’ for ‘Gilgal,’ the deduction remains much the same. Mr, 
Katterns would seem to imagine that the beaten army of the Canaan- 
ites, when sun and moon, according to him, were arrested in the 
heavens, at the same time became rooted to the ground, instead of 
seeking that safety in flight and that shelter in their ‘ fenced cities,’ 
which the sacred writer, v. 20, states they found, much to the disappoint- 
ment of their pursuers (v. 19); but which your correspondent asserts 
(p. 211) they did not ; knowing to the contrary that (p. 210) the good- 
natured 
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natured Canaanites, quite forgetful of their usual ‘hardness of heart 
and their destination to be the scourges of their enemies, when they 
should rebel against God,’ afforded those very enemies every facility for 
two or three days’ uninterrupted slaughter among them. I ‘not 
satisfied unless I see the Canaanites’. abandon ‘their strongholds 
without a struggle’? Why, I should be doubtful of the state of my 
mind, could I for one moment suppose with your correspondent that 
they, being put to flight by the Israelites, had not ‘ fled before them 
like chaff before the wind ’—1nTo their strongholds. 

How he explains the whole tenth chapter of Joshua as a continuous 
narrative without episodes; how, under that supposition, the conduct 
of Joshua ; and how many hours or days he imagines the sun to have 
remained ‘emerging from a cloud,’ I will not ask. It must be plain 
to every reader, that, after the battle of Gibeon had been decided, the 
army of the five kings been routed, and in their flight through the 
narrow pass of Beth-horon been overtaken by the hand of God in a 
fearfully destructive hail-storm, the survivors, after issuing forth into 
the more open country, ran as fast as their legs would carry them, to 
seek safety in their nearest fastnesses; that, knowing every way and 
bye-way of their own mountainous country (Mr. Katterns, p. 217, cer- 
tainly makes them first fly in the wrong direction, and thereupon sud- 
denly ‘discover that they were wandering from home’), in which the 
Israelites were as yet perfect strangers, they stood but little chance of 
being overtaken in any numbers by the latter (who had endured the 
additional fatigue of a previous night march), before reaching a place 
of safety; that the time required for this purpose must have had a 
positive limit, altogether dependent on the fleetness of their feet, and 
the distance sped over, which latter, froma collation of the various but 
very imperfect data we possess, and guided by our own narrative, may 
he estimated at perhaps from fifteen to sixteen—or, at the very utmost, 
twenty British miles ; and that, when the Israelites, according to v. 10, 
closed their pursuit of the fugitives at Azekah and Makkedah, at which 
latter place they finally encamped, the enemy, with the exception of 
‘the hindermost’ (v. 19), or the few last straggling parties, had 
already reached their strongholds, and that even those stragglers suc- 
ceeded in making good their escape (v. 20). 

Admitting the truth of this argument, suggested by reason and 
common sense, and most explicitly confirmed by Holy Scripture, it 
further is equally plain on the one hand, that ver. 8-10 constitute the 
main account of the memorable contest of which we speak, for the 
simple reason that they delineate that contest to its final close, leaving 
only the execution of the five kings to be told; and, on the other 
hand, that ver. 11 and ver. 12-14 form two episodes of the above nar- 
rative, firstly, because, as I have already pointed out, ver. 11 carries 
us back, from the end, related ver. ]0 to the middle, and ver. 12 from 
the middle, described ver. 11, to the very commencement of the 
action; and, secondly, because, were we to adopt the opposite con- 
clusion, the presumed miracle of Joshua could not possibly have 
occurred, 
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occurred, unless we admit that the Jewish commander apostrophised 
the sun after all was over, to gain time, at about half-past eleven 
o’clock in the morning, only for the unsuccessful pursuit of a few 
stragglers and the execution of the five kings, prisoners, securely shut 
up and guarded in a cave; that (for no one will probably think of 
applying the words ‘until the people shall have avenged themselves 
upon Israel’s foes’ to the mere act of destroying the unfortunate 
chieftains) Joshua commanded the sun to stand still for a purpose, 
which had already been accomplished, an event which had already 
taken place; and that the sacred writer has represented the’very short 
time, I may say the few minutes required for the summary con- 
demnation and execution of the five kings as DOA DD, To this 
would have to be added in regard to Mr. Katterns’ argument, which 
supposes, and of necessity so, but in positive contradiction to Scripture, 
the miracle to have occurred shortly before evening, that the moon, seen 
by Joshua in the direction of the valley of Ajalon, and consequently 
forming with the setting sun an angle of about 150°, was nearly at her 
full and already risen, would, as he must have well known, in the 
usual course of things continue to diffuse her brilliant light through- 
out a large portion of the approaching night. 

But let us even suppose that Joshua apostrophised the sun at the 
time and space indicated at the end of ver. 11. ‘The scene is Azekah. 
That t8 never introduces a past event, as Mr. Taylor thinks it does, I 
will presently show." According to the Authorized Version, then, the 
miracle of Joshua would have been wrought for the purpose of 
securing the fruits of the pursuit from Azekah to Makkedah. What 
were those fruits? The capture of the five hostile chieftains, the 
destruction possibly of some few stragglers, and a limited extension of 
time, in all probability not exceeding half an hour, ifso much. Thus 
the objections, which oppose themselves to the view of Mr. Katterns, 
apply equally, in some slight degree modified, it is true, yet with still 
overwhelming force, to the supposition just mentioned ; and unless, 
therefore, my interpunctuation of the sacred text of ver. 11, 12 is 
adopted, "8 according to the positive usage of the Hebrew language 
in that case, rendered ‘ because,’ and our apostrophe be assumed, as it 
reasonably should be, to have been delivered at the very commence- 
ment of the battle, the asserted miracle necessarily falls of itself to 
the ground. Strange that I should have to force my opponents, much 
against their will, into the only defensible position which it is possible 
for them to assume ; and were my object, indeed, merely to ‘ get rit’ 
of the miracle, Mr. Katterns might then, perhaps, not be thought 
altogether wrong in accusing me (p. 215) of absolute insanity in thus 
acting. 

To return to his argument. He cannot see (p. 212) why ‘the 





* On account of the length of this Letter we are obliged to postpone to our next 
Number the appended dissertation on the word TE. [tis of sufficient interest to be 
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Sighting of the Lord himself for Israel’ should not be of Josuua’s 
commanding the sun to stand still, as well as of Gon’s destroying the 
Canaanites by a hail-storm, Supposing a master to suffer two of his 
servants to fight in a lamp-lighted room, and to permit one of the 
two, whom we will call John, to trim the lamp at the commencement 
of the combat; supposing, further, the master, for reasons of his own 
and at a time when John already had the best of the fight, to step 
forward and knock the other servant down, leaving him thus at the 
mercy of John, until he succeeds in effecting his escape: will any 
man in his senses say that the activé part which the master took in 
the contest included the trimming of the lamp by John? Yet Mr. 
Katterns states (p. 212) that, in direct opposition to the Word of God, 
‘many will continue to hold a different opinion.’ But if they will 
continue so to do, why ask me for a further explanation ? 

In the same manner (for his next argument, exclusively resting as 
it does on his imagination, requires no notice), when, in answer to Mr. 
Taylor, I did explain the vital difference ‘ between a sacred historian 
describing some phenomenon of nature in the vulgar, though erroneous 
language of the time, and a momentary representative of God, endowed 
with His infinite power, commanding in DIRECT TERMS a creature or 
instrument of His will;’ when I did explain that the language thus 
employed becomes virtually the language of God, and under such cir- 
cumstances to entertain the idea of any kind, ts imputing an error to 
the Unerring One.’ Mr. Katterns, contenting himself‘ to puzzle me 
by the narrative,’ takes no notice of my argument, but persists in 
repeating (p. 214) that a command is—a description. 

Once more, however, he asks me to explain; namely: the true 
meaning of the passage, Habakkuk iii. 11, in which he sees an 
allusion to the presymed miracle of Joshua, as though the prophet (in 
poetical language of surpassing beauty and force) gave an enigmatical 
history of the past, instead of an inspired vision of the future. Ha- 
bakkuk lived and wrote at the commencement of the sixth century 
before our era. The Chaldeans have invaded the Holy Land. In 
thrilling tones he describes the actual sufferings of his people, and the 
yet far more terrible judgment that is reserved for them. But he no 
less foresees that a time of fearful vengeance will come for their proud, 
lustful, and idolatrous oppressors: ‘the Lord is in His holy temple’ 
(ii. 20). And that vengeance, as a work of God Himself, he now, in 
the third chapter, delineates with a pencil, the consummate skill and 
descriptive power of which produce an almost magical effect, and, if 
ever equalled, have never been surpassed. Ver. 3. God descends 
from Mount Paran: heaven and earth glorify His coming. Ver. 6. 
He sets his foot upon the plain: the heathen nations tremble; moun- 
tains cleave asunder. Ver. 8. God bestrides his war-chariots of 
salvation: it is, perchance,—the prophet asks in triuntphant irony,— 
against the waves or the sea His wrath is kindled? The sacred text, 
presenting some of the most difficult passages which occur in the Old 
Testament, hereupon proceeds thus :— 
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CorrECTED TRANSLATION, | AUTHORIZED VERSION. 

‘ Thy naked bow is drawn forth: vows | 9. Thy bow was made quite naked, 
of vengeance (a pause of speech) in very | [according to] the oaths of the tribes, 
torrents causest thou them to burst forth Smee thy] word, Selah. Thou didst 
from the land. The mountains look | cleave the earth [with] rivers. 10. The 
upon thee and listen; the gushing fall | mountains saw thee and they trembled : 
of the waters ceases; the deep raises | the overflowing of the water passed by: 
its voice; the height lifts up its hands; | the deep uttered his voice [and] lifted 
sun, moon, stand still in their dwelling | up its hands on high. 11. [The] sun 
of light. and moon stood still in their habitation : 

Thine arrows dart away ; in the bril- | at the light [of] thine arrows [they] 
liancy of lightning thy spear: thou | went, and at the shining of thy glit- 
walkest in judgment through the land, | tering spear. 12. Thou didst march 
thou crushest the stranger in wrath. | through the land in indignation, thou 
| didst thresh the heathen in anger. 

The Chaldean yoke is broken; the people of God are once more free. 

Mr. Kaiterns is (p. 214) not content that I should refer the words 
of Isaiah, ‘the Lord shall be wrath as in the valley of Gibeon, that 
he may do his work, his strange work, and bring to pass his act, his 
strange act,’ exclusively to the hail-storm— ‘no very strange act,’ he 
argues, ‘since I myself incline to the opinion that the sacred text 
alludes to one of those fearful hail-storms of not very unfrequent occur- 
rence in the East, single stones of which have been found to weigh 
two pounds and upwards.” Having thus, ‘with terrible effect,’ 
applied my own words against myself, he proceeds (p. 219), with 
reference to the passage of our text: ‘and there was no day like 
unto that day,’ etc. to exclaim :-— 

‘ What! is this (the hail-storm) the circumstance which is so far beyond all 
parallel? It was outdone in the destruction of Sennacherib at the prayer of 
Hezekiah. The voice of a man prevailed with God to a greater extent when the 
heavens were shut up for three years and six months at the entreaty of Elijah. It 
was surpassed over and over again in the Mosaic miracles. On the other hand, the 
miracle which I plead for has never been paralleled, nor is there such another 
instance on record of answer to prayer.’ 

A few words will set this apparently formidable string of objections 
at rest. The prophet Isaiah alludes, in express and most explicit 
terms, to ‘the strange work’ which God, in the valley of Gibeon, did 
IN HIS WRATH. Is it then not sufficient to read the text and to per- 
ceive that the words in question refer exclusively to the destruction of 
the Canaanites by the hail-storm, and cannot possibly be applied to the 
presumed staying of the sun, which, at all events, in the Hebrew 
sense, would have been an act of surpassing mercy? Moreover, both 
the terms 13) and W, employed by the prophet in our text, convey the 
simple meaning of what one is not accustomed to see, for instance, a 
stranger in an unfrequented village, and in this sense are very properly 
rendered ‘ strange’ in the Authorized Version. It was not, however, in 
the fearful hail-storm itself, though a rare occurrence, that the extra- 
ordinary, the miraculous character of the event consisted ; this cha- 








as large as cocoa-nuts at a village near Sattara. Several houses were beaten down, 
and men and cattle—nay, large fishes in the streams were killed. 
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destructive to the Canaanites only, but above all, from the then 
unprecedented fact of its having been brought to pass at the prayer of 
aman. So the sacred writer states. Mr. Katterns once more knows 
better. He knows, indeed, that the event under consideration was 
surpassed over and over again in the Mosaic miracles; but simply 
overlooks that not one of those miracles was wrought at the initiative 
prayer of Moses, all being worked at the direct command of God. 
He knows, indeed, that both Hezekiah and Elijah obtained infinitely 
greater (? ? ?) results by their prayer, than Joshua did on the occasion 
of which we speak; but he entirely overlooks the simple fact that 
Elijah and Hezekiah lived centuries posterior to the author of the 
Book of Joshua, and that the latter only speaks of what had taken 
place up to his time. 

Next, your correspondent feels indignant that I should not place in 
the testimonies of Jesus Sirach and the marvel-loving Josephus greater 
confidence than they deserve; but, as he expresses himself, first ‘ pitch 
them overboard without ceremony,’ and thereupon ‘ thrust them out of 
court in a contemptuous style.’ Let us inquire into the 1eal value of 
the testimonies in question, and first, into that ‘ high claim,’ which the 
book of Jesus Sirach in regard to our subject ‘has upon our respectful 
attention.’ I might urge that, as there is no half-inspiration, all non- 
inspired books fall of necessity to the same common level. It is 
unnecessary. Mr. Katterns (p. 214) says of our author, ‘ His inter- 
pretation is clear—‘ Did not the sun Go Back by his (Joshua’s) 
means?”’ <A positive contradiction to the Word of God, which says 
that (seemingly) the sun stoop stiLu. Such then is the title of 
Jesus the son of Sirach to our religious consideration. As to Jo- 
sephus, if Mr. Katterns doubts, as he would seem to do, his love of 
the marvellous, he has but to read his works to convince himself of 
his error. With truly ‘ child-like simplicity ’ he repeats acknowledged 
fables. Blind to the sacred truth of the Gospel shining around him, 
he pretends to be armed with power from God to look into the dark 
recesses of the future; and to announce as the messenger of heaven to 
a Roman General, the enemy of his country, his destined elevation to 
the imperial dignity. He was either a true prophet, or else an impious 
impostor and mere cunning fortune-teller. If the latter (and who 
will doubt it?), his interpretation of our passage, in conformity with 
the bias of his mind, can have little, if any, value. Yet that such is 
the nature of his interpretation is rendered more than probable by the 
circumstance of his referring, in proof of his statement, to ‘ the Scrip- 
tures deposited in the archives of the Temple’ as the source of 
his opinion; for, had such an opinion at the time been current, as 
Mr. Katterns gratuitously asserts. he would have had no occasion to 
state where the proofs of it miglt be found, thus betraying that he 
himself did not expect it to gain credence. For the rest, Josephus 
also speaks of the hail-storm (to which he adds thunder and lightning) 
as the principal incident of the battle. He then proceeds: gore ye pe 
kal thy hpépay adbinSijvac wdéov....and? no more. That is all he 
says, except assuring us afterwards, as if he himself doubted, that the 
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day was really prolonged, and stating in addition the object and 
the result of that prolongation to be, on the one hand the uninterrupted 
advance of the Israelites at the approaching night (although he places 
the commencement of the battle at break of day), and on the other, 
the capture and execution of the five kings. I have already shown 
this to be irreconcileable with Scripture. To reject, then, such a testi- 
mony of such a man: to reject a testimony which, as that of Jesus 
Sirach does, flatly contradicts the Word of God, is, in Mr. Katterns’ 
opinion (p. 215), ‘an act of absolute insanity.’ 

In my first essay I did not wish to enter into any discussion of the 
much controverted date of the Book of Joshua. Nor do I now. 
Professor Keil, in his Commentary, of the Introduction to which you 
have given a translation in your Journal, has anything but proved that 
it ‘was written within a generation after Joshua’s death’ (No. IX. 
p- 108, 9). On the contrary, that assertion may be shown to be 
indubitably erroneous. The only supposition (for of the tradition that 
the Scriptures were lost at the destruction of the Temple by the Chal- 
deans, and recomposed by Ezra,° I will not even speak), which meets 
all the difficulties of the case, is, that the history of our Book was com- 
posed at no very distant date after the events which it relates, but 
not committed to writing, with certain (immaterial) additions and 
alterations, till the commencement of the tenth century before our 
era. Up to that period it must have been handed down by word of 
mouth, Even at a time when the art of writing had, comparatively 
speaking, become general among the Jews, we find them still by the 
same means of oral tradition perpetuate their sacred devrepwoecc, which 
had been collected since the Babylonian exile, and were only com- 
mitted to writing in the third century after Christ. And the entire 
early history of the people of God, for thousands of years, has it 
not, like the early history of every other people, been preserved by 
the same identical means, common to all nations—MEMoRY ? 

Proceeding upon these premises, and by the way observing that, 
while I spoke exclusively of the silence of Holy Scripture in regard to 
the assumed miracle of Joshua, Mr. Katterns (p. 215) represents me 
as referring equally to the silence of heathen writers, I have never- 
theless no hesitation, in answer to his question, ‘In what histories, 
let me ask, does he expect to find the testimonies which he requires ?” 
to state, in every work, whether treating of religion, natural science, 
history, or astronomy, whether composed, written, or printed, from the 
times of Joshua to the present day. Has Mr. Katterns ever taken the 
trouble to form an approximate idea of the stupendous nature of the 
miracle for which he ‘ pleads,’ and of its universal relation to human 
history? Has he for one moment considered into what an indescribable 
state of fearful commotion and deadly consternation, in those times of 
ignorance and superstition, when the sun was by millions of human 
beings worshipped as a god, must have thrown the whole human race? 
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Why, nearly three thousand years subsequently, a mere Irish predic- 
tion of an earthquake sufficed, a few years ago, to frighten and alarm 
the metropolis of the modern world, and to put numbers of its 
‘ enlightened and christianized’ inhabitants to flight in all directions. 
Now let us imagine, if we can, that very same London a witness of the 
reality of the glorious orb of light suddenly stopping in his course, 
and remaining stationary and immoveable (be it ‘in the midst of the 
heavens,’ or in the western or eastern horizon, it matters little, for in 
all the various stages of his demi-circuit he would be seen from cor- 
responding spots on the earth’s surface) for four-and-twenty endless 
hours—or let us imagine the metropolis for the double space of a 
never-ceasing night to be waiting in obscurity and to wait in vain for 
the sun to rise—let us, I say, imagine the scene of terror and despair 
which would thence result—transfer it, repeated in every inhabited 
place of the globe, to barbarous times—and we shall then be convinced 
that the lights of such a day and the shadows of such a night must, 
like two streaks of fire and darkness, run through every page of the 
subsequent tradition and history of the whole human race. But 
whether we look to India, the sacred books of whose people reach to 
the very times of Joshua, or to Assyria and Babylonia, whose astro- 
nomers abserved the motions of the heavenly bodies long before Moses 
was born—whether to China, with its accredited history of nearly five 
thousand years, and its numerous literary remains preceding the 13th 
century before our era—or to Egypt, whose civilization had reached 
its height so long as three thousand years before that epoch—or to 
Greece, where Homer sung contemporarily with Solomon,—we meet 
with notices of comets which have appeared some thirty or forty cen- 
turies ago, and hymns to Savitri, the sun-god of India, composed 
almost at the very time when our presumed miracle is said to have 
occurred, but of this miracle nowhere an indication, nowhere a trace 
is to be discovered. Nor is this all. That universal silence of the 
heathen world on a subject of the deepest universal import is but con- 
firmatory of the silence of the sacred authors both of the Old and of 
the New Testaments, the former extending over a space of time of 
fourteen centuries. Thus, then, during a period, down to the days of 
Josephus, of nineteen hundred years, the UNANIMOUS silence of the 
WORLD on the most stupendous event (not excepting the flood itself) 
said to have occurred since its creation is interrupted only by ‘ one 
Jesus the son of Sirach,’ interrupted only by him to—contradict his 
own presumed authority. More yet. Though Mr. Katterns entertains 
the preposterous opinion that ‘ the silence of subsequent Scriptures may 
be accidental,’ we know that it is Nor so; for Isaiah, whilst preserving 
that silence on ‘ the unparalleled miracle,’ at the same time alludes to 
‘ an (in itself) common occurrence,’ inseparably associated with it, as 
an extraordinary act of the wrath of God. This circumstance alone 
ought, in my opinion, to set the question at rest. Yet, no: how could 
we think of attaching to the silence of the entire world for thousands 
of years but one particle of value, when Mr. Katterns (p. 215) ‘ knows 
of no portion of Scripture’ (and, as his argument of necessity implies, 
general 
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general history) ‘ in which a reference to the event could have been 
introduced without violence to the scope and intention of the writer.’ 

By reason of a similar argument, he would fain bring my honesty of 
purpose into distrust, ‘There is little appearance,’ he says (p. 215), 
‘ of candid inquiry after the truth, when all the witnesses who have 
spoken for the last two thousand years are put rudely aside.’ Now 
the LAsT two thousand years, in regard to the FrirsT two thousand years 
of historical testimony on a given question, may not improperly be 
compared to a child, just capable of coherent thought and speech, 
asserting that, an age before he was born, ‘ papa did such or such a 
wonderful thing,’ and asserting it against the positive assurance of his 
father that he has not the remotest recollection of the circumstance ; 
on the contrary, that, from what he knows, it could not possibly have 
occurred. In Mr. Katterns’ opinion that cu1Lp, on obstinately per- 
sisting in his assertion, ought not to be ‘ put rudely aside,’ because 
it is—the FATHER’s mind that SHIELDS ITSELF FROM CONVICTION’ 
(p. 215) ;—in what ?-—in idiotey, or, to use his own words, ‘ in the 
OBSCURITY of a period, ALL WHOSE RECORDS HAVE PERISHED.’ (ib.) 
The sacrep books of the Old and New Testaments ; the Apocrypha ; 
the sacred-PROFANE literature of all India and China, of Egypt and 
Pheenicia, of Babylonia and Palestine, of Greece and Rome; the 
Vedas and the Puranas; the King and the Sse Shu; the treatises of 
the Talmudists ; the songs of Vyasa, Valmiki, and Homer, of Bhatti, 
Magha, and Sri Harscha, of Kalidasa and Virgil; the fragments of 
Sanchoniathon, Manetho, and Berosus ; the works of Herodotus, Dio- 
dorus, and Livy, of Plato, Aristotle, and Philo, of Strabo and Pliny ; 
in a word, all the most glorious monuments and almost numberless 
remains of the literature of the ancient world, down to the times of 
Josephus, all and every one of them, whether sacred or profane, 
whether written on parchment or engraven in marble, Mr. Katterns 
blots out by one stroke of his pen, in order that he may point to 
a vast gulf of opscuRiTY, with Jesus the son of Sirach as the only 
solitary light—an ignis fatuus—floating on its expansive surface, and 
triumphantly exclaim, ‘ In what histories, let me ask, does my opponent 
expect to find the testimonies which he requires ?” 

Having answered his question, and at the same time disposed of one 
of his insinuations against me, there remains another, preferred in the 
same page, to notice. In allusion to the silence of Scripture on the 
miracle of Joshua, I stated, in answer to Mr. Taylor, that ‘ on a similar 
silence of history’ we rejected, and properly so, some of the idolatrous 
doctrines of the Church of Rome. Dr. Tregelles, however, informs me 
that ‘ it is not by a silence of this kind’ (as if there were several kinds 
of silence) ‘ that we disprove Romish additions to Scripture,’ and then, 
begging the question at issue between us, proceeds to argue accordingly ; 
whilst Mr. Katterns admits that ‘ we justly reject Romish innovations 
from the silence of history, because’—why because ?—there exists no 
such silence; or, in his own words, ‘ BECAUSE all along the existence 
of the Catholic Church our historical documents and other writings are 
most copious and satisfactory.’ Now I need hardly tell your = 
212 that 
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that Mr. Katterns unfortunately labours under a strange deception. 
To speak only of the source of all Romish errors, the two dogmas of 
the infallibility of the Catholic Church and of the supremacy of the 
Pope, both resting, like the acceptation of the miracle of Joshua, on 
misinterpreted passages of Scripture, were both rejected by the Re- 
formers on similar, but infinitely less conclusive grounds than those 
which I have urged against the acceptation in question. The proofs I am 
ready to furnish, but they are not now required ; for Mr. Katterns refers 
his arguments chiefly to the comparative numbers of witnesses in both 
periods, entirely overlooking that it is the proportion of their number 
in each, compared with each other, which alone has any claim to con- 
sideration. In continuation of the words quoted above, he writes : 
‘Can this be said of that period, extending over a thousand years after 
Joshua; to which, however, your correspondent, without misgiving, 
applies the very same argument? No matter whether the witnesses be 
few or many—ten writers or ten thousand—their silence upon a given fact 
is equally convincing! Surely a reasoner who overlooks such an ob- 
vious distinction must be read with great caution, if not suspicion.’ 
I will abstain from remarking upon the self-contradiction into which 
my opponent here once more precipitates himself, in order to fell my 
arguments to the ground by the unfair and ungenerous weapon of 
‘ suspicion.’ He refers to an epoch corresponding to about the year 
800 before Christ, at which time there was as yet not one witness in 
favour of his interpretation—that is to say, it had then not as yet been 
thought of. But we will at once descend to Josephus; when there is 
arrayed AGAINST it the silent testimony of the universal tradition of 
the whole world, of all the sacred authors of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, and of upwards of two hundred of the most eminent men (they 
are not counted by thousands and tens of thousands) who ever lived, 
and whose writings, in a more or less perfect state, have come down to 
us—writings, embracing the greatest master-productions of the human 
mind, exhausting all the powers of poetical conception, describing with 
an inspired pencil the attributes and the wondrous works of God, 
penetrating alike into the laws and mysteries of nature and into the 
darkest recesses of human history, and acquainting us with data of the 
motion of the heavenly bodies so long ago as three thousand years before 
our era. Nor are these astronomical observations of the Chinese ‘ mere 
fable,’ as Mr. Katterns might possibly object ; for of their (truly won- 
derful) precision we may judge especially by one of three important 
dates, furnished by the emperor-astronomer Tschu-Kung in the year 
1100 before Christ, which Laplace has submitted, like the two others, 
to a calculation, and found triumphantly to stand the test of modern 
science.* It is worthy of remark that the state of this science, at the 
time when those dates were first transmitted to Europe by Father Gaubil, 





4 In the year 2550 before Christ the Chinese astronomers Ho and Hi were put 
to death, simply because they had committed an error in calculating the epoch of 
an expected eclipse of the moon. 
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was not sufficiently advanced to perform, with the required degree of 
certainty, the intricate calculations necessary for their verification. 
Even more deserving of particular notice in regard to our question is, 
that astronomical observations of the Chaldeans, reaching up to the time 
of Moses, were still known to Aristotle. Now what has Mr. Katterns 
to oppose to that silent testimony of the world aGcatnst his inteér- 
pretation of our passage? The testimony of Jesus Sirach, contradictory 
of its own (presumed) source, and the somewhat dubious confirmation 
of it by the marvel-loving and fortune-telling Josephus,—two opinions, 
in a moral point of view, absolutely worth nothing, and numerically 
considered as at the best 1 to 100 against them. On the other hand, 
I will not even ask Mr. Katterns to state the approximate numher, 
either of the writers, down to the time of the Reformation, whose 
positive testimony has supported the infallibility of the Catholic Church 
and the supremacy of the Pope, or of the very few authors he can quote 
against it, or of the tens of years of early silence he has to oppose to 
the hundreds of years of historical evidence ; but I will venture to say 
that, numerically speaking, that proportion is very much like 10,000 to 
10 in favour of the Romish errors, which, it must not be lost sight of, 
repose as much upon misinterpreted passages of Scripture as the pre- 
sumed miracle of Joshua does. So much for the foundation of Dr. 
Tregelles’ denial of my proposition, and of Mr. Katterns’ uncandid 
charges against me. But supposing even the latter had not been alto- 
gether unfounded, and that, instead of my opponent shutting his eyes 
to those features of the case, imagined by him to stand as 1000 to 1 in 
his favour, which prove it to stand as at least 100,000 to | against him, 
I, attaching to the testimony of ten sacred writers as much weight as 
to den thousand profane witnesses, had overlooked their respective 
numbers; then, if Mr. Katterns is of opinion that an author, guilty of 
the oversight of ‘such an obvious distinction,’ ought to be read with 
great caution, if not suspicion, what must his judgment be of a writer, 
who, not to mention minor points, overlooks that the sun rises in the 
east, overlooks the difference between Joshua and Jehovah, between an 
act of wrath and an act of mercy, between the historical value of the 
testimony on a given event of the first two thousand years following 
that event and the succeeding two thousand years, between a suppo- 
sitious and a real miracle ; who converts the battle of Gibeon into the 
conquest of Canaan and one of the great epochs in the history of re- 
demption ; who argues as though the author of the book of Joshua had 
lived in our own days; urges upon our respectful consideration a. testi- 
mony flatly contradicting the Word of God ; looks upon Hs sense of 
propriety as the standard which has guided the language of tradition 
and history from the days of Joshua to those of Josephus ; who, for mere 
controversial purposes, scorns reason and sets Holy Scripture at defiance, 





© The earliest dates of those Babylonian observations which have come down to 
us have been preserved by Ptolemy in his Almagest. They relate to two eclipses 
of the moon, which occurred in the years 721 and 720 before our era. 
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and by a stroke of his pen blots out the monumental remains, and almost 
the entire literature, sacred and profane, of the ancient world? ‘ Out 
of thine own mouth will I condemn thee !’‘ 

Next your correspondent notices (p. 216) that I ‘hold myself at 
liberty to choose my own time of day for beginning the battle ;’ that I 
‘choose this hour for no other reason except that it agrees with my own 
interpretation, without offering a single particle of evidence for even 
the probability of the conjecture ;’ and that ‘on other grounds, indeed, 
that conjecture is extremely improbable.’ Mr. Katterns has already 
given so many proofs of his utter disregard of the testimony of the 
sacred writer, when in opposition to HIS opinion, as to create any 
surprise on my part at the remarks I have just quoted. Ver. 13, it is 
positively stated that upon Joshua’s apostrophising the sun, the latter 
stood D*avn *¥N3 (comp. nbvon yn « mid-night’) ‘in the midst of’ or 
‘ mid-way in the heavens,’ which does not mean in the horizon, but in 
the zenith of Gibeon ; in other words, it was then about the time of 
noon in the latitude in question. Now, having shown that the address 
of Joshua was delivered at the commencement of the battle, it follows 
of itself, according to the distinct evidence of Scripture, that the attack 
was made, and that the contest took place, during the Jewish mid-day. 
Or will Mr. Katterns still maintain that at about half-past eleven o'clock 
in the day the pursuit of the Canaanites had already been FOLLOWED 
uP AS FAR AS AzeEKAH? Hardly. Under any circumstances the cele- 
brated words of Joshua were spoken at the epoch named, unless we 
prefer my opponent’s ‘ presumption’ to the testimony of the Bible ; and, 
however ‘ unnatural’ it may have been for ‘ the sun in that position to 
attract the eye and inspire the enthusiastic general with a sudden gleam 
of thought’—the sudden gleam of thought to suspend the laws of nature 
and to arrest sun and moon in their allotted course !—I greatly fear 
myself that, should he not come with me to the conclusion that Joshua 
may have had eyes, like those of common men, moveable in their sockets, 
he will indeed on the present occasion have to hold him guilty of having 
‘ stretched his neck in a painful and most unpoetic manner, out of deli- 





‘ Mr. Katterns, apparently, cannot bring himself to allow me even the small 
merit of having pointed out the true grammatical construction of Josh. x. 12, 13. 
I will answer him by an authentic anecdote in point, showing how every ‘ common 
reader’ naturally will and must understand the Authorized Version of our text. 
Here it is, in the words in which some of the English papers have but lately 
repeated it:—‘ Soon after the Copernican system of astronomy began to be gene- 
rally understood, an old Connecticut farmer went to his parson with the following 
inquiry: “Dr. T., do you believe in the new story they tell about the earth moving 
round the sun?” ‘ Yes, certainly.” ‘Do you think it is according to the Scrip- 
tures ? If it’s true, how could Joshua command the sun to stand still?” “ Umph!” 
quoth the parson, “ Joshua commanded the sun to stand still, did he?” “Yes.” 
“ Well, it stood still, did it not?” “Yes.” “ Very well. Did you ever hear that 
he set it a-going again?” The farmer's scruples were silenced.’ That my oppo- 
nent’s explanation of that ‘ peculiarity of expression, it seemed a whole day,’ on 
which I have, according to him, ‘ lavished such an amount of useless criticism,’ 
has no other foundation save his imperfect acquaintance with the Hebrew lan- 
guage, and of which his defence of the common interpunctuation of the passage 
in question furnishes but another proof, I have already stated. 
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berate intention, even to glance at it’ (the sun). However kind Mr. 
Katterns’ intention to accommodate him with ‘a cloud,’ and to place 
the sun ‘ lower down in the heavens,’ where ‘ it would attract attention 
in a moment,’ thus rendering his apostrophe ‘ exceedingly beautiful, 
sublime, and i impressive,’ and the opposite ‘theory,’ however ‘ forced 
and unnatural, clothed in the forms of poetry indeed, but without its 
soul’ (p. 217), y et, alas for your correspondent, the ‘poetry’ is his, 
but the ‘ rd is—the sacred writer’s. 

He further (p. 216) either gratuitously, or contrary to experience 
and common sense, assumes that an army, after a day’s and night’s march, 
requires no rest, but is in a fit state and condition to fight an important 
battle from morning till night, and, being victorious, to pursue the 
enemy for miles through a difficult country, the day having been pro- 
longed for the purpose ; that the whole Hebrew army, without adopt- 
ing any of the usual measures of military precaution, should have 
‘ slept out all the morning in the presence of the enemy ;’ that in a 
mountainous country, well-guided, and by the enemy believed tobe far 
distant, their not being discovered should be incredible; and that mid-day, 
which he himself describes as a most unusual time for an attack, should 
be a strange time for a surprise. These gratuitous assumptions are 
followed up by as many errors in the next page. Firstly, he states 
that I ‘ confessed’ the defeat of the Canaanites in one hour—a defeat, 
the result of a surprise—to be ‘ incredible ;’ although I had already in 
my answer to Mr. Taylor to point out that my original words were: 
‘the sudden and irresistible attack of the Israelites during mid-day at 
once decided the contest, in so incredibly short a time’ (incredibly 
short, considering the result obtained), ‘it appears to the narrator, as 
if the sun, instead of an hour, had tarried in the midst of heaven a 
whole day.’ What can possibly be said in palliation of such repeated 
—consciously repeated — misrepresentations? Secondly, he writes: 
‘Subsequently there was a pursuit in one direction to Beth-horon ; 
and in another as far as Azekah and Makkedah ;’ and immediately 
afterwards allows himself that Scripture (v. 11) seems to imply, as it 
does, the contrary. Thirdly, he asserts that the capture of Makkedah 
took place on the same day with the battle of Gibeon ; whereas in the 
Bible, time is reckoned according to the custom of the Jews, who 
commenced their civil day at sunset ; and Joshua (x. 27) transfers the 
narrative to a day following the day of the said battle. Fourthly, he 
asserts, upon the strength of his mere estimate, that a space of six 
Jewish hours and a half, which, as we have every possible reason to 
place our narrative in the summer season, corresponded to about seven 
hours and a half, according to our mode of reckoning time, was utterly 
insufficient for the events in question to have taken place in; whereas 
I have alread stated that there exists no ground whatever to think that 
the entire distance sped over by the fugitive and pursuing armies ex- 
ceeded twenty miles, if so much. There consequently was not only 
the most ample time, according to my interpretation of the sacred 
text ; but there was time even for the five kings, in conclusion of the 
day’s fearful slaughter, to have been left hanging on the trees for an 
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hour, or a couple of hours, till the going down of the sun, in the usual 
course of things. 

I have now come to the staying of the moon, on which Mr. Katterns, 
as left unexplained by me, both in my original essay and in my answer 
to Mr. Taylor, lays much stress. My exposition, he writes, p. 218,— 
‘leaves the standing still of the moon wholly unaccounted for. Yet it is not only 
said that the sun stood still, but the moon stayed. If there were no miraculous 
change of any kind in nature, the sun only appeared stationary from its position 
in the zenith, and the moon, being near to the horizon and “ about to set,” ought 
to have gone down as usual.’ ‘But it is said “the moon stayed. How, then, is 
this to be explained ?’ 

Mr. Taylor, also (p. 222), and very truly, asks :— 


* Could the Israelites possibly fail to see (whatever their theories) that the moon, 
when near the horizon, so far from being stationary, sinks rapidly to rest?” 


Certainly not. But is it not surprising that both those gentlemen 
(unless they are so willing to believe in anything miraculous, as to 
accept even my simple word for what would be the most stupendous 
miracle on record, inasmuch as it implies the earth to have revolved 
round its axis at one and the same time, in opposite directions, with 
regard to the sun from west to east, with regard to the moon from east 
to west), should have overlooked the TRULY ‘ obvious’ circumstance, 
that the moon, seen in a south-easterly direction, cannot possibly be 
‘about to set,’ as, in connection with the former words, stated in my 
essay by some odd inadvertence of mine? Thus seen at Gibeon at the 
time of mid-day, she must have formed with the sun an angle of about 
60° (equal to nearly a five days’ moon), and her apparent motion during 
an hour being about half a degree less than that of the sun, compen- 
sating for her apparent greater velocity from position, she would to the 
eye, to which the sun would appear to ‘ tarry’—appear to tarry—in 
precisely the same manner. ‘Thus the objection is most satisfactorily 
met. But has Mr. Taylor, too, overlooked that feature in our 
narrative, which induced me to think that the staying of the moon re- 
quired no explanation at all? We have no right to suppose a sacred 
writer either to state, or to omit stating, any particular thing, without 
having an object in so doing. What, then, could his object be in so 
pointedly marking out the poetical quotation he introduces into his 
history, as a quotation from the Sepher Hajashar, an undoubtedly 
then well-known and popular collection of national songs, if it were not 
to indicate that he wished those words to be taken precisely for what 
they are, and for no more,—the poetical rendering of a passage from 
the prosaical, because rea/, address of Joshua to his army’ What 
could have been his object, when, proceeding to vouch in his own 
words for the general truth of that quotation, he pointedly omits any 
allusion to the moon, if it were not to indicate that, in regard to this 
subject, he did not confirm his source, but wished the particular sen- 
tence concerning it to be altogether considered as the mere conception 
of the poet? True, Mr. Katterns (p. 218) places the author of the 
Book of Jasher among the inspired men of God; but all we know of 
this is, that the sacred author, from what I have just explained, evi- 
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dently implies the contrary; and when your correspondent further 
‘submits that it is not the custom of inspired poets to indulge them- 
selves in pure fiction,’ I would submit to him in return for his histori- 
cal explanation, among many similar passages, for instance, that of 
Judges v. 20, where the Authorized Version reads thus: ‘ They fought 
from heaven ; the stars in their courses fought against Sisera,’ If this 
be more than purely poetical imagination ; if a fact is here recorded : 
we are in presence of a miracle, in comparison with which even the 
miracle of Joshua sinks into utter insignificance. 

But let me now ask: in what terms of just appreciation of, and 
deep wonder at, the astounding nature of the latter miracle, presumed 
to be related by the poet whom he quotes, does the sacred writer ex- 
press himself? Why, he is in the most perfect ignorance of such a 
miracle; not one word in allusion to it does he utter. His simple, his 
only remark upon the quotation is as to its meaning, that, indeed, dur- 
ing mid-day the people of God had so completely ‘ avenged themselves 
upon their foes ;’ ¢. e., had inflicted on them so severe a defeat, as if 
that defeat had been the work, not of one short hour, but of the 
entire day. Literally, he expresses himself, taking up the terms made 
use of by the poet, and conforming himself to the vulgar notions of the 
Jewish people, in these words: ‘And the sun stood still in the midst 
of heaven, and tarried to go down ;’ a common descriptive pleonasm, 
on which no scholar will, with Mr. Katterns (p. 220), lay the slightest 
stress—‘ as if it had tarried’—instead of the usual space of an hour, 
and with reference to the results obtained, ‘the entire day.’ It is im- 
possible, unless we are determined to shut our eyes, and will not enter 
into the Jewish notions of those times, not to perceive the simple, com- 
mon-place character, if I may use the term, of this remark, the only 
object of which is to point out the importance of the victory gained by 
the Israelites, as contrasted with the time in which it was gained, In 
this respect the day was a remarkable one; but it was unparalleled 
up to those days fora very different reason ; the reason, that never had 
God until then so graciously listened to the prayer of man as on that 
day he had done to the prayer of Joshua for His direct assistance ; 
because, having listened to that prayer, He himself fought for Israel in 
a hail-storm, which slew more of the enemy than the sword of the Jews. 
The literal words of the sacred writer are these: ‘ And there has been 
no day like unto that day, neither before it nor after it, in respect of the 
Lord’s hearkening to the supplicating voice of a man: because the 
Lord himself fought for Israel.’ That ‘ the fighting of the Lord’ must 
of necessity and exclusively be referred to the hail-storm, I have more 
fully explained in a preceding portion of this letter; whilst in my ori- 
ginal paper may be found the following remarks: ‘ It is, v. 14, posi- 
tively stated that never was prayer of man so graciously listened to by 
Jehovah as was the prayer of Joshua on this occasion, because the 
Lord himself fought for Israel ; which proves, both that Joshua prayed 
to God, not for power to work a miracle, but for His direct assistance, 
and that God rendered this assistance because Joshua prayed to him.’ 
On this conclusive argument my opponents bestow no further notice, 
except 
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except that Mr. Taylor (p. 227) on the sole ground of his erroneous 
opinion that "8 ‘cannot mean ‘ because,’ remarks that it simply consti- 
_tutes an argument—against myself! Likewise, when in another place 
I advance that ‘ it is (v. 14) positively stated that the miraculous occur- 
rence of the day, and the object of Joshua’s prayer to the Lord were 
confined to His direct assistance :'-—‘ plain as the words of the sacred 
writer are,’ Mr. Katterns tells me (p. 212) in answer,— 
‘There are still many who will think that the Lord’s fighting for Israel may be 
interpreted, not only of the shower of hail-stones, but also of the very miracle in 
question.’ 

Of that miracle, I repeat, the author of the book of Joshua states 

nothing, and therefore knows nothing. On the contrary, he passes over 
his quotation from the song of an uninspired poet, on which the belief 
in it rests, with a simple comparative remark as to the exceedingly 
short space of time in which so important a victory had been gained 
by the Israelites, they having taken the enemy by surprise; and 
thereupon proceeds to relate, in becoming terms of wonder, the un- 
paralleled event of the day, the ‘strange’ act of God’s merciful inter- 
position by the hail-storm in favour of His chosen people at the 
prayerofa man. The belief in a miracle being related in this place— 
a belief which did not spring into existence till fifteen hundred years 
after the times of Joshua—owes its origin solely to a misinterpretation 
of the Hebrew text on the one hand, and on the other to the erro- 
neously connecting the words of the sacred writer, related, v. 14, with 
the import of the preceding, v. 13 ; whilst they logically refer back, 
as proved by their very tenor, to v. 11. Yet when on the strength of 
the conclusive proofs I had adduced in support of that view, and 
deeply conscious that we all ‘now see but through a glass darkly,’ I 
exclaimed : — 
‘How is it possible, we would ask, that the common interpretation of our passage 
should by men of piety and learning have so long been insisted on—nay, that it 
should ever have been entertained in direct opposition to the testimony of Holy 
Scripture? The love of the marvellous and the influence of inherited impressions 
must, indeed, hold a powerful grasp upon our mind, to shut its eye even against 
that light, which emanates as evidence from the inspired volume itself ;}— 


Mr. Katterns (p. 212) stamps my remarks as ‘an oratorical trumpet- 
blast expressive of astonishment that views opposed to his own 
should have been so long entertained.’ No, no; views, not opposed 
to my own, but opposed to the testimony of the whole ancient 
_— opposed to the clear, the palpable meaning of the Word of 


Mr. Taylor, in a handsome manner, and in terms which demand my 
acknowledgment, opens his ‘explanation’ of some portions of his 
former letter by an assurance that he had no intention of doing, what 
his letter appeared to imply, ‘ anything so unfair’ as to impute to me 
personal opinions of neology. He has done me but justice. On the 
other hand, I confess I cannot now see (nor am I singular in this 
respect) that I have either misquoted or mangled his argument—an 
accusation on his part (p. 222) to which I am anything but indifferent, 
and 
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and for which I certainly would never knowingly give cause. It has not 
even entered my thoughts, however, to make him say the absurdity 
to which he alludes: he seemed to me to have overlooked that the 
ancient Israelites did ‘ believe that the whole vault of heaven revolved 
round the earth, carrying the sun and moon along with it, so that if 
one of these bodies was stopped, the other must necessarily be stopped 
at the same moment,’ and I simply wished to remind him of the fact, 
the bearing of which upon the words, ‘and thou moon (stand thou 
still), over the valley of Ajalon,’ asa proof of their purely poetical 
character, which I have more fully explained above, I would then not 
further argue. If, however, I should not have expressed myself with 
sufficient clearness to that effect, of which your readers can best judge, 
I shall but have performed a pleasing duty in thus offering to Mr. 
Taylor, by explaining my meaning, the amende honorable. The 
reason why I ‘missed the point of another argument,’ resting on the 
moon being ‘about to set’ in a south-easterly direction, I have 
already stated. 

That Ido not use the Talmud without ‘ proper caution,’ Mr. Taylor 
may conclude from my paper on the Chronological Harmony of the 
Gospels, which appeared in the last number of your Journal, and 
which I may be permitted to mention was sent to you more than two 
years ago. But can he assign so much as the shadow of a reason 
why the view in question should not have been the view of the whole 
Hebrew nation in those ancient times, and as indirectly confirmed by 
so many passages from the sacred writers themselves ? 

I certainly have relinquished (as I shall most willingly relinquish 
any error upon satisfactory proofs) my first erroneous translation of 
133! in the pluperfect ; but I remarked at the time that the correction 
nowise affected my argument, and I cannot consequently, in regard to 
the meaning of our passage, consider it of the very slightest importance. 
On the other hand, Mr. Taylor commits a strange mistake in telling 
your readers that I have ‘ partially relinquished a second error (“ it 
seemed”), and tacitly abandoned a third (‘ but in the sight of Israel 
he said”’).’ Whether D%)A 013 be rendered ‘it seemed the’ (for this 
is here, upon grammatical and logical grounds, the more correct trans- 
lation) ‘whole day,’ or ‘ as if the entire day ;’ and 19") ‘ but he said,’ 
or ‘and he said,’ I care little: the sense remains precisely the same ; 
and my opponent has not even attempted to deny the essential pro- 
perty of 3 to be, as stated to be in my first paper, comparative, ex- 
pressive of what a thing appears or seems to be. That, and that alone, 
is here of importance. 

I cannot help esteeming it somewhat bold tactics on his part to 
declare, as he does, for the purpose of setting aside a view of mine, that 
I am ignorant of my own language, in other words, that, as to the 
meaning of t¥, my ‘ appeal to the authority of Gesenius is founded on 
a mistake, that high authority being really on the other side.’ He 
then refers to a translation in proof of his somewhat singular assertion. 
Now I do not wish to inquire into the scope of Dr. Tregelles’ ‘ Cor- 
rections’ of the German edition of Gesenius’ Hebdr. ween 
rom 
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from which J quoted, but will simply reproduce my countryman’s 
own words sub voce t8, namely : ‘No. 3, da s, v. a. (in the sense of) 
darum—Jer. xxii. 15, Ps. xl. 8,’ (further ” sub voce TIS: Os. v. a, TS 
adv. dann, da, Ps. exxiv. 3-5 ; and hereupon leave it to Mr. Taylor 
to convince himself from any good German-English dictionary that 
‘darum’ never as yet bore the meaning of either ‘then’ or ‘after 
that,’ but invariably (except in its sense of ‘round about’) according 
to the position it occupies in a period, sometimes attracting ‘dass,’ 
the meaning of ‘on this (or that) account,’ ‘ for this (or that) reason,’ 
‘ therefore,’ ‘for which reason,’ ‘ because,’ ‘ because that,’ etc. But 
which of these expressions to choose? Knowing that ‘darum’ is to 
be taken in the sense of ‘ da,’ or ‘da’ in that of ‘ darum,’ the meaning 
of either particle is easily ascertained. ‘ Darum’ cannot stand for 
‘ da’ at the commencement of a period ; ‘da’ not for ‘ darum’ in the 
middle of a sentence. Both terms can only be interchanged one for 
the other, ‘darum’ attracting ‘dass’ in the middle of a period and 
at the commencement of a sentence, when they assume of necessity the 
meaning ‘ because.’ 
Mr. Taylor remarks that the passage Jer. xx. 15— 

‘as the main pillar of my theory’ was by me ‘ supposed, it seems, to be used under 
the high sanction of the authority of Gesenius, Gesenius does refer to it in that place 
along with Ps, xl. 8 in proof of the meaning “ because of that ;” and with amusing 


consistency these two passages have been accordingly transferred to the defence of 
the imaginary meaning “because.” Need we say more? 


I can well afford with a smile to pass over the first part of this para- 
graph; but before indulging in similar insinuations, before ‘amusing’ 
himself at the ‘imaginary’ ignorance of others, before publicly 
accusing an author, who ventures to write in a foreign language, with 
not knowing HIs own; Mr. Taylor, who himself it would appear does 
not understand that language, will no doubt see the propriety of using 
for the future a little more consideration. 

And is it in this wise that your correspondent is wont to sTUDY a 
‘novel view’ submitted to his judgment? Certainly it would seem so. 
My first proposition being , ‘ Whenever ‘8 is used in the Bible in the 
strict sense of ‘‘ at that time,” it must be regarded ’—as the very terms 
of the rendering indicate—‘ as the accusative of the noun.’ Mr. Taylor 
states: ‘ It is sufficiently probable that '$ was originally a noun (com- 
pare MAY now); but we must at present waive such speculations’—a 
method of study this, of so decidedly novel a character, that I must 
fear I hold a very antiquated notion in thinking that, when a scholar 
accepts an invitation to ‘study’ a certain question, he accepts the 
duty of entering into it, of examining it in all its bearings, and, in 
case he sees reason to reject it, to state his grounds for so doing. "As 
to these grounds, let me refer to the high authority of Gesenius, whose 
opinion in regard to the fundamental nature of ¥8 is diametrically 
opposed to that of Mr. Taylor, who believes it to be adverbial. Sub 
voce TX, at the commencement, Gesenius decides thus: ‘ 18 funda- 
mentally A NouN. “Time” (from 7}&, comp. TY); next, in the accu 
sative “at the time,” and THENCE as an adverb of time 1 ‘ then,” ete.’ 
Thus 
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Thus the question as to the meaning of "8, so far as it bears on the 
contested sense of the passage from Joshua, may be regarded as vir- 
tually set at rest. Still, as this opponent assures me that, from the 
peculiar interest which attaches to the construction of t%, he has ‘ not 
dealt with my “ novel view” of that particle in as summary a manner 
as he might have done’ (?), I will adopt the same course in regard to 
his ‘theory,’ not by waiving all comments upon it, but by examining 
first into the rules, to which it leads, comparing the same with my 
own; and, secondly, into those passages which he especially adduces 
in support of his and against my view. The result will be found in 
the appended note.® 

In conclusion, I must once more revert to the chief object of our 
inquiry, embodied in the following text, Josuua x. 6-14 :— 

$I. (a) ‘And the Gibeonites sent unto Joshua, to the camp at Gilgal, to say, 
“ Withhold not thy protection from thy servants, but come up to us quickly; save 
us, help us; for all the Kings of the Amorites, who inhabit the mountains, are 
gathered together against us.” So Joshua broke up from Gilgal, he and all the 

ple of war with him, and all the mighty men of valour. 

§ II. (6) ‘And the Lord said unto Joshua: “ Fear them not, for, they being 
delivered into thine hand, not a man of them shall stand before thee.” Joshua, 
therefore, having marched up from Gilgal all night, (d) attacked them straight- 
ways. And the Lord discomfited them before Israel, and slew them with great 
slaughter at Gibeon, and chased them along the way, that goeth up to Beth-horon, 
(f) and smote them to Azekah and unto Makkedah. 

§ III. (e) ‘ And it came to pass, as they fled before Israel, in the way that goeth 
down from Beth-horon, that the Lord cast great stones from heaven upon them as 
far as Azekah, and they perished: they were more, who perished by the hailstones, 
than they whom the children of Israel slew with the sword, because (6) Joshua 
communed with the Lord on the day, when the Lord delivered up the Amorites 
before the children of Israel. 

(c) ‘And in the sight of Israel he said: 
“Sun, stand thou still over Gibeon, 
And thou, moon, over Ajalon’s vale.” 
And the sun stood still, the moon stayed, 
Until the people 
Shall have avenged themselves upon Israel’s fogs !” 
‘Is it not thus written in the Sepher Hajashar? So the sun stood still midway 
in the heavens, and tarried to go down, as if he had tarried the entire day.’ 

$ IV. (g) ‘And as regards the Lord's hearkening unto the oy my of a man, 
there has been no day like unto that day, neither before it nor after it, because the 
Lord Himself fought for Israel.’ 

I have endeavoured to show, Ist, that, according to sound gram- 
matical rules, and the internal evidence of Scripture, the above is a 
correct rendering of the sacred text; 2nd, that § III. forms an episode 
in the preceding narrative of the battle of Gibeon, relating the mira- 
culous interposition of the Lord, by a hailstorm, in favour of His 
chosen people, at the prayer of Joshua; and at the same time alluding, 
in the form of a quotation from a collection of national songs, to the 
concluding sentence of an address, delivered by Joshua to his army 
subsequent to his prayer ; 3rd, that § 1V. refers, and only can refer, to 
the hailstorm destructive of the Canaanite army, and to the prayer of 





8 See the note at p. 474. 
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Joshua, upon which that hailstorm was brought to pass by the Lord ; 
4th, that the poetical expression of the sentence quoted from Joshua’s 
address to his army, refers to a peculiar, but then common view of the 
Jewish people, namely that the sun, during their hour of mid-day, 
remained stationary in the heavens, or rather did not perceptibly move 
onwards in his course; 5th, that the sacred writer, conforming his 
own expressions to that view, only confirms the general truth of his 
poetical quotation, in order to point out the remarkably short time in 
which so important a victory—the enemy having been taken by sur- 
prise—had been achieved by the Israelites; 6th, that he obviously 
represents the subject of that quotation as a common occurrence, and 
not by one single word, not by one single allusion assigns to it, in any 
sense an extraordinary character ; whilst relating, in terms of becoming 
wonder, the unparalleled event of the Lord, at the instance of Joshua, 
showering down a destructive hailstorm upon the enemy ; 7th, that the 
sacred text, consequently, contains not even a trace of what is com- 
monly regarded as ‘ the miracle of Joshua ;’ and 8th, that the belief in 
that presumed miracle, which has in latter centuries become more or 
less vulgar, has no other foundation save a misinterpretation of the 
Hebrew text on the one hand, and on the other the erroneously con- 
necting v. 14 with the poetical quotation from the Sepher Hajashar, 
instead of with the narrative of the wonderful interposition of God in 
favour of His chosen people. 

Moreover I have endeavoured to show, Ist, that during the space of 
the first fourteen hundred years following the days of Joshua, the 
sacred writers themselves, who in the course of that vast expanse of 
time prophesied, or chronicled the history of their people, have dis- 
covered no trace in our narrative of that stupendous miracle, in com- 
parison with which all the miracles of both the Old and the New 
Testament taken together are as nothing; for they not only do not 
allude to it, but Isaiah passes it over in utter silence whilst alluding, 
in terms of awe and wonder, to an event inseparably connected with tt, 
yet in itself a common event, and only rendered ‘an act, a strange act 
of the wrath of God,’ by the circumstances under which it was brought 
to pass ; 2nd, that the FrrsT (apocryphal) author, who, after a lapse of 
Jifteen hundred years, interprets the passage in question in a mira- 
culous sense, does so in terms which are in positive contradiction with 
the Word of God; 3rd, that the next author who again, four hundred 
years subsequently, adopts that interpretation, was a credulous lover of . 
the marvellous and an impositious fortune-teller ; and 4th, that, con- 
sequently the origin of the interpretation, after such a lapse of time 
and under such circumstances, bears its condemnation in itself. 

Next I have endeavoured to show, Ist, that the presumed miracle 
being of a cosmical nature, must, if it had really occurred, have pro- 
duced such effects upon the whole human race of the period, as to 
warrant us in concluding that it would have formed by far the most 
prominent feature in the subsequent tradition and history of all 
nations, as well as the exhaustless theme of the speculations of astro- 
nomers ; 2nd, that yet neither in the tradition nor in the literature, 
whether 
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whether sacred or profane, of the whole ancient world (although extant 
works in the Hebrew, Sanscrit, and Chinese languages reach up to the 
period in question, and beyond it), so much as the slightest trace, so 
much as the remotest allusion to the presumed event is to be discovered; 
and that this unanimous silence is the more striking as some of the 
labours of the Chaldean astronomers since the days of Moses were still 
known to the Greeks at the most brilliant epoch of their civilisation, 
whilst the Chinese observations date from a time more than a thousand 
years anterior to the birth of Joshua; and 3rd, that the fact of the 
erroneous interpretation of Jesus Sirach and Josephus having found 
adherents among the equally credulous of subsequent ages, and at last, 
in the course of seventeen centuries, raised itself to the level of a more 
or less vulgar notion among Jews and Christians, is, in opposition to 
the universal and unbroken silence of the First fifteen hundred years, 
and the but once broken silence of the next four hundred years, a cir- 
cumstance, to which, as regards the TruTH of that interpretation, 
absolutely no value whatever can or ought to be attached. 

Lastly, I have endeavoured to show, Ist, that Joshua’s address to his 
army, of which the sacred writer quotes a passage in the words of the 
poet, was delivered, as it usually is, at the commencement of the battle ; 
2nd, that, according to the biblical narrative, the battle was decided 
during the Jewish hour of mid-day ; 3rd, that the TIME necessary for 
the pursust of the defeated Canaanites was limited, and solely limited, 
on the one hand by the distance, to which that pursuit was carried, 
and on the other by the speed of human feet ; 4th, that, from the end of 
the Jewish noon-tide to the close of the day, comprising an interval of 
upwards of six hours, this interval affords, in the usual course of things, 
more than ample time for the pursuit and following occurrences related 
by the sacred writer; and 5th, that, consequently, there could exist no 
possible reason for Joshua to desire a prolongation of the day ; but on 
the contrary, that, when he had secured the fruits of his victory, as far 
as it was in his power ta do, he must have felt anxious to grant to his 
army that rest of which they cannot but have stood so greatly in need. 

And thus I leave it to your readers, after combining and duly 
weighing all these various arguments, to decide for themselves whether 
they will be convinced by the authority of the Word of God, the power 
of reason, and the historical testimony of the whole ancient world ; or 
whether they will yield their judgment to the force of inherited impres- 
sions, the voice of prejudice, and the allurings of the imagination. 

J. von GUMPACH." 





h The discussion of the Miracle of Joshua has run through so many Numbers 
of the Journal, and has occupied so much of the attention of our readers, that we 
think it may suitably close here, with the full reply of the author of the article 
which raised this discussion to the different Correspondents who have questioned 
his views.—Ep1rTor. 
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PROFESSOR WEIR’S ANSWER TO DR. SAMUEL LEE. 
To the Editor of the Journal of Sacred Literature. 


Dear Sir,—In the Eighth Number of your Journal you inserted a 
paper of mine on the Tenses of the Hebrew Verb, which, I observe, has 
brought out two more on the same subject ; the one by Dr. Murphy, 
the other by Dr. Lee. These communications I have read with atten- 
tion and interest; and, with your permission, I shall now lay before 
your readers such remarks as they have suggested. 

At the outset, however, I must advert to a charge of a rather 
serious nature which Dr. Lee has brought against both Dr. Murphy 
and myself. We are accused of appropriating Dr. Lee’s ideas and 
discoveries without due acknowledgment. I think I shall be able to 
satisfy your readers that there is not the slightest ground for such an 
accusation. 

In expounding the theory of the Tenses which I ventured to propose, 
I had made large use of the fact that ‘the Hebrews were accustomed 
to regard and describe past events as present, because they transported 
themselves, as it were, to the period when the events of which they 
speak took place, and thus viewed and described as if they were spectators 
of them.’ These words Dr. Lee quotes, adding, ‘I am sorry that I am 
under the necessity of finding some fault with Mr. Weir. The truth 
is, he has taken this, his favourite principle, from my Grammar. .. . . 
I do blame Mr. Weir for not acknowledging the source from which 
he took it; and from none but my Grammar could it have been taken, 
for it is nowhere else to be found except in the Grammarians of the 
East. It was for this, among other things, that I deemed it my duty 
to chastise Dr. Ewald, and it will presently be seen that I must remind 
Dr. Murphy of the same plagiarism.’ And again, at p. 204-—‘ These 
are what I term in my Grammar the absolute and relative uses of the 
Tenses. In this particular, therefore, Dr. Murphy adopts my theory, 
just as Mr. Weir has done, and this without one word of acknowledg- 
ment as to its author.’ And again, at p. 207—‘ They have, like 
Dr. Ewald, both ploughed with my heifer, and they have misused 
her.’ Such is the charge; and now let us see how the matter really 
stands. 

1. First of all, let it be remarked, I made no claim to the original 
discovery of the principle in question. Immediately after the sentence 
Dr. Lee quotes, I add the following: ‘ This is a principle which is 
adopted, to some extent, by all Hebrew grammarians, but is not, I 
think, carried out far enough by any of them.’ I certainly do think 
that this, which Dr. Lee calls my favourite principle, has been more 
fully illustrated in my paper than ever before; and all will allow that 
there is some novelty in the application of it. But the words just 
quoted will show that I never claimed to be the first to bring it to 
light. 

&. Moreover, it is not true that my paper contains no acknowledg- 
ment 
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ment of Dr. Lee’s acquaintance with this usage. At p. 331 of your 
Kighth Number, your readers will find the following quotation from 
his Grammar: ‘ From what has been said, it must have appeared that 
the writer placing both himself and his reader in times contemporary 
with the events of which he is treating,’ &c.; and I add, ‘ With the 
first sentence of this paragraph,’ the sentence just quoted, ‘ I agree 
entirely, believing it to be precisely the principle which the Hebrew 
writers adopted.’ What terms could have been more express? What 
acknowledgment more explicit? Yet Dr. Lee, with his eye upon 
this statement (for he quotes in another part of his letter the words 
in immediate connection with it), accuses me of adopting his theory 
without one word of acknowledgment. 

3. But the truth is, 1 do not admit Dr. Lee’s claim to be the ori- 
ginal discoverer of this Hebrew usage. What will Dr. Lee say if I 
retort on himself the charge of plagiarism? I make no such accusa- 
tion, however, for I believe Dr. Lee to be not only a learned Hebraist, 
but—what is better—an honest man, who would shrink from lay- 
ing claim to what he knows to be another’s. And yet the idea 
which he avers so stoutly to be his own, and which he charges Dr. 
Ewald and Dr. Murphy, as well as myself, with appropriating with- 
out acknowledgment, is not his. He has no more right to it than we. 
I am so situated at present that I have not access to any extensive 
collection of Hebrew grammatical works, and but little time to consult 
such a collection, even though I had. But there is now before me a 
Hebrew Grammar, written by Professor Robertson of Edinburgh, 
from the second edition of which, published nearly seventy years ago, 
I extract the following sentences. Your readers will bear in mind 
the words of Dr. Lee: ‘These are what Z term in my Grammar the 
absolute and relative uses of the Tenses.’ I quote from the notes to 
p. 248—‘ Tempora definita, vero, vel absoluta vel relativa dici possint. 
Absoluta tempora ea sunt, que in se spectata sine ulla relatione ad 
aliquod praecedens sive consequens tempus vel presentia vel preeterita 
vel futura sunt. . . . Tempora vero relativa sunt, sive non adeo abso- 
luta seu in se spectata, sed in relatione ad aliquod sive precedens sive 
consequens tempus vel ut Presentia vel ut Preeterita vel ut Futura 
consideranda veniunt. . . . Imperfectum preeteritum plane videtur esse 
presens quoddam relativum seu presens in re preterita, &c. Now 
here we have the very principle which Dr. Lee insists is his and his 
only. It is plain it once belonged to Dr. Robertson, the author of the 
Grammar I have quoted; and how Dr. Lee has come to inherit it I 
cannot conjecture. In truth, if it is to be the property of some one in 
particular, I think I have myself as good a claim as any other, seeing 
that Dr. Robertson was a countryman of my own. However, I cheer- 
fully waive my claim, provided Dr. Lee retracts his charge." 

So much for the accusation of plagiarism. Will Dr. Lee pardon 





® Dr. Robertson refers to the Dissertations of Koolhaas for a fuller exposition of 
his views. ‘ Vir doctissimus Koolhaas, Professor Amstelodamensis, vestigia pradicti 
De Bruin premens, in dissertationibus suis de analogia temporum et modorum 
Hebreee lingue hance rem fusius illustravit.’ 
VOL. VI.—NO. XII. 2k the 
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tht suggestion that such grave charges ought not to be thrown about 
at random? A man’s real discoveries, if they are of any value, the 
public will never permit to be appropriated by another. 

Having defended my character, I come now to defend my theory. 
Had either Dr. Murphy or Dr. Lee convinced me that my views were 
erroneous, I think I would not have hesitated to avow the conviction. 
But, so far from changing my views, the discussion that has taken 
place has tended to confirm them. 

It would be tedious and unsatisfactory to go over, clause by clause, 
those statements of your learned correspondents in which I differ from 
them, assigning in each case my reasons of dissent. Such a course 
would necessarily extend the present communication beyond all reason- 
able bounds. I shall therefore restrict myself to a review of those 
points that seem most essential. 

There is, however, a preliminary matter of some importance which 
must not be altogether overlooked, especially after the frequent re- 
ferences to it in Dr. Lee’s letter—I mean, the place to be assigned in 
this investigation to the usages of other Oriental languages. ‘To these 
Dr. Lee again and again points; and he imagines his system derives 
peculiar support from them. But, after examining all that Dr. Lee 
has advanced both in his Grammar and in his Examination of Ewald’s 
Theory, it is quite clear to me that the question cannot be settled by 
an appeal to Arabic or Persian forms of speech. ‘True, there are some 
analogous tense-usages common to all languages, and others which 
peculiarly distinguish the languages of the East. But the Hebrew 
tense-usages are in several respects quite peculiar and distinct from all 
others. There is no language, so far as 1 am aware, in which we meet 
with those uses of the ‘Tenses which constitute the chief difficulties of 
the Hebrew Syntax. The forms of expression to which Dr. Lee ap- 
peals are by no means to the purpose. In what other language do we 
meet with anything corresponding to the so-called } conversive?® And 
yet that is the central difficulty of the Hebrew Syntax. In what other 
language do we find those regular changes from DUP to bupr, and from 

DP’ to Sup, which we meet with in Hebrew? And even though there 
were some kindred tongue in which the tense-uses are nearly the same 
as in Hebrew, that would not greatly assist us. Still, the inquiry with 
regard to that language would remain—How has this system been 
formed? What has been the origin of these usages—the source of these 
apparent anomalies? Thus would we in our new field of inquiry 
encounter the very same difficulties we meet with in the old, and 
perhaps in a more complicated form. To determine, therefore, the 
real 





b See Ezra vi. 16-22. Of these seven verses the first three are in Chaldee, the 
last four in Hebrew. Mark the striking contrast between these portions in the use 
of the tenses. 

¢ This, in truth, has proved the fact. So far as I have been able to ascertain, 
the real character of the tenses in Syriac, Arabic, etc., is as much the subject of 
discussion as the character of the Hebrew tenses. Dr. Lee seems to stand almost 
alone, at least among moderns, in his views of the former, as well as of the . 
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real character of the Hebrew Tenses we must examine the Hebrew 
writings, That theory of the Tenses is the true theory, which is 
most successful in removing the difficulties which those writings 
resent. 

Another preliminary question relates to the terms by which to de- 
signate the Tenses. Dr. Murphy strongly objects to those commonly 
employed—Present, Past, Future. He prefers the terms Anterior, 
Central, Posterior. It appears to me that old terms, like old friends, 
ought not to be summarily discarded. In the present case there does 
not appear to be any strong necessity for the change Dr. M. proposes. 
A simple explanation is all that is needed to obviate mistake. 

I, The leading principle which I endeavoured in my former paper to 
establish by showing its value in unravelling the intricacies of the 
Hebrew tense-usages, was this :—that ‘ the Hebrew writers, instead of 
keeping constantly in yiew the period at which they wrote, and employ- 
ing a variety of tenses to describe the different shades of past, present, 
and future time, accomplished the same object by keeping their own 
times quite out of view, and regarding as their present the period not at 
which but of which they wrote.’ In other words; ‘ In that language an 
action done and a present action seem to be one and the same thing. 
The very mention of an action as performed, implies that the action 
spoken of is regarded by the speaker as actually present. The period 
of performance is for the moment his standing-point.’ Grant me this, 
I said, and I undertake to explain all the difficulties of the Hebrew 
tense-system. 

This modest request Dr. Lee rejects with indignation. He says, 
that ‘ disregarding the paradoxes which it involves, it can lay claim 
to nothing beyond a thorough-going tissue of assumption.’ Now 
assumption to a certain extent, and in a certain sense, it undoubtedly 
is. The principle is not put forth as one deduced from the nature of 
things or from the peculiar conformation of the Hebrew mind, but 
simply as a hypothesis by means of which to explain some acknowledged 
difficulties of the Hebrew language. The truth of the hypothesis I 
rested mainly on its power of explaining these difficulties. If it failed 
in this, I was prepared to abandon it. But, if it sueceeded, at least to 
a greater extent than any theory before propounded, then I was pre- 
pared to show, as I did show, that the principle itself, instead of 
involving any paradox, is extremely natural, and ‘ quite in accordance 
with the habits of thought and expression prevalent in a simple state 





To set one’s self to discuss and defiue the tense usages of these cognate languages, 
as a means of getting at right views of the Hebrew tense-usages, is a very round- 
about mode of procedure. Rather does the opposite course seem preferable, 
especially when one has to do with the first principles of-language. Explain the 
uses of the tenses in Hebrew (which I believe to be the oldest of all the Semitic 
Janguages, and therefore most likely to contain what is primitive and original), 

ou throw light upon the usages of the later dialects. I believe the views of the 
Hebrew tenses I have unfolded may be thus extensively applied. Dr. Lee, 
I know, is no Papist : yet with him traditionary usages seem to be more regarded 
than Scriptural forms, and Arabian grammarians as highly venerated as Latin 
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of society.’ While, therefore, it is quite true that the principle in 
question was assumed at the outset, the object of my whole paper was 
to establish it as a true principle in the only way in which the truth of 
any hypothesis can be established—by showing its adequacy to the 
explanation of all the phenomena. ‘Till Dr. Lee proves that I have 
failed in this, I must be allowed to say that the ‘ assumption’ is on his 
side, not on mine. 

Dr. Lee becomes wrathful again in noticing my remark that, on the 
principle just noticed, 83 in Gen. i. 1, may be translated as a present. 
What I said was this: ‘ Thus, to take as an example the very first 
words of the Bible—in the beginning God 82 the heavens and the 
earth—this may be rendered either God created or God creates, 
Adopting the former, we suppose the historian to speak from his own 
position, looking back on an event long past. Adopting the latter, we 
suppose him to speak as one present, a spectator—to forget himself 
and his time, and bring the event prominently before his reader’s eye 
by describing it as present to his own. Either of these renderings 
may be adopted without in the least affecting the sense of the passage ; 
the latter we deem preferable, because it seems most in accordance with 
the general structure of the Hebrew language.’ And this it was the 
object of my Essay to show. 

Now you will observe I did not pretend to prove from this passage 
that 812 is a present tense. What I said was substantially this :— 
Grant me that 8732 may be a present tense here—that such a rendering 
is admissible in such a position, then I undertake to solve all the 
difficulties connected with the tenses. Dr. Lee, however, after his 
usual mode, talks of the first verse of Genesis ‘ being determined to be 
enounced in the present tense,’ and adds: ‘ Surely it must be extra- 
ordinary and not a little abrupt for a historian to commence the 
narrative of facts which had taken place upwards of 2000 years before 
his time with a verb in the present tense.’ Now this may sound 
very plausibly to a mere English reader: but let us see how the 
matter stands. It is not the fact that the narrative begins with a verb 
in the present tense. The narrative begins with the noun MND, 
That term at once fixes the time of which the historian is speaking; 
and it is in relation to the period thus fixed that 872 is present. Does 
Dr. Lee object to this? Let us go on to the third verse, which he 
would render thus :—And God says let there be light. Here, accord- 
ing to Dr. Lee, the historian uses a present tense. But surely,—one 
may say,—it is most extraordinary fora historian to describe as present 
an event which had taken place upwards of 2000 years before his own 
time. No, Dr. Lee will at once reply, for he transfers himself in 
thought to the time of which he is writing: the act of speaking is 
present in relation to the state of things mentioned just before. And 
does not Dr. Lee perceive that my explanation of 872 is identical with 
his explanation of 1X1? The act of creating, I say, is present in 
relation to the period ‘ the beginning’ mentioned just before. 

Dr. Lee, indeed, lays it down in his Grammar that a writer, in com- 
mencing his narrative, ‘ must necessarily speak of past, present, or 
future 
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future time, with reference to the period at which his statement is 
made.’ But the fact is that many of the Scripture narratives begin 
with what Dr. Lee himself calls the present tense. How does he 
account for this? His solution is, ‘ I believe the writer has taken the 
liberty of transporting himself and his reader into former times without 
the usual notice, 7. e., some term expressive of past time, or a verb in 
the past tense.’ And if so, if the Hebrew writers do sometimes 
commence their narratives with a present tense even when there is no 
term expressive of past time accompanying it, is it not extraordinary 
that Dr. Lee should object to 8)2 being accounted a present tense, 
when it is actually accompanied by such a term—the term M'WS)3? 

Your readers will not be surprised, therefore, that Dr. Lee’s remarks 
have not induced me to abandon, or even to modify, the principle 
unfolded in my former paper—that the Hebrew writers were accus- 
tomed to regard as their present the period not at which, but of which, 
they wrote. 

To this principle Dr. Murphy has all but given hisassent. ‘ Coming 
from his own time,’ he says, ‘ the Hebrew thinker takes his stand at a 
point of time within, or at least not beyond, the initial event, and 
thence takes cognizance of the several events of the series as they 
move along at their natural pace. The initial event, being usually 
beyond him, he describes by the proper extreme tense.’ And again :— 
‘ He takes his stand next the initial event, on his own side of it, not 
beyond it. For, in the first place, he has a tacit consciousness of his 
own time, and thence his imagination has carried him towards the 
event. When he first meets it, therefore, he finds himself on his own 
side of it, and to go farther in order to take cognizance of it and give 
expression to it is unnecessary, if not unnatural.’ In accordance with 
this view he renders the opening words of Genesis :—‘ In the beginning 
God has created.’ Here Dr. Murphy goes so far along with me that 
I think we shall one day agree entirely. He supposes Moses, in 
writing the words just quoted, to leave his own times and go back in 
imagination till he finds himself but a little way from the act described. 
But why not go the whole way and look at the act as a present act? 
To do this, Dr. Murphy says, would be unnatural. But why so? On 
the contrary, it seems to me most unnatural to travel back in imagina- 
tion so far and yet no farther. I can easily imagine myself present at 
some past scene—a spectator of all that is going on: but I cannot 
imagine myself stationed at a day, or an hour, or even a minute’s 
distance on this side of the event. I can understand how Moses may 
have described the act of creation as a past act, looking back on it 
from his own position; or how he may have described it as a present 
act, coming from his own position and standing in thought a spectator 
of the scene: but I cannot understand how he could take up the kind 
of middle position which Dr. Murphy assigns to him. And, indeed, 
Dr. M. himself admits that such a position is not at all necessary ; he 
admits that the first event may be at the point of observation ; he speaks 
of the writer taking his stand at a point not beyond the initial event : 
in all which I go along with him heartily. What he adds to this tends 
to 
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to complicate the whole matter and leave the tense-usages in the same 
state of uncertainty as before. 

II. Leaving the consideration of this general principle, let us turn 
now to the facts of the case. Let us view the tenses, 1. separately, 
and 2. in combination. 

1. That the 1P5 form includes the idea of present time I endea- 
voured to prove. The argument and illustrations formerly employed 
I cannot now repeat, as the reasoning was chiefly inductive, and the 
conclusion drawn from a great variety of particulars. In justice to 
my argument, therefore, I must ask the reader to examine anew the 
evidence formerly adduced ; the force of the remarks which follow will 
not otherwise be duly appreciated. 

I must begin with noticing the singular mode of reasoning by means 
of which Dr. Lee affixes the idea of past time to this form. , He ad- 
mits its connection with the participle, and adds: ‘The form Syp will 
therefore signify one, or some one, killing, ¢.e., at any time, past, 
present, or future, as the context may require. But where no such 
determining context is given, as the form implies an agent, etc., 7. e., 
a being previously existing, and hence combined the verbal significa- 
tion, the prior existence of such agent must necessarily be implied ; 
and ‘in the absence of any other determining consideration this might 
be well taken as supplying to the verbal sense priority of action like- 
wise.’ That is, as I take it, the act of killing necessarily implies an 
agent who kills; that agent must have been in existence prior to the 
act of killing ; therefore the act of killing must have had a prior ex- 
istence too. Dr. Lee, I remember, in his controversy with Ewald, 
excused a blunder he had made by reminding his readers that Homer 
himself sometimes nods. I cannot but think that Dr. Lee was fairly 
asleep when he penned the sentence just quoted. 

I appeal, therefore, from Dr. Lee asleep to Dr. Lee awake. I turn 
to his Grammar, and there I find the following remark : ‘ To the pre- 
sent tense the participles and infinitives are neatly allied; that is, 
either of them, when unrestricted by any other considerations, is gene- 
rally to be understood as referring to the present time either absolute 
or relative.’ And again: ‘ When it is necessary to announce any- 
thing in the absolute present tense, either our present tense or one of 
the participles may be used.’ And again of the participles he says: 
‘They include within themselves no particulat tense, and are very 
much like the present, to be construed either in the past, present, or 
future tense, as the context may require, and may in almost every case 
be substituted for the present.’ How is this consistent with what is 
said above, that the participle ‘may be taken as supplying to the 
verbal sense priority of action,’ or with the seemingly contradictory 
assertion at p. 199 of your last number, that ‘it can involve no tense 
whatever, any more than any adjective or substantive can?’ ‘The 
truth is, we cannot conceive of any act or state without connecting 
with it the notion of time; and in all cases in which past and future 
time are not distinctly specified, it is natural to conclude that present 
time is meant. Hence, notwithstanding Dr. Lee’s repeated assertions, 
I adhere 
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‘I adhere to the conviction that the participle includes within it the 
idea of the present time, and that it is never employed to indicate any 
other time than present. See No. VIII. of this Journal, p. 316. 

However, my main proof that the 7P5 form is a present tense, I did 
not rest on its connection with the participle, but on the fact which I 
endeavoured to establish—that by assigning to it this signification, the 
most formidable difficulties of the Hebrew syntax might be very 
easily removed. These I shall notice immediately. 

In most of his remarks on my view of this tense, Dr. Lee has con- 
founded what I advanced as simply illustrative with what I advanced 
as proof positive (compare p. 200 of your last Number with p. 215, 
etc., of your eighth). And in noticing the examples I cited, he has 
overlooked the most material parts of my statement. Thus in his re- 
mark on Zech. vi. 5, ete., he passes over without explanation the first 
clause of the sixth verse. He says, ‘Then, at verse 6th, the white 
horses are said to have gone forth.’ But why not notice the first 
clause, in which the participle is used, and on which I founded my 
first remark dn the passage? I adhere to the view of the whole passage 
formerly given. 

Let us now turn to the 75’ form, which, I undertook to prove, 
always involves the idea of futurity. In this I only follow almost all 
Hebrew grammarians, who call it the future tense. Ewald and his 
followers, with whom in many points I agree, call it the imperfect, as 
denoting something not yet finished. But, even according to this view, 
the idea of futurity, if of time at all, must be implied in it, seeing it 
indicates something yet to be done at a certain point of time. My 
views of this tense being, therefore, in substantial accordance with the 
views of all Hebrew grammarians, with the exception of Dr. Lee, I 
need not enter into a lengthened defence of them. One or two points 
I cannot altogether omit. 

‘The primary reason,’ says Dr. Lee, ‘on which Mr. Weir grounds 
this [that 7P®’ is a future tense] is his fact that it is formed on the 
imperative, which, as such, implies futurity in the action, etc., meant.’ 
To this Dr. Lee objects, 1, that ‘in language, practically considered, 
the imperative does not necessarily imply futurity ;’ and 2, that ‘ it is 
beyond the power of Mr. Weir or any other person to show that the 
form here taken is not that of the infinitive. Certainly the most re- 
spectable authorities are against him both in the East and West, and 
to these may be added that of Mr. Weir himself, as we shall presently 
see ? 


I am not sure what meaning Dr. Lee attaches to the term ‘ primary’ 
in the commencement of this paragraph. In such a position it must, 
I think, be equivalent to principal. If this be Dr. Lee’s meaning, if 
ne intends to affirm that the principal reason I assigned for accounting 
‘IP a future tense was its supposed connection with the imperative, I 
must say he has entirely misapprehended my sfatement. And yet 
that cannot be so either; for in the very next page he says that in 
truth ‘I make no use of my future sense of the imperative.’ How 
both these statements can be correct—the one, that my primary reason 
for 
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for believing 7P5’ to be the future tense is, that it is formed from the 
imperative, which necessarily implies futurity; and the other, that I 
make no use of the future sense of the imperative—I cannot understand. 

The truth is, my primary reason for taking 7P5* to be the future 
tense was this—that that form, as actually employed by the Hebrew 
writers, seemed to me uniformly to involve the idea of futurity. This 
it was my object to show. What I said of its connection with the im- 
perative was subordinate and auxiliary. 

Dr. Lee has fallen into another mistake in the close of the para- 
graph I have just quoted. He says it is out of my power to show that 
the infinitive is not, rather than the imperative, the root of the 7P®5* 
form ; and for this he rather smartly adduces my own authority ; thus 
making me, as he seems to think, a witness against myself. But what 
is the fact? Why, I stated, as plainly as words can express an idea, 
that the IP5° form is just the infinitive with pronominal prefixes (p. 
310). There is, therefore, no difference whatever between those who 
trace this form to the infinitive and myself. We agree quite; only I 
added this other statement, that ‘ the infinitive is a more abstract and 
indefinite form of the imperative.’ The imperative, the infinitive, and 
the P5° form I believe to be all closely allied; and that on two 
grounds—the first, their structure Sip, Sip, binpt ; the second, their 
use, these forms being very frequently interchanged the one with the 
other. 

The idea of futurity I believe to be implied in each, though it has 
not in all the same prominence. This Dr. Lee denies of the imperative 
‘ practically considered.’ But he admits that ‘the action implied, 
abstractly considered, must indeed be future to the command,’—and 
that is all Task. That is just the sort of futurity which, I think, is 
implied in the three forms of the imperative, the infinitive, and the 
future tenses, and which I endeavoured to trace through a variety of 
Hebrew idioms. Here, again, I must refer your readers to my former 
article, pp. 319-324, in which I think they will likewise find a suffi- 
cient reply to Dr. Lee’s strictures on some of the examples there ad- 
duced. 

‘ But,’ says Dr. Lee, ‘we have in the next page a better example 
than this in which to test the soundness of Mr. Weir’s theory. It is 
Job iii. 3, Perish the day in which I was born 13 "P38, let I to be 
born in it, Job going back in thought to a period preceding his birth.’ 
Dr. Lee’s remarks on the ‘to’ in to be born I pass over, as every 
reader must see at once that I did not intend, as Dr. Lee supposes, 
‘to elicit a future sense by means of this particle,’ but simply to give 
expression in the best way I could to the future sense already elicited. 
He goes on. ‘ But the most extraordinary thing of all is Mr. Weir’s 
making Job to utter this imprecation before he was born! Surely this 
is anew thing in the earth!’ And with this thought Dr. Lee is so 
pleased that he reverts to it in a subsequent part of his letter, ‘ How 
Mr. Weir could have allowed himself to make Job prophesy of his 
own calamities before he was born is to me a problem too difficult to 

solve.’ 
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solve.’ Now, I must say I do not grudge Dr. Lee or any one else a 
little amusement now and then; but, now that the Doctor’s laugh is 
over, I must take him seriously to account. 

First, then, I ask Dr. Lee on what ground he affirms that this ex- 
ample is a good one by which to test my theory or any theory." A 
good example, as it appears to me, is the example of a mode of con- 
struction of frequent occurrence. The more common the usage the 
greater its value in testing the theory which undertakes to explain 
such usages. Dr. Lee, however, seems to be of quite the opposite 
opinion. The rarer an example the more precious he deems it: and 
so this example from Job he lays hold of as quite a prize. 

But, after all, I do not see what Dr. Lee, consistently with his own 
principles, can object to my explanation of this passage. ‘238, I say, 
is future, because Job, in thought, goes back to a period preceding his 
birth, just according to the very principle which Dr. Lee is so resolved 
to claim and keep as his own peculiar property. If the Hebrew 
writers in general, even the meanest of them—the humblest prose 
scribe—had the liberty, as Dr. Lee maintains they all had, ‘ of placing 
themselves and their readers in times contemporary with the events of 
which they are treating,’ I cannot understand how so sublime a poet 
as Job should be chained within the narrow bounds of his own lifetime. 
If Moses can go back even to the Creation and look on, a spectator 
of the great transaction, why may not Job be allowed to go back in 
thought beyond the day of his birth ? 

But let us see what Dr. Lee himself makes of the passage. He 
would have us read, ‘ Perish the day in which I am born,’—that is, 
to use his own mode of expression, he makes Job prophesy of his own 
calamities on the day of his birth. Surely this is a new thing on the 
earth ! 

‘It will be unnecessary to examine the theory of Mr. Weir farther, 
as every portion of his article may be brought under one or other of 
the considerations offered above.’ Will it be believed that the portion 
of my article which Dr. Lee has omitted to notice, is just that in which 
the chief difficulties of the Hebrew syntax are grappled with—that in 
which I apply myself to explain the usages connected with the } con- 
versive—that on which I relied as the main foundation of my theory ? 
Though Dr. Lee has chosen to pass this over, I must be permitted to 
advert to its leading features. 

2. I therefore pass from the tenses viewed separately to the tenses 
viewed in combination. 

There are two formule to which the tense usages, when thus viewed, 
may be reduced. ‘Ihe one represents the mode of describing what is 
past, the other the mode of describing what is yet to be. The formule 


are— 1. Spp7"") TPH Ips, 
and 2. 3pp’"""") IPB) Ipp. 





4 In the corresponding passage, Jerem. xx. 14, ‘Cursed be the day in which I 
was born,’ we have not }3 Da but 3 TD. 


The 
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The theory which best explains these formule is the true theory of 
the Hebrew tenses. 

(1.) 3pa°"") pa spp. Let us attend first to Dr. Murphy’s ex- 
planation of this formula, then to Dr. Lee’s. According to the former, 
the Hebrew writer, beginning his narrative, has tlhe opening event 
before him in poiut of time, and therefore employs the anterior tense, 
i.e. he assumes an imaginary position somewhere between 7%P2 and 
IPB"), looking back on the event expressed by the former, and forward 
on that expressed by the latter. With Dr. Murphy’s explanation of 
‘IpE" I agree, but I do think it extremely unnatural to assign such an 
imaginary position to the writer. This will appear still more clearly 
by attending to what Dr. Murphy says of the last part of the formula 
PE-""1. It is used, he says, in the case of parallel or complementary 
events. ‘At the commencement of the event the mind is before it 
in point of time; but when it las stated part of it, it finds itself at the 
end, and therefore after it, and so has to use the retrospective tense to 
describe so much of it as has not yet been stated.’ His example is 
Gen. i. 5:—And God called 8}! the light Day, and the darkuess he 


called Night 8 wink, In the beginning of this sentence the his- 
torian is before the event he records in point of time: he therefore 
describes the calling of the light Day by the posterior tense. There- 
upon he suddenly changes his position, so as to stand in thought not 
ouly after the event thus described, but after another event connected 
with it—the calling of the darkness Night. How much more simple 
the explanation given in my former paper !—‘ And as for the darkness, 
he calls it Night,’—darkness being put in the beginning of the clause, 
because in emphatic contrast with light mentioned just before; and 
NP being in the present tense, because, by the very mention of dark- 
ness, the mind is fixed on it as a present thing, and on the act of calling 
it Night as a present act, rather than on the succession of that act, in 
point of time, to the act mentioned just before—the calling of the light 
Day. ‘That this explanation, which rests upon the precedence in place 
of sind, is the true explanation, is farther evident from this—that had 
this term not been put first and connected with }, we should have had for 
the verb, not 8} but 8}?', for which, on Dr. Murphy’s theory, there 
is no adequate explanation. 

Let us turn now to Dr. Lee’s explanation. ‘5 with him is a past 
tense, 1P5’ a present ; 4? he looks on as a kind of historical present, 
the speaker throwing himself back on the period of which he speaks ; 
and for 1P5"""") he accounts thus :—‘ We must not suppose, however, 
that the Hebrew writers never recur to the original time from which 
they set out. This they seem to do optionally, just as we find it done 
in the Greek and Latin historians.’ On this statement of Dr. Lee I 
made the following remark in my former article :—‘ To say that the 
Hebrew writers recur to their own times, just as the Greek and Latin 
historians do, is certainly a most extraordinary statement. Dr. Lee 
has given no explanation whatever of the real facts of the case. He has 
not hinted at the extreme regularity of the construction. He has given 
no 
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ho reason why the 7P5 form is employed only when separated from the 
connecting particle. He has left us to suppose that the Hebrew writers 
vary the use of the forms optionally, whereas, in almost every case, we 
are able to perceive and assign the reason of the change.’ To this 
objection Dr. Lee has given a reply, to which I beg the attention of 
your readers. They will find it at pp. 197, 198 of your last Number. 

With that reply before me, I again say ‘Dr. Lee has given no ex- 
planation whatever of the real facts of the case.’ He had appealed to 
the Greek and Latin historians ; now he abandons them, and makes his 
appeal to the New Testament. And what has he proved? What 
every one knows—that the present tense is often employed by the 
evangelists to describe past events. But surely Dr. Lee must perceive 
a marked distinction between this New Testament usage (which he 
rightly says is to be traced in all languages) and the Hebrew idiom. 
The thing to be explained is not the use of the present tense in the de- 
scription of past events, but the fact that the one tense, when so used, 
is connected with 1—the other is not. Why is the historical use of 
the tenses 3pp"""") Ip, and not tppa'--"") tppr? This is the thing 
to be accounted for ; and yet neither Dr. Ewald, nor Dr. Murphy, nor 
Dr. Lee, gives any real explanation of it. Dr. Lee does not even hint 
at such an explanation. He appeals to New Testament usage; but 
that usage corresponds as closely with the latter of these formule as 
with the former, and might therefore be as confidently appealed to were 
the Hebrew use of the tenses just the reverse of what it actually is. 

And yet Dr. Lee closes Ris remarks on this point thus :—‘ I con- 
clude, then, that whether my reasons here satisfy Mr. Weir or not, I 
think my facts as to the occurrence of this usage will prove too stabborn 
to be got rid of.’ To be sure they are. The usage Dr. Lee labours 
to establish every one admits, but then that is not the usage to be ex- 
plained. He has proved what needed no proof, and left untouched the 
real difficulty. He has not given even a passing hint on the connection 
of the } with the one tense and not with the other. This is the great 
peculiarity of the Hebrew historical style, and yet Dr. Lee does not 
attempt to account for it. 

The explanation I have given is very simple. Viewing 7? and 
PD’ as present and future tenses respectively, and applying the prin- 
ciple adverted to in a former part of this paper, we arrive at an easy 
and natural solution. The writer takes his stand in thought at the 
event he records. That event he regards not only as done, according 
to Ewald, but as done before his eyes; and therefore he employs the 
present tense. From the position thus assumed he looks forward on 
the events that follow; and therefore, in describing these events, he 
employs the future tense, and in such case the verbal form is conuected 
with the initial , to indicate its dependence upon the verb going before, 
and its futurity in relation to the act expressed by that verb. Should 
some other object, however, be brought prominently before the mind 
of the writer, so as to be viewed and spoken of as a present object, in 
that case the object thus placed before the mind’s eye is set down in the 
beginning of the clause, in close connection with the initial 1; and the 
position 
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position of the writer, in respect of time, being thus carried forward to 
that object, the future tense necessarily gives place to the present. The 
result is the same when the copulative is immediately followed, as it 
often is, by a particle, which itself expresses the succession in time, or, 


as in the case of Nd, indicates that there is no succession. See this more 
fully illustrated and explained in pp. 329-332 of your 8th Number. 


(2.) 3pp’""") 3pp) pa’. On the views just stated, the explanation 
of this formula, representing the use of the tenses in the description of 
future events, is not less simple. The object of which the writer speaks 
is, as usual, looked on as a present object; but the action affirmed of 
that object is yet to be done, therefore the future tense is employed. 
If, however, another action or series of actions follows the first, closely 
connected with it, then the present tense, in union with 1, is employed 
to denote this close connection and dependence; but if some other 
object be brought into prominent view, and therefore placed at the 
beginning of the clause, or if some particle be necessarily joined with 
the initial copulative, in such cases the time previously fixed is lost by 
the introduction of this new object or idea, and therefore the futurity 
of the series must be indicated anew by the employment of the future 
tense. See No. VIII., pp. 332-334. 

Let me notice the other explanations of this formula. According to 
Dr. Murphy, ‘the spectator, having observed or described the initial 
event, glances in imagination along the line of action to its close, and 
standing there contemplates the reverse event of the series as before 
the point of view, and therefore describes it by the anterior tense with 
the conjunction prefixed.? As an example, Dr. Murphy cites Joshua 
vi. 26, 723) DIP! WS, ‘ who goes to arise and has built,’ as he renders 
the passage. I cannot but think this view sadly wanting in simplicity 
and naturalness, I wish to describe a series of future events. I fix my 
mind on the initial event, and describe it as yet to be. This is natural ; 
but then to add that, in order to describe the other events of the series, 
I must suddenly change my position from its commencement to its 
close, and thus look at these subsequent events from a point of view 
opposite to that from which I viewed the first event of the series—this 
does seem a strange and unnatural device; and yet this explanation, or 
something like it, we must have recourse to, so long as the 7P5 form is 
supposed to involve the idea of past time, whether we call it the past, 
or the perfect, or the anterior tense. 

Dr. Lee, indeed, seems to explain the formula in a manner somewhat 
different. He says that ‘ the Hebrews, in common with some other 
nations of the East, often represent events, of the future occurrence of 
which they have no doubt, as having already taken place.’ But I cannot 
imagine that Dr. Lee himself is satisfied with this explanation. Every 
one must see it does not meet the case. Were the 1P5 form employed 
only occasionally and emphatically, when a future event is more than 
usually certain, then Dr. Lee’s explanation might be sufficient ; but the 
fact is that this tense is invariably employed in certain positions, with- 
out any regard to the certainty or uncertainty of the event described 
by 
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by it: and, on the other hand, it is never employed in other positions, 
however certain the event to be described. It were waste of time 
adducing examples of this. In describing a series of future events, the 
initial event is usually put in what Dr. Lee calls the present tense ; 
those which immediately follow, in the past. Will Dr. Lee affirm that 
the subsequent events in such a series are more certain than the first ? 
And again, when this order is broken in upon, and the P5° form re- 
sumed, will Dr. Lee affirm that this change of form is intended to in- 
dicate a lesser degree of certainty ? I must again say of this, as I have 
already said of another part of Dr. Lee’s system, that ‘ he has given 
no explanation whatever of the real facts of the case.’ 

On the theory which I have ventured to propose, every difficulty dis- 
appears. The future tense, with which the writer commences, indi- 
cates the futurity of the whole series ; the present, with 1, indicates the 
connection of its parts. This arrangement is broken only when some 
new object is brought prominently before the mind of the writer, in 
which case the futurity of the event connected with that object must be 
distinctly expressed. 

Dun. H. Werr. 

Manchester, August, 1850. 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 





The Interpretation attempted of the Phoenician Verses found in the 
Penulus of Plautus. By Witttam Beerston, of the Hon. 
Society of Lincoln’s Inn, and sometime of Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge. London, Cox, 1850. 


As it is probable that but few persons in this country devote any 
special attention to the study of Phoenician remains; and as it is cer- 
tain that an adequate acquaintance with Hebrew is the most indis- 
pensable, although not by any means the only linguistic requisite for 
their philological interpretation ; it will not appear at all irrelevant if 
we first inquire into Mr. Beeston’s attainments as a Hebraist : and the 
rather, as by so doing, the main question will be brought before a 
much wider, as well as more competent, tribunal. 

Fortunately Mr. Beeston has himself supplied ample means for this 
preliminary inquiry. He published, in the year 1843, Hieronymian 
Hebrew ; or, a Grammar of the Sacred Language on the System dis- 
closed by the Writings of Saint Jerome, 8vo. pp. 68. No title more 
attractive to our individual taste could have been easily devised. For, 
what could be more interesting, even in a merely historical point of 
view, than a systematic representation of the aspects under which the 
very greatest, and all but the only Hebraist in the whole range of the 
Fathers regarded the manifold grammatical phenomena of that lan- 
guage 
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guage so long ago as the fourth century? In the sanguine expecta- 
tion of finding in ‘ Hieronymian Hebrew’ a grammar of the language 
exactly as Jerome apprehended’ it—a kind of counterpart to Thiersch’s 
Grammar of the Homeric idiom—we ordered the work, on seeing its 
first announcement. We leave the reader to imagine our disappoint- 
ment on discovering that this promising title was only the fraudulent 
disguise of one of the very sorriest and commonest sketches of the 
Hebrew rudiments. The Hieronymian part of the bait turned out to 
be nothing whatever more than this passage, which we cite entire :— 

‘It [the Masoretie system] is recognised by St. Jerome in two passages of his 
writings. The first occurs in the commencement of his treatise De nominthus 
Hebraicis : Non statim ubicunque ex A, litera que apud Hebreos dicitur Aleph, 
&c. The other will be found in one of his episthes to Evagrius: Nec refert utrum 
Salem, an Salim nominetur,’ &. 

Two passages, indeed! Jerome’s mere name is mentioned on three 
other occasions ; but the work has not a rag of pretension to exhibit 
the grammatical system disclosed in his writings ; or, at any rate, not 
a whit more claim to do so than every other rudimentary Hebrew 
Grammar which follows the Masoretic punctuation. Further—as 
those who have only read Mr. Bosworth’s article, in the sixth Number 
of this Journal, must be aware—it would be a very ignorant presump- 
tion to suppose that the vocalisation of Hebrew, as it appears in any 
of the editions of Jerome’s works, is exactly and in all particulars con- 
formable to the Masoretic punctuation; and even if it were, or could 
be made so, Mr. Beeston does not adhere to it, even when it does 
agree with it: for, at p. 23, he decides that Kametz, in a compound 
syllable, should not have the sound of short 0; and he therefore calls 
that Haphal which other men call Hophal—when yet there is no doubt 
that Jerome, for example, pronounced b> hol, as we do. 

But as a mere rudimentary Hebrew Grammar also—apart from any 
Hieronymian pretensions —this is a wretched production, whose only 
novelties are egregious blunders, and blunders on points too, which 
might have been found more correctly stated in almost any one of the 
five hundred Hebrew Grammars which are said to be extant. Let us 
take a hurried glance at some of his doctrines. At p. 6 we read :— 

‘ Shewaw (:) is nothing but the marks, placed vertically, by which we intimate 
the pronunciation of vowels drawn asunder by disresis, asin A¢ra. Put under or 
over a letter, it directs that such letter must be separated in pronunciation from 
that which follows it, Thus M90° (Yi-r-m-yah), Jeremiah ; Dioy (Am-os) 
Amos,’ &c. Pe 

Now to say the least of it, it is evident from this that Mr. Beeston 
does not recognise the distinction between silent and vocal Sheva ; 
that he is ignorant of the elementary laws of the Hebrew syllable (e. g. 
that each syllable must begin with a consonant, and that the length of 
the vowel exercises a definite effect on simple and compound syljables) ; 
and that, with regard to his theory of Sheva being placed over the 
letter—which, as far as we are aware, is perfectly original—he has 
only mistaken the accent Zaqgef-qaton for Sheva! In the very next 
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‘ When a vowel-point and a shewaw are added to a letter, they exert their influence 
on the pronunciation separately. Thus DT (E-lo-him), &c. . . Shewaw, when 
applied to the letter kheth, will frequently divide it: thus Wn ( W-lak-ho-shech).’ 


The first remark is so curiously contrary to the received notions of 
the nature of tle Chatef vowels, that it can only be original ; and the 
absurdity of the separate influence of each element in those compounds 
may be almost termed ingenious. As to the other remark about 
Cheth, Mr. B. has only had the misfortune to use an indistinctly 
printed edition of Genesis ; for what he conceives to be a Sheva under 
that letter is only the accent Tifcha! to say nothing of the laws of the 
syllable again. The next paragraph informs us that it is dagesh which 
‘removes the point of yw from the right to the left horn, thus &, when 
the letter is ealled sin.’(!) All these Hieronymian novelties are on 
one and the same page of this work ; and it would be an endless task, 
as well as a sheer waste of time and space, to pursue this inquiry any 
further. But, lest it should be supposed that we have only noticed the 
theoretical portions of this Grammar (as some may consider them), it 
may suffice to add one example that comes most fairly within the 
region of facts. In the table of nominal suffixes he gives ‘2 as the 
suffix of the first person to a singular noun: there can be no question 
whether that is a mistake. 

If the reader admits the justice of the preceding remarks, and if he 
has formed anything like an adequate appreciation of the manifold 
difficulties which beset the interpreter of these Punic verses, he cannot 
but form a most unfavourable augury of Mr. Beeston’s success. As 
the geologist who attempts, from a few bones of some extinct ante- 
diluvian animal, to reconstruct the lost portions of its frame, and to 
define the precise place to which the ereature belonged in the series of 
its living congeners, ought to be profoundly versed in the structural 
peculiarities which distinguish each type of animals; so the interpreter 
of Phenician remains—for, notwithstanding the disparity of matter, 
there is no little analogy between the cases—ought to possess so sound 
and comprehensive a knowledge of the whole genius of Semitism, as 
to be able, from these scanty documents, to revive the lost language in 
its living proportions, and, at the same time that he allowed it to 
display peculiarities enough for an idiom, should be careful to preserve 
its essential harmony with its other sisters. Mr. Beeston, however, 
neither entertains our views of the difficulties of this task, nor of the 
attainments requisite to accomplish it. He mentions no other names 
of his predecessors in this inquiry than those of Bochart and Gesenius, 
and does not seem aware that Wex, Von Ewald, Movers, and Judas 
have each published their lucubrations on these difficult lines since the 
date of Gesenius’s great work. He is also content to adopt the text as 

he finds it in one single edition (that of 1472), although so much has 
been done by Gesenius, and especially by Wex, to collect the readings 
of all the MSS. in one conspectus. ‘Thus he -has evidently been as 
little indebted to his predecessors in this walk, as we have shown him 
to have been in his Hebrew Grammar ; and the consequences are the 
same in both cases. The man who cannot compile a meagre outline 
of 
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of the Hebrew accidence with even tolerable accuracy, is of course led, 
by the very difficulties and conjectural nature of this attempt, to 
break the Semitic Priscian’s head with the most reckless audacity. 
He shows the. quality of his scholarship in his interpretation of the 
very first line. For he reads myth, and resolves it into MXN); 
although even Gesenius had justly remarked that the Hebrew syntax 
cannot allow x) to occupy that place, as it is only an enclitic. Then 
he reads p1315x, although Bochart saw that that should be pyy>y—a 
form of the common i"7¥—and all the best moderns have followed 
him. But these are only trifles to what comes next. He discovers, 
namely, that stcorathi consists of ‘a verb in the conjugation shaphel 
or shiphel,’ and of ‘M8 (a pronoun of the first person singular, invented 
by him, which he also recognises in two other places of these lines) ; 
and he writes this in Hebrew thus: ‘N¥ 81?¥. Now, to say nothing 
about the causative force of this conjugation, nor of its existence in 
Pheenician, it is enough to observe that, if “pw is a verb in Shafel, 
it is in the ¢hird person singular of the perfect : so that we have here 
the absolutely monstrous combination of discordant persons in the verb 
and its subject—and that subject a pronoun! We have, in fact, a 
concord like ‘28303! It is useless, after this, to mention that he 
sometimes even ¢ransposes the two nouns belonging together in state 
construct, or to enumerate any of his other freaks. We regret, how- 
ever, that we have no space to give his translation of these lines, 
together with the Latin version found in Plautus, and the version 
lately given by Von Ewald. He would be a grave man, indeed, who 
could preserve his gravity when he compared them. We also regret 
being obliged to leave unnoticed some of the merely incidental general 
statements which this tract contains. Let it suffice to warn the reader 
who is curious in such things, that we have here but gathered a few 
grapes of the vintage. 


Brief Outline of the Study of Theology. By Dr, Frrepricu 
SCHLEIERMACHER. ‘Translated from the German by WILLIAM 
Farrer, LL.B. Edinburgh: T. T. Clark, 12mo., 220 pp. 1850. 


The translator of the above-mentioned work dedicates the result of 
his labours to Dr. Pye Smith. When we saw that respected name 
in connection with that of Schleiermacher, we exclaimed, ‘ What fel- 
lowship is there between English congregationalism and German 
theology ? between the orthodoxy of Homerton and the enterprising 
thought of Berlin University?’ It is true, as the translator remarks, 
that no adherence to the system of the author is implied either on 
the part of the translator or his venerable friend to whom he dedicates 
the work. We wonder, nevertheless, whether the authorities at 
Homerton wish their disciples to tread in the footsteps of the great 
German divine ; whether they are desirous that some of the ‘ churches 
and congregations ’ should be indulged with Schleiermacher’s elaborated 
thoughts. But we proceed to answer the inquiry, Are we to thank 
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Mr. Farrer for his translation? We will hazard an affirmative reply, 
though we confess to some misgivings. 

The ‘ outline’ is the work of a gigantic mind. It is comprised in a 
space comparatively small, but the amount of matter is perfectly over- 
whelming. It is incomparably the most suggestive work we ever 
read. Every sentence is a mine of thought. In fact, Schleiermacher 
saw that theology embraced every energy of the human mind, com- 
mencing in the inner life, gathering men into communities, and 
extending a cumulative influence over the coming centuries. He was 
not satisfied to go over the old routine, or to adhere to the text-books 
which have served their turn for successive generations, but drew out 
a plan for widening the study in every direction. He would make 
each theologian an investigator; he would teach every student self- 
reliance ; he would say to all, Be no longer children, but men. Hence 
he allows nothing to be taken for granted, and the very modes of 
arriving at truth are themselves to undergo the sifting process. His 
ultimate object is practical theology as applicable to church-guidance : 
but ere we come to this, how many steps are to be built up and secured. 
We may illustrate this. Let us change the theological professor into 
a teacher of navigation, and church-guidance into ship-guidance. He 
does not at once explain the compass and Hadley’s sextant, nor does he 
show in his first chapter how to find the hour of the day by observa- 
tions of a star’s altitude: we must go back to plane-geometry and the 
properties of the circle, to the construction of telescopes, the laws 
of optics, and the manufacture of flint-glass and crown. Nay, he will 
have us know the development of the theory of navigation, and the 
history of every eminent sailor. 

It may be conceived that this little book of compressed paragraphs 
stimulates to enormous activity of research. This seems to be its 
leading merit. It points out where a man may most profitably direct 
new labours. It maps out the whole field of theology, and shows 
almost at a glance where the tracks are well beaten, where the country 
is comparatively unexplored. One or two of his paragraphs, taken at 
random, will explain our meaning :— 

‘ Every one who wishes to make himself master of a particular discipline in its 
whole extent, must make it his object to sift and to supplement what others have 
already accomplished therein. —p. 98. 

‘ There is no such thing as a knowledge with regard to Christianity, so long as 
men—instead of endeavouring, on the one hand, to understand the essential nature 
of Christianity in its contrast to other modes of faith and other churches ; and on 
the other, to understand the essential nature of religion and of religious com- 
munities in connexion with the other activities of the haman mind—content them- 
selves with a merely empirical mode of apprehension.’—p. 99. 

His remark on the extent of historical investigation is not flattering 
to the easy-chair student :— 

‘If we take into consideration how many auxiliary branches of knowledge are 
required to follow out the different branches of Church history, it is manifest that 
this department of labour is of infinite extent.’—p. 157. 

The main characteristic of the work before us, and that which im- 
presses itself on every part thereof, is the priority given to the study of 
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philosophical theology. He gives to what he calls historical theology 
(in which he includes dogmaties as well as ecclesiastical history) a 
claim to be the body of Christianity ; but to the former he assigns the 
office of ascertaining the pure expression of the idea of Christianity. 
In fact, his mode of answering the question, ‘ What is Christianity ?” is 
one that wears quite an original aspect to the English reader. In our 
‘bodies’ of divinity we start with the ultimate facts of a great First 
Cause and the relation of the creature to the Creator, and speedily ad- 
vance to that objective revelation which we readily admit may be 
conceived to have been given by God to man. In general we take 
the Apostle’s Creed as the ‘trunk-line,’ (if we may borrow a railway 
technicality,) and the propositions that may swell the twelve articles 
into thirty-nine are so many branches. Calvin’s ‘ Institutes,’ Arch- 
bishop Usher’s ‘ Body of Divinity,’ Pearson’s inestimable book on the 
Creed, (the latter of necessity,) proceed on this homely plan. The 
German divine, whether professedly or not, gives inspiration a low 
place in his system, and attributes to the human mind the ‘ critical’ 
faculty of discovering the idea of Christianity. He proposes to take 
the various modifications of religious faith at present in existence as 
bearing testimony somewhat contradictory, to aid the inquirers. We 
subjoin his own enunciation of the problem :— 

‘ It admits of being defined critically by comparing that which, in Christianity, 


as historically given, with those antitheses by virtue of which it is possible for 
religious communities to be different one from another.’—p. 104. 


In fact, the essential notion of Christianity is to be discovered from 
the developments which have taken place by the efforts of the human 
mind acting during a succession of ages. ‘The religious communities 
are presumed to differ among themselves, to progress with time and 
consequent intellectual modification, but to ‘retain a certain unity 
with regard to this notion.’ It is not our fault if the technology of 
the professor is rather obscure. In fact we should not add to the 
obscurity if we may be allowed to translate his problem into the lan- 
guage of algebraical analysis. 

Let x, the independent variable, represent the element of time; y, 
the dependent variable, will represent developed doctrine. This is 
obviously a function of x. Suppose F (xy) to be an unknown function 
of x and y. Let this be the idea of Christianity which is sought. 
Every religious system will be represented by a differential equation, 
involving x and y. The critical process alluded to by the Professor 
will correspond to the algebraic process of eliminating the differential 
= and discovering by integration an explicit form of 
F (xy). 

Let the mathematical reader judge whether an idea of this kind was 
not working in the Professor’s brain. In fact, we have anticipated in 
ulgebraical terms the following theological language :— 


‘ It will be necessary to lay down a formula expressive of the peculiar, essential 
character of Christianity, and, connecting it with that which is characteristic in 
other religious communities, to take it up, under the said notion, in the way of 
generalization.’—p. 109. 
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We are here reminded of the peculiar technology employed by 
Schleiermacher. We know not whether to pronounce it a fault or an 
excellence that he rigidly avoids the terms of Scripture. His language 
is throughout that of science, implying that divine things are brought 
to a scientific test. We believe that in Germany such a mode of pro- 
cedure has its advantages in reasoning with those whose belief is not 
founded on the writings of apostles and prophets, but of philosophers 
and metaphysicians. Moreover, the German language is wonderfully 
adapted to this enunciation of subtle thought; but, with all deference 
to the translator, we must avow that English is buta sorry medium to 
convey it to us. We often wished that he had used the dialect of 
Athanasius; as assuredly whosoever attempts to utter Anglicé these 
compound words, expressive of yet more compounded thought, is rg 
avaywwokdrre BapBapos. 

We have two formidable objections to bring against Schleiermacher, 
which are quite sufficient to hinder our recommending his work to 
orthodox readers: first, with regard to his theory of development ; 
and secondly, to his low estimate of the Old Testament. We might 
add also his idea of the unsettledness of the New Testament canon, 
which his rejection of the first epistle to ‘Timothy (see page 25) abun- 
dantly illustrates. With regard to development, we were ignorant 
that Protestantism admitted the principle. ‘ Where,’ we ask, ‘ is the 
developing authority?’ Mr. Newman has pleaded consistently, and 
honestly told us what the Cuurcu has invented. His book is, in fact, 
the most unanswerable argument against Romanism which has ever 
fallen into our hands, simply because we deny the developing power. 
Mr. N.’s arguments thereby become suicidal; and Schleiermacher’s 
principle would be equally suicidal to Protestantism. Make doctrine 
a function of time (to revert to our algebraical illustration), and, 
primitive or normal, Christianity can no longer be a perfect guide. 

With regard to the Old Testament, it is because we regard the New 
as its legitimate development, where He wielded the developing power 
who said, ‘I came not to destroy, but to fulfil,’ that we bow to its 
inspired claims to our allegiance. It is not because it is occasionally 
quoted (as Dr. S. hints, p. 140) that we are to study it, but because 
it is the word of truth and the power of God; because those Scriptures 
are ‘they which in every page testify of Christ.’ 

The translator has evidently had to cope with enormous difficulties, 
which he has mastered with extraordinary skill. 


Taree Essays: The Reunion and Recognition of Christians in 
the Life to come ; The Right Love of Creatures and of the Creator ; 
Christian Conversation. By JounSuerrarp. London: Jackson 
and Walford. 12mo., 236 pp. 1850. 


Tne great recommendation of the above essays lies in their unpre- 
tending character. The author forewarns his readers not to expect 
any original strokes of genius, or any brilliant discoveries in theological 
science. He says in his preface, ‘That nothing new, properly speak- 
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ing, may be here elicited or adduced ; and that he is only encouraged 
by the belief that, within a certain circle, old truths and hopes dis- 
cussed. by one known and remembered, may have kinder welcome and 
more indulgent acceptance than as if treated of by a stranger’s pen. 
Such is his excuse for publishing thoughts to the defects of which 
he is unfeignedly sensible.’ With this previous warning we have read 
the little volume, not without pleasure and profit. The author’s 
views are always scriptural and safe. His own mind is clear and fully 
determined in regard to the subjects on which he treats. His rea- 
soning is close and consecutive, and all his points made out to our 
entire satisfaction. In fact, we never read a book that more com- 
pletely disarmed all criticism. We feel as if we had been taking a 
quiet walk with a sober sensible friend whose conversation abounded 
in good sense and whose ideas followed one another with a regular ~ 
flow. The tone of his voice might be occasionally monotonous, and 
we might be glad of a turn in the road to give variety to our ex- 
cursion; but we liked our friend well, and were sorry to say adieu. 
The first essay on future mutual recognition has the most pretending 
title of the three. We are not sorry to see this truth enforced, as 
there are many to whom it is not so obvious as we have been always 
accustomed to think it. We have long been in the habit of declaring 
publicly our belief in the ‘resurrection of the body’ and the ‘com- 
munion of saints.’ To infer mutual recognition seems therefore quite as 
legitimate as to deduce from the fifth proposition of the first book of 
Euclid that an equilateral triangle is also equiangular. However is- 
angelic we shall be, to use a word of Mr. Sheppard’s coinage, our 
personal identity cannot disappear, and scarcely less the faculty of 
personal identification. We assume, therefore, that we are raised the 
same beings as heretofore, and with a recognizable aspect. And if 
there is a communion of saints, this mutual identification will be one of 
its first features. 

It is curious, however, to see how carefully the essayist cuts his 
parallels and prepares his approaches. He exhausts his subject most 
laboriously, and brings a great array of scripture-proofs to demonstrate 
in succession a future life, the existence of a church on earth, the 
future resurrection, the heavenly assemblage, &c. We find no fault 
with this. There are many readers (we will scarcely say thinkers) 
to whom this will be most useful. But this species of warfare, where 
the enemy does not make his appearance, has a species of Woolwich 
Common dulness in comparison of the excitements of a real battle- 
field. 

In the second essay, the subject is of a practical character. The 
love of God is a topic on which too much can never be said. But the 
more important a subject is fur enforcement from the pulpit, the more 
difficult is it to bring to bear a sufficient amount of original thought 
to make a new essay desirable, and for the reason that the mine has 
been already worked out. The humblest missionary may command 
attention by his account of a newly-discovered tribe in the interior of 
Africa ; the most illiterate sailor may interest us with what he saw 
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within a few degrees of the pole; shipwrecks and captivity have 
annals that need not an accomplished annalist ; but it requires a lofty 
genius to astonish the world with an old pulpit-theme. We were 
pleased, however, to find a novel, and so far, an exciting, feature in the 
treatment. The author conceives himself to be listening to the in- 
structions of an unfallen being. 

‘I come, says the stranger, from the small planet which your astronomers have 
named Ceres ; one of those happy worlds into which evil has not entered. Among 
its joyful inhabitants the law of love is universally obeyed.’ 

This is perhaps an original stroke: but the author is puzzled to 
invest him with much more than mundane wisdom. After all, he is 
listening to himself. Like the disputant who was in his dream van- 
quished by a rival’s arguments, which were, in fact, the productions of 
his own brain, our author supplies the revelations of the planet Ceres 
from the stores of the planet Terra. And so we find it. Beyond 
claiming a retentive memory and a capacity of enlarged judgment, he 
is very like one of us. In fact (p. 186), he implies that he has read 
Boswell’s ‘ Life of Johnson,’ and most of the information which he 
gives is drawn from sound old Puritan divines. 

The last essay, that on Christian conversation, comes, as we think, 
within a more practicable range. It does not tread, like the first, in 
the region of dogmatic theology ; nor, like the second, borrow a theme 
from the pulpit; but taking up a subject which, strictly speaking, 
belongs to neither, is more likely to convey lively and agreeable 
instruction. It is the philosophy of the tea-table, and shows in an en- 
gaging manner how Christians in their mutual intercourse may convey 
mutual improvement. ‘The author guards against the common faults 
of religious conversation, whereby it too often degenerates into cant, 
or, by being abruptly intermingled with untimely jests or common- 
places, may defeat its own object. 

On the whole, we gladly recommend this book. It does not pretend 
to assist theologians, but it abounds in common sense and clear views of 
Scripture that will serve to supply most useful meditation to a large 
class of those who attend perhaps an intelligent ministry, but have not 
leisure to extend their studies beyond that range of topics to which the 
pulpit is confined. To such readers this book will serve to gather 
into unity some of their scattered ideas. 

We subjoin a paragraph on Love, which we think a very fair 
example of our author’s style :— 

‘You know how diversely the sentiment is modified through this gradation of 
instances, and how truly it may be styled in many respects another, though in one 
respect the same. If you love a flower, or tree, or fountain, the sentiment is only 
that of pleasure and admiration at beauty in this work of God, and perhaps some 
refreshment from it; if a fine statue or painting, there is mingled a gratification in 
witnessing the imitative skill conferred on man. In loving a gentle and docile 
bird, or a handsome and faithful dog, your sentiment involves fondness—care to 
protect—pity when it suffers. Love to the infants or children of others partakes 
the same qualities, but with a totally different and far higher feeling, of concern 
as to the capacities, perils, and hopes of their nature; while in love to your own 
child there is associated with all this the tender sense of a oneness wholly peculiar. 
Gratitude for kindnesses, or for reciprocal affection, often enters deeply, as years 
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go on, into this parental love, and it is not excluded even from your love to that 
sagacious animal who would do his master good offices if he could, and sometimes 
has done so. Whereas in love to a depraved and wretched outcast, gratitude, 
fondness, esteem, are alike impossible; and compassion for a being who casts away 
its own capability of happiness is the only emotion of which such love consists. 
But the grateful emotion becomes far stronger and more elevated between equals, 
friends, and partners. In filial love (when it is what it ought to be) respect and defer- 
ence more largely mingle with grateful and confiding affection ; and those qualities 
are yet more dominant, if not exclusively manifested, in deferential esteem for a just 
and kind superior, or loyal attachment to a beneficent sovereign. Lastly, in love 
to the great Author of your being, the sentiments of pity and solicitude, as well as 
of fondness or familiarity, are totally excluded; while those of awe and veneration 
combine with profound gratitude for countless benefits, and udmiring homage to 
unsearchable perfection.’ 


Standard Library of British Divines. The Works of John Owen, 
D.D. Edited by the Rev. Witt1am H. Gootp. With a Life of 
Owen. By the Rev. A. Toomson, B.A. Johnstone and Hunter, 
London and Edinburgh. 1850. 


Tue first volume of Messrs. Johnstone and Hunter’s great enterprise 
has at length appeared. We wondered greatly at the low price at 
which they proposed to give a new edition of Owen’s works, and our 
wonder is only increased when we look at the handsome octavo before 
us, at its paper, printing, and external costume. The publishers have 
faithfully kept their promise—‘ good edition,’ ‘ large type,’ ‘ good paper.’ 
Sixteen volumes of such elegant workmanship for three guineas is verily 
the cheapest of intellectual luxuries; and we rejoice, both for the sake 
of the churches as well as the publishers, that they have received three 
thousand subscribers to their scheme. 
But mere cheapness and material beauty are not enough to commend 
a reprint of the works of Owen; we desiderate revision and accuracy. 
The productions of this theological Titan have long been disfigured by 
numerous and grievous blunders ; and the last edition (London, 1826) 
literally swarms with them. We have for many years been alternately 
amused and angry as we read its Greek quotations; nor is the Latin 
much superior. Indeed the editor, Mr. Russell, shrunk from the duty 
of verifying the quotations, and formally confesses his incompetency 
and unwillingness to correct the barbaric Greek. But the editor of 
Johnstone and Hunter’s reissue braces himself for the laborious task. 
We have ample faith in his ability and honesty ; and his preface, 
modest and businesslike, is proof of his zeal in the work, which, like 
a hearty scholar and divine, he welcomes as one of love. ‘The first 
volume of this Edinburgh edition contains the well-known treatise on 
the ‘ Person of Christ.’ We turned at once to its preface, as printed 
in the last London edition, and to the first Greek quotation that met 
our eye, and we found that the editor of the reissue before us has 
printed it in his edition with no less than twelve different corrections 
of twelve scandalous blunders, and that ina citation only occupying six 
lines. Such scholarly accuracy, added to its cheapness, surely makes 
this last edition a permanené benefit to the Christian ministry and all 
students of the Puritan theology. Again, in the first Greek quotation 
of 
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of any length which occurs in the same preface, there are eight various 
blunders in the last London edition corrected by Mr. Goold in the pre- 
sent volume ; and we have no doubt that these specimens are indices to 
the character of the two editions. We must again add that the terms 
of the prospectus are fully realized in the first volume of the issue: the 
work is ‘ unexceptionably good and unprecedentedly cheap.’ 

We are not called upon in such a case as this to speak of Owen’s 
theology, as another occasion may present itself. Our province is simply 
to pronounce upon the character of this new edition of his multifarious 
treatises. We cannot omit, however, to notice the record of his life 
and labours prefixed to this volume. Mr. Thomson has a thorough and 
cordial appreciation of Owen’s character, position, genius, struggles, 
and achievements. The memoir is quite captivating ; and though it is 
based principally on Orme’s, it has all the freshness, piquaney, and 
charm of an original production. The various scenes of Owen’s life 
are depicted with graceful fidelity, and the many foul insinuations 
heaped on the Puritan Vice-Chancellor are easily and admirably re- 
butted. The memoir is too short, however, to do any thing like justice 
to Owen’s numerous works: the literary sketches which Mr. Thomson 
has drawn are faulty only through their brevity. Mr. Thomson has 
set in a clear light what were Owen’s views of church government—that 
they were by no means strictly Congregational, nor fully Presbyterian, 
but akin in many points to both these forms of ecclesiastical order and 
fellowship. ‘The leading characteristics of Owen’s mind, as embodied 
in his theology, are also truthfully delineated ; and instructive matter 
on many collateral topics is elegantly blended with the narrative. ‘The 
biography, like the engraved portrait preceding it, is a happy and 
faithful likeness. 

In one word, Owen was a mighty man, with an elephantine mind, 
somewhat massive and unwieldy, but at the same time overpowering 
and irresistible from its very bulk and energy. Occasionally entangled 
in a sophism of his own creation, he rudely bursts the fetter, all uncon- 
scious of its existence. He is only weak when he ventures into the 
field of critical literature, where, most surprisingly, he is at once bewil- 
dered and paralysed. But in his own chosen domain, he scarce feels 
he is crushing an argument when his weighty logic falls upon it. When 
he plays wittily with an antagonist, his attempted gentleness is terrible 
in its aspect. His slightest pat is death to his victim. And though his 
system of theology is not invulnerable at all points, nor in all its 
elements self-consistent, still it is a noble structure—formed like the 
ancient altar of unhewn stones, but firm, compact, and well propor- 
tioned. What better mental discipline than to read and master Owen’s 
scheme of Christianity! His writings on practical and experimental 
theology are rich and pure—the product of a simple faith and a tried 
and holy spirit. And we cannot but regard the revival of an interest 
in his writings as an auspicious omen in these.days of ‘ rebuke and 
blasphemy,’ when a conceited and paradoxical philosophy lifts its 
vaunting brow, and arrogantly questions the reality and advantage of 
that Revelation, whose claims none could better defend, whose doctrine 
none 
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none more clearly and fully understood, and whose laws none more 
cordially and humbly followed, than this ‘light and glory’ of the 
Cromwellian era. Were the Theology of Owen fully studied, under- 
stood, and appreciated by the younger ministry, the glare and tinsel of 
superficial sermonizing would vanish from our pulpits, and flashy 
oratory, so innocent of all good effect, would be replaced by eloquent 
divinity and solid instruction. 


Biographical Notices of some of the most distinguished Jewish Rabbies, 
and Translations of some portions of their Commentaries, and other 
Works, with illustrative Introduction and Notes. By SAMUEL 
Turner, D.D. New York. 


Tus is a valuable little work, and we are somewhat to blame in not 
having sooner introduced it to the notice of our readers. The author is 
a most distinguished Biblical scholar, who has produced some works 
of great value, but less known on this side the Atlantic than they 
deserve to be. This is doubtless owing to their not possessing that 
popular character which booksellers require in the works they reprint ; 
while it must be admitted that American books, not reprinted, are all 
but inaccessible to those who most need them, on account of the high 
price at which they are offered in this country, It is an impression 
that a large demand might be created for the productions of the Ame- 
rican press in Biblical and educational literature, were arrangements 
made for supplying them at a price not materially larger than that for 
which they are furnished in America. Original works of this kind 
are not cheap even there, and can the less bear the heavy additional 
charge at which they are offered to the English reader. ‘The present 
author’s excellent Companion to Genesis, which is priced at one dollar 
in Roorbach’s Bibliotheca Americana, costs or did cost 8s., or nearly 
two dollars, in London. 

The author of the work before us expresses his conviction that 
for any probable success in labouring for the salvation of Israel, it 
is essentially necessary to obtain some knowledge of the state of 
Judaism in the world, of its leading articles of religious belief, and of 
the principles and views advanced in the works of their standard 
authorities :-— 

‘ The intelligent Christian missionary to the Jews will not content himself with a 
general acquaintance with the Hebrew Bible. Some knowledge of their Rabbinical 
works is indispensable, both for his own respectable standing among them, and also 
that he may be able to develop inconsistencies with the revealed law, and erroneous 
principles, whereby prejudice is strengthened, and religious blindness perpetuated. 
And here the Church of Christ has generally been, and is now, ina very great 
degree, deficient. The writings of learned Jews are sealed books to the great mass 
of the Christian clergy ; and it may be presumed that this is true also of some of 
those whose ministrations are especially directed towards their conversion, 


In harmony with these considerations, and with the view of facili- 
tating in some slight measure an acquaintance with Jewish commen- 
tary, this little work has been produced. ‘The first portion of the 
volume is occupied with very interesting biographical notices of 
Jarchi, 
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Jarchi, Judah Hallevi, Aben Ezra, Maimonides, David Kimchi, Abar- 
hanel, and Saadias the Gaon. This is succeeded by different Com- 
mentaries on Isaiah ix.; on Isaiah lii. 13-liii. ; on Hosea i.-ii. 1; on 
Daniel ix. 24~27; and on particular passages—and the work closes 
with extracts from the Yad and the Moreh Nevochim of Maimonides, 

Our sense of the value and importance of this work is shown by our 
having appropriated a considerable space in the present Number to 
the reproduction of that portion of the specimen commentaries which 
refers to Isaiah lii. 13-liii. ‘The most essential importance of becoming 
acquainted with the Jewish views on this portion of Scripture will, we 
are certain, be recognised by every reader, and will secure for this 
specimen of the work an almost eager perusal—the passage being one 
which is almost always the first that comes under consideration in any 
discussion with Jews, and a natural anxiety is generally felt to know 
how they can fail to recognise the Messiah Jesus in ‘the man of 
sorrows and acquainted with grief.’ 

We sincerely trust that Dr. Turner may find adequate encourage- 
ment to persevere in his endeavours to induce Christian scholars and 
divines to cultivate a larger acquaintance with Hebrew literature. 


Tne Four Gospels Combined ; or the Life of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, as narrated by the Four Evangelists. Being a 
Chronological Arrangement of the Gospels accurding to Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John, in the words of Holy Scripture according to 
the Authorized Version, and omitting repetitions only. 12mo. 
London. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


Tue design of this publication is to present one continuous narrative 
of the life of Christ, without deviating from the words of Scripture. 
This is a less easy task than it may seem to many, and has been 
repeatedly attempted with various success. That task seems in the 
present instance to have been skilfully and most carefully executed, 
with results which will leave few readers unsatisfied. It may be sup- 
posed that in combining the four books it would be necessary to intro- 
duce connecting words or sentences so frequently, as to affect the 
identity of the original narratives: but this, the author assures us, has 
not been the case :— 

‘It is so entirely otherwise, that, although the chain of the separate narratives 
has been broken and linked together again in more than 1800 places, the only 
additions necessary to maintain the connection are the following :—The words or, 
in, it, her, him, and them have been introduced once only ; the word the has been 
inserted twice; the word they, four times; the word he, six times; the word and 
twenty-three times. ; " 

‘In the exposition of the parable of the Sower, the singular number is used by 
Matthew, and the plural by Mark and Luke; in combining them it was necessary 
to assimilate them in this respect. Matthew mentions two men possessed with 
devils coming out of the tombs; Mark and Luke confine their narratives to one 
man only. Continuity has been preserved by introducing the words one of them. - 

‘ By interrupting the words of one Evangelist to introduce those of another, 
a pronoun has in a few instances been removed so far from its antecedent as to 
produce obscurity. This has occurred seven times, and has been obviated by 
repeating the antecedent noun (in a parenthesis) after the pronoun.’ 

These 
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These are the only interpolations, and they are distinguished by 
being printed in italics. It will be imagined by many that much of 
the text must in this operation be omitted. On this point, we are 
assured, that not a single word in ‘ either Gospel ’ has been intentionally 
or knowingly omitted, unless the same, or a synonymous, or more 
comprehensive word has been found in another Gospel and adopted. 
We must confess, however, that we are somewhat surprised to learn 
that the omission of all the repetitions reduces the combined length 
of the four Gospels by about one eighth only. The words omitted in 
the Book of John, as being comprised in the other Gospels, are equal 
to only fourteen verses, or a sixty-third part of the whole book. 


The Annotated Paragraph Bible: containing the Old and New 
Testaments according to the Authorized Version, arranged in 
Paragraphs and Parallelisms; with Explanatory Notes, Pre- 
faces to the several Books, and an entirely new selection of Re- 
ferences to Parallel Passages. Part I. The Pentateuch. London. 
The Religious Tract Society. 1850. 

Tus will probably be found one of the most useful and important 

undertakings of the Religious Tract Society, which has now become 

quite as mucha Religious Book Society. The present work is founded 
upon the ‘ Paragraph Bible’ of the same Society, and the difference 
between the two is indicated in the difference of title. The present 
work is ‘ Annotated,’ and the ‘ Paragraph Bible’ is not. Other 
differences that we note are, that the introductions to the several books 
are somewhat extended, that the sections are more distinctly marked, 
and that the marginal references are given in a side-column, instead 
of being set at the foot of the page, where it was no easy matter to 
find the particular reference required. 

In the Explanatory Notes, which form the distinctive feature of this 
work, it is stated that— 

‘ The chief objects have been to give improved readings where the present trans- 

lation appears incorrect or faulty—to elucidate what is difficult or obscure-—to bring 

out the true meaning and force of the text—to illustrate the language of sacred 
writers by references to the manners, custous, geography, and history of the 
countries and of the times in which the events of the Bible occurred—to show the 
harmony and mutual connection subsisting between different parts of the inspired 
writings, and the progressive development of Divine truth—and, in short, in every 
practicable way, so far as the limits would allow, to promote the right under- 
standing of the Scriptures. In order to do this, the help of the most judicious 

Biblical critics and commentators has been diligently sought; and the endeavour 

has been to give in a small compass—in a condensed, but at the same time con- 

venient and popular form—the substance of what the learning and piety of suc- 
cessive ages have contributed to the elucidation of the word of God.’ 


So far as we are able to judge from the portion before us, this 
description of the Notes is fully substantiated by the contents. 
They are very concise, as well as careful and judicious, and rarely 
incorrect. It must have been exceedingly difficult to compress so 
much information within the narrow compass of these Notes; and, 
upon the whole, the work seems to us rather under than over-annotated. 
This 
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This will, however, be regarded by many asa merit in this age of 
over-doing ; and, as the work stands, it will undoubtedly form, when 
completed, one of the most serviceable editions of the Bible which has 


been produced. This was what has been intended, and the intention 
has been fully realized. 


Objections to the Doctrine of Israel’s Future Restoration to Palestine, 
National Pre-eminence, ete. With an Appendix on the Ten Tribes 
and the Future Destinies of the World and the Church. By Epwarp 
Swaine. Second Edition. London; Jackson and Walford. 1850. 
Pp. xvi.-163. 

Tuis little work is deserving of more attention than many larger books 

of greater pretension. It is evidently the production of a devout mind 

well acquainted with revealed truth. The arguments in favour of the 
restoration and national supremacy of the Israelites have always ap- 
peared to us unsatisfactory, and we commend this small but well-consi- 
dered treatise to the study of those who are inclined to favour these 
arguments. It is well that they should see what can be advanced on 
both sides of this contested question. The modesty of Mr. Swaine 
contrasts favourably with the confidence of writers on the other side. 

We cannot help remarking, that the spirit of many of the advocates of 

millenarian opinions is unworthy of the careful student of Scripture, 

who is sincerely desirous of knowing the will of God. Mr. W.S. 

Chauncy, in the contemptuous spirit of his party, has remarked that 

* to notice the objections which have beeu made against a mass of evi- 

dence so vast and detailed as is furnished on this subject in the Scrip- 

tures, must appear futile to all who bestow a due attention on their 
perusal’ ( Unaccompl. Prophecy, p. 96): nevertheless, we assure him 
that the objections of Mr. Swaine deserve more consideration than he 
and his party seem disposed to admit. The reasons assigned for object- 
ing to Israel’s restoration to Palestine are thus stated in the author’s 

Introduction :— 

‘1. Because unsupported by the New Testament. 2. Because at variance with 
the genius of Christianity. 38. Because the allusions in the New to the language of 
the Old Testament, and the use made of those allusions, are opposed to it. 4. Because 
there are phrases, terms, and passages in the Old Testament, which cannot be taken 
literally, or without qualification ; and which yet have an equal claim to be so taken 
with the phraseology adduced in support of a literal restoration; while the literal 
meaning of others is negatived, some by the New Testament authority, and some by 
the mode of their collocation, or by the sense expressly attached, or otherwise attach- 
ing to them. 5. Because there was only one prophet (Malachi) after the last re- 
formation of Nehemiah until the Christian era, and he does not predict any future 
deliverance of the Jewish nation; thus leaving us to conclude that the predictions 
of former prophets were fulfilled, as to their literal import, on the return from 
Babylon, and the subsequent prosperity, and therefore had no reference to the pre- 
sent dispersion. 6. Because the doctrine is encumbered with certain difficulties 
which are not necessary to be encountered, because obviated by an interpretation 
more simple and more in harmony with the general tenor of the word of God, than 
that upon which the said doctrine is built. The difficulties are of three kinds. 
(1.) Arising from the magnitude of the events uecessarily implied. (2.) Arising 
from the ordinary course of things. (3.) Arising from the apparent contradiction 
to Scripture testimony which the doctrine involves. 7. Because the doctrine is 
fruitless 
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fruitless of good, and prolific of bad effects on the public mind in general, and on 
the minds of the Jews in particular.’ 

Seldom does the author mention a writer by name, either for con- 
firmation or confutation ; but he gives as thorough an examination of 
the Scriptural argument as his limited space will permit. From some 
allusions, he seems to be imperfectly acquainted with the literature of 
the question. For instance, in p. 123, he recommends certain articles 
in the Congregational Magazine, in which ‘ the whole system of the 
modern millenarians has been so ably refuted ;’ but it would have been 
more to his purpose to have referred to the ablest work on the same 
side, that of the Rev. David Brown on Christ’s Second Coming. His 
desire to be brief, too, has left some sentences apparently open to 
objection. For instance, he says (p. 158), that the millennial holiness 
and happiness of men shall progressively ‘ go on, without any serious 
interruption, or interval, any loosing of Satan,’ till the trumpet shall 
sound, the dead be raised, and the living changed. Are we to under- 
stand our author as denying that after a thousand years ‘ Satan shall be 
loosed a little season’ (Rev. xx. 3)? 

But as a whole the book is excellent, and has our cordial com- 
mendations. 4 


The Mercy Seat: Thoughts suggested by the Lord’s Prayer. By 
GarpinerR Sprine, D.D., New York. Edinburgh; T. and T. 
Clark. 1850, Pp. 222. 


Dr. Sprine is favourably known on this side of the Atlantic by pre- 
vious reprints of his popular and useful volumes. This is a careful 
reprint of his interesting treatise on the Lord’s Prayer. It is popular 
rather than profound, being meant for the general reader rather than 
the student. It is illustrative rather than explanatory; but the illus- 
trations are remarkably apt and interesting. It is divided into sixteen 
chapters, on the various clauses of the Lord’s Prayer, and some col- 
lateral topics. ‘There are some subordinate subjects treated at dispro- 
portionate length; as, for instance, the chapter on War, which is the 
longest in the volume—having a bearing, though not very direct, on 
the fifth petition. As a whole the treatise is well entitled to the 
attention of the reader, and is written in the simple and attractive style 
of the writer. 


The Highway of Holiness. By the Rev. Water Werr, Minister 
of Longformacus. Edinburgh; M. Macphail. 1849. Pp. 192. 


Tuts is a long discourse, or rather series of discourses, on Isa. xxxv. 
8-10, ‘ An highway shall be there,’ etc. In the author’s words: ‘ The 
history of this little book may be simply told. During some solitary 
walks, the extreme beauty of the sacred text upon which it is founded 
was greatly impressed upon the writer’s mind ; this led to some thoughts 
being committed to paper, until these branched out, and the volume 
attained its present size.’ It consists of ten chapters, on the following 
subjects ;—the preparation of the highway of holiness—the way itself— 
those 
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those not in it—preparation for walking in it—examples of those in it 
—encouragements, duties, difficulties, enjoyments of those in it—end 
of this way. 

The book indicates an earnest and pious spirit, but the style of 
thought and expression is rather commonplace. It appears to contain 
an abstract of pulpit discourses ; and to the author’s congregation it can 
hardly fail to prove interesting and useful. 





BIBLICAL INTELLIGENCE. 





Norice.—We omitted to point out in our last Number that we had therein com- 
menced a new plan of affixing letters to the articles of our contributors, generally 
excepting Notices of Books. In dropping the plan of giving the names in fall, some 
inconvenience was experienced, which it was thus attempted to obviate. From the 
latitude of discussion allowed, within certain well-understood limits, to the Con- 
tributors, it was found embarrassing that the absence of any sign of individuality, 
and the use of the plural number, should give an editorial responsibility to all the 
articles; and, on the other hand, the use of the first person singular by some 
of our contributors, while it indicated the individuality of the writer, rendered 
the absence of any signature awkward. For these reasons, as well as to enable the 
reader to distinguish the different articles by the same writer from those by other 
writers, we have affixed alphaletical characters to all the articles, and the same 
characters will always be affixed to the contributions of the same author. These 
are sometimes the actual initials of the writers; but (as the object is to indivi- 
dualize, and not to identify them) they are more usually selected arbitrarily from 
the alphabet. 


Deato anv Bortat or Neanper.—In addition to the information respecting 
this eminent and lamented scholar, contained in the letter of Dr. Tregelles, we 
have the satisfaction of presenting our readers with the following interesting com- 
munication, copied from the (American) Literary World for August 24, in which 
it appears as reprinted from the Boston Transcript :— 

‘ Berlin, July 22.—Neander is no more! He who for forty-eight years has de- 
feated the attacks upon the Church from the side of Rationalism and Philosophy— 
who, through all the controversies among theologians in Germany, has remained 
true to the faith of his adoption, the pure and holy religion of Jesus Christ— 
Neander, the philosopher, the scholar—better, the great and good man—has been 
taken from the world. 

‘ Augustus Neander was born in Gottingen, of Jewish parentage, in 1787 ; studied 
at the Gymuasium at Hamburgh; at the age of seventeen was converted to Chris- 
tianity and baptized. After his conversion he went to Halle to study theology 
under Schleiermacher. Having completed his studies, he was first appointed in 
1811 private lecturer in Heidelberg, and in 1812 professor at the newly-founded 
University in Berlin. He was never married, but lived with his maiden sister. 
Often have I seen the two walkiug arm-in-arm upon the streets and in the parks of 
the city. Neander’s habits of abstraction and short-sightedness rendered it neces- 
sary for him to have some one to guide the way whenever he left his study to take 
a walk, or to go to his lecture-room. Generally, a student walked with him to the 
University ; and just before it was time for his lecture to close, his sister could be 
seen walking up and down on the opposite side of the street, waiting to accompany 
him home. 

‘ Many anecdotes are related of him illustrative of his absence of mind, such as 
his appearing in the lecture-room half-dressed ; if left alone, always going to his 
old residence after he had removed to another part of the city; walking in the 
gutter, 
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gutter, ete. In the lecture-room, his manner was in the highest degree peculiar. 
He put his left arm over the desk, clasping the book in his hand, and after bringing 
his face close to the corner of his desk, effectually concealed it by holding his notes 
close to his nose. 

‘In one hand was always a quill, which, during the lecture, hz kept constantly 
twirling about aud crushing. He pushed the desk forward upon two legs, swinging 
it back and forth, and every few minutes would plunge forward almost spasmodic- 
ally, throwing one foot back in a way leading you to expect that he would the 
next moment precipitate himself headlong down upon the desks of the students. 
Twirling his pen, occasional spitting, jerking his foot backward, taken with his 
dress, gave him a most eccentric appearance in the lecture-room. Meeting him 
upon the street, with his sister, you never would have suspected that such a strange- 
looking being could be Neander. He formerly had two sisters, but a few years 
ago the favourite one died. It was a trying affliction, and for a short interval he 
was quite overcome; but suddenly he dried his tears, calmly declared his firm 
faith and reliance in the wise purpose of God in taking her to himself, and re- 
sumed his lectures immediately, as if nothing had overtaken him to disturb his 
serenity, 

‘ Neander’s charity was unbounded. Poor students were not only presented with 

tickets to his lectures, but were also often provided by him with money and clothing. 
Not a farthing of the money received for his lectures ever went to supply his own 
wants: it was all given away for benevolent purposes. The income from his writings 
was bestowed upon the Missionary, Bible, and other Societies, and upon Hospitals. 
Thoughts of himself never seem to have obtruded upon his mind. He would some- 
times give away to a poor student all the money he had about him at the moment 
the request was made of him, even his new coat, retaining the old one for himself. 
You have known this great man in your country more on account of his learning, 
from his books, than in any other way; but here, where he has lived, one finds 
that his private character, his piety, his charity, have distinguished him above all 
others. It would be difficult to decide whether the influence of his example has not 
been as great as that of his writings upon the thousands of young men who have 
been his pupils. Protestants, Catholics, nearly all the leading preachers through- 
out Germany, have attended his lectures, and all have been more or less guided by 
him. While Philosophy has been for years attempting to usurp the place of Re- 
ligion, Neander has been the chief instrument in combating it, and in keeping the 
true faith constantly before the students. Strauss’s celebrated Life of Jesus created 
almost a revolution in the theological world. At the time of its appearance the 
Minister of Ecclesiastical Affairs consulted Neander’s opinion as to the propriety 
of prohibiting its sale in Prussia. Neander, who at that time was reading lectures 
upon the Life of Christ, replied that as his opinions were in direct opposition to 
those of Strauss, he would write a book, in which he would endeavour to confute 
the dangerous positions taken by that author. He could not advise to the prohi- 
bition of the work: it had already taken its place in the scientific world, and could 
only be put dowu by argument. ‘ Our Saviour,” said he, “ needs not the assistance 
of man to maintain his Church upon earth.” Neander’s principal lectures were 
upon Church History, Dogmatics, Patristic, and the books of the New Testament. 
His lecture-room was always well filled; and one could see, from his earnest 
manner, that his whole soul was engaged in the work—that it was to him a labour 
of love. Neander’s writings have been translated, and are well known in America. 
The principal among them are Julian and his Times, 1812; St. Bernard and his 
Times, 1813; The Development of the Gnostic System, 1818; St. Chrysostom, 1822 ; 
History of the Christian Church, which has reached its tenth volume; The Anti- 
Gnostics, 1826; Planting of the Church by the Apostles, 1832; Life of Jesus, in 
reply to Strauss, 1837. 

‘ He was better acquainted with the Church History and the writings of the 
Fathers than any one of his time. It has been the custom, upon the recurrence of 
his birthday, for the students to present to him a rare edition of one of the Fathers, 
and thus he has come to have one of the most complete ‘sets of their writings to be 
found in any library. Turning from his great literary attainments, from all con- 
siderations suggested by his profound learning, it is pleasant to contemplate the 
pure 
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pure Christian character of the man, Although born a Jew, his whole life seemed 
to be a sermon upon the text, “ That disciple whom Jesus loved, said unto Peter, 
It is the Lord!” Neander’s life resembled more “ that disciple’s” than any other. 
He was the loving John, the new church Father of our times. 

‘ His sickness was only of a few days’ duration. On Monday he held his lecture 
as usual. The next day he was seized with a species of cholera. A day or two of 
pain was followed by a lucid interval, when the physicians were encouraged to hope 
for his recovery. During this interval he dictated a page in his Church History, 
and then said to his sister, “I am weary—let us go home.” He had no time to die. 
He needed no further preparation: his whole life had been the best preparation, 
and up to the last moment we see him active in his Master’s service. ‘The disease 
returned with a redoubled force, a day or two more of suffering, and on Sunday 
(less than a week from the day of attack) he was dead. 

‘On the 17th of July I attended the funeral services. The procession of students 
was formed at the University, and marched to his dwelling. In the meantime, in 
the house, the theological students, the professors from Berlin and from the Uni- 
versity of Halle, the clergy, relatives, high officers of government, etc., were assem- 
bled to hear the funeral discourse. Professor Strauss, for forty-five years an inti- 
mate friend of,Neander, delivered the sermon. During the exercises, the body, not 
yet placed in the coffin, was covered with wreaths and flowers, and surrounded 
with burning candles. The procession, which was of great length, was formed at 
10 a.m., and moved through Unterden Linden as far as Frederick Street, and then 
the whole length of Frederick Street as far as Elizabeth Street Cemetery. The 
whole distance (nearly two miles), the sides of the streets, doors and windows of the 
houses, were filled with an immense concourse of people who had come to look upon 
the solemn scene. The hearse was surrounded by students, some of them from 
Halle, carrying lighted candles, and in advance was borne the Bible and Greek 
Testament which had ever been used by the deceased. 

‘ At the grave a choir of young men sang appropriate music, and a student from 
Halle made an affecting address. It was a solemn sight to see the tears gushing 
from the eyes of those who had been the pupils and friends of Neander. Many 
were deeply moved, and well might they join with the world in mourning for one who 
had done more than any one to keep pure the religion of Christ here in Germany. 

‘ After the benediction was pronounced, every one present, according to the beauti- 
ful custom here, went to the grave and threw into it a handful of earth, thus assisting 
at the burial. Slowly, and in scattered groups, the crowd dispersed to their various 
homes. 

‘ How insignificant all the metaphysical controversies of the age, the vain teachings 
of man, appeared to us as we stood at the grave-side of Neander! His was a 
higher and holier faith, from which, like the Evangelist, he never wavered. In his 
life—in his death—the belief to which he had been converted, his watchword re- 
mained unchanged: ‘ It is the Lord!” His body has been consigned to the grave, 
but the sunset glory of his example still illumines our sky, and will for ever light 
us onward to the path he trod.—Ac1nDos.’ 


Literary Society oF JERUSALEM.—A letter from J. Finn, Esq., Her Majesty’s 
Consul at Jerusalem, is in private circulation, from which we learn with great 
satisfaction that the small English colony in Jerasalem has instituted a Society 
for the investigation of all subjects of interest, ancient or modern, scientific or 
literary, belonging to the Holy Land, with the Anglican Bishop for its patron, 
and with corresponding members in Jaffa, Safet, Beyrout, and Damascus. The 
formation of a library and a museum has been commenced, to which liberal access 
will be afforded to persons of all nations and religions, under certain simple regu- 
lations. It is proposed that the library shall be not only of a general character, 
but shall have an express Oriental department, for books and manuscripts in 
Asiatic languages. During the few months of its literary existence, the Society 
has had twenty-two weekly meetings, for reading original papers, and the exhibition 
of curiosities, and have erected a handsome sundial for public benefit. An ex- 
perimental garden for practical horticulture has been commenced. The interest 
elt in the country by Europeans is now far greater than has been known for 
many ages past, and it is chiefly shown by the increase of travellers 2 
thither, 
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thither, many of them being persons eminent in rank and learning, For their 
advantage, as well as for that of the residents, it becomes desirable to have a 
library of reference, and something of literary intercourse to offer them. ‘There 
is, Mr. Finn remarks, ‘scope enough here for the exercise of great talents and 
industry, in the birth-place of Christianity, surrounded by Asiatic institutions and 
processes of the human mind; there is an interesting range of investigation to be 
found among unknown products of nature; we have strange combinations of the 
human family presented for study in this religious centre of the world, and ancient 
languages are spoken here every day and all day long. The land given to Abra- 
ham, with all its chequered history subsequent to the donation, can never fail to 
demand attention, and our aim is to explore not only what might be matters of 
curious research in any country, but impartially to record whatever may cor- 
roborate the Sacred Scriptures of the Bible.’ It is stated that pecuniary aid in 
the purchase of books, especially old books relating to Palestine, and a few philo- 
sophical instruments, will be most acceptable. Contributions for the library are 
invited, and will be received by Messrs. Wertheim and Macintosh, booksellers, 
24, Paternoster Row, who will forward boxes occasionally, by sea to Jaffa; and 
any information required can be obtained through J. B. M’Caul, Esq., St. Magnus 
Rectory, London Bridge. 


Biblical as well as all other literary intelligence is meagre at this time, the rather 
as it is expected that the publishing season will be delayed even to the spring, to 
meet the concourse expected in London at the Industrial Exhibition. For conti- 
nental intelligence, we must refer to the letter of Dr. Tregelles, inserted among 
our CoRRESPONDENCE. 


We have seen a large specimen, extending to Romans xv., of a work which is, 
we understand, to be published in November. Its title, which well describes its 
object, is this:—‘The Chronological Testament, according to the Authorized 
Version, newly divided into Paragraphs and Sections, with the dates and places 
of transactions marked, the Marginal Readings, and many illustrative Parallel 
Passages printed at length, to which are added letters over each of them as a help 
to devotional Self-Examination.’ This work consists of a new and judicious 
arrangement of the text into sections and paragraphs. Figures are placed on the 
right over each section to mark the order of time. By this simple process a sort 
of Harmony has been produced, while the text of each Gospel remains in its usual 
order. The dates of each transaction are attempted to be ascertained, and are 
exhibited at the top of the marginal columns; localities, certain or conjectural, 
are given; each book has a brief introduction ; the chronological position of each 
of the Epistles is marked, by figures in the Book of Acts and over each Epistle, 
while the present order of our Testaments is preserved. Every section is headed 
with its own subject matter; and in the Epistles a condensed analysis of the argu- 
ment is given. Quotations from the Old Testament are printed in a different type 
(small capitals), and this we very much approve, as it enables the reader to see at 
a glance what and how much of the Old Testament is contained in the New. 
Speeches are marked by inverted commas; letters are placed over the sections, to 
assist in the devotional reading of the New Testament by reference to a schedule 
provided by the Editor: thus the letter A indicates the question ‘ What Aoknowledg- 
ment to God does this declaration require from me? The marginal references 
are given, and a selection from them are printed in full along the sides. This 
part of the plan has been anticipated by Mr. Moody’s work, noticed in our last 
Number, with this difference—that Mr. Moody gives all the references in full at 
the foot of the page, while here a selection, very judiciously made, is given in the 
margin alongside the text. The advantage of this publication, in its multifarious 
utilities, seems to be, that it combines in one work the advantages which have 
hitherto been attained only in many different publications and editions of the New 
Testament. The design seems to us very praiseworthy, and it appears to have 
been executed with care and judgment. We cannot but augur well for its success. 


It appears that there is some prospect that the Journals of Seetzen will at last be 
published. This enterprising traveller was several years in Syria and Palestine, 
from 1803 to 1809, when he went to Egypt; and perished at last by poison in 
Arabia 
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Arabia in 1811. His journals were written out by himself during his residence at 
Cairo. They were recovered and received in Germany in 1822 or 1823. Imme- 
diate measures were taken for their publication, and it is much to be regretted that 
these were broken off, as the original value of the papers must have much dimi- 
nished by 28 years of delay. 


Messrs. Hall, Virtue, and Co., announce a serial work under the title of the 
Protestant Sacred Library, which is to comprise Treatises on the Doctrines, 
Morality, and Evidences of eminent Christianity ; select Sermons of Divines, the 
most meme ag specimens of Religious Biography, and the choicest examples of 
Devotional and Sacred Poetry. ‘There are to be original Introducto y 
Memoirs, and Notes, mgr. J. Pye Smith, Dr. Cumming, Dr. Stebbing, Dr. Croly, 
and others. Each work is to be published without pe Teenie and to be carefully 
revised and collated. The first volume will consist of Butler’s Analogy of Religion, 
with a Memoir by Dr. Croly. This scheme seems similar to one started some five 
and twenty years ago by Messrs. Collins of Glasgow, and which, if we recollect 
aright, likewise commenced with Butler’s Analogy, with an Introductory Essay 
from the pen of the Rev. Daniel Wilson, the present Bishop of Calcutta. 


Among the announcements of Messrs. Longman we find ‘ Amended Translations 
from the Original Hebrew of various passages of the Authorized English Bible, with 
notes Critical and Explanatory ; exhibiting the true sense of many passages of 
Scripture hitherto unintelligible to the majority of Christians, and on which the 
greatest difference of opinion now exists among the learned, by Charles Dalton.’ 
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*,* Although the names of the Contributors to this Journal are no longer given 
in connection with their articles, the publication still remains an organ for the 
discussion of subjects in Sacred Literature. The views advanced will thus neces- 
sarily vary, and are to be regarded as those of the several writers; the Editor not 
being held responsible for every opinion and argument, but only "for the general 
adaptation of the article to the design of the Journal. 





*,* The Title-page and Index of the Sizth Volume will be given with 
the next Number. 
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302-304; description between Josephus 
and the Evangelist Luke, 305-307 ; 
omission of facts in Josephus which 
are recorded in the Old Testament, 
308 ; legendary matter and additions, 
809; the false views which caused 
both the omissions and additions, 311 ; 
his claims to superior historic fidelity 
questioned, 312-314; his account of 
Alexander the Great’s visit to Jeru- 
salem, 315; of the execution of the 
Septuagint version, 315; of the inter- 
course of the states of Greece with the 
Jews, 316, 317; instances in which his 
statements are confirmed by New 
Testament allusions, 318, 319; value 
of his information respecting Herod 
and his family, 320; his geographical 
notices, 320 ; account of females whose 
names occur in the New Testament, 
821; information respecting Jewish 
sects, 322 ; importance of his writings 
to the criticism of the New Testament, 
323; his knowledge of the Greek lan- 
guage, 324; ote A, on Traill’s trans- 
lation, 324; Note B, on Whiston’s 
translation, 325; Vote C, on the Greek 
of Josephus, 327, 


| Josephta, a treatise by Rabbi Chija, 44. 
| Juynboll, Professor, his attention to the 


JOSEPHUS AND THE BIBLE, 292-327; | 
infelicity of his translators, particularly | 
Whiston, 292; the great value attached 


Arabic versions of the New Testa- 
ment, 459. 


K, 


Katterns, Rev. D., on the miracle of 
Joshua, 208-222. 

Kiihner, a second edition of his School, or 
Middle Grammar, by Messrs. Edwards 
and Taylor, 257. 


L. 


Lachmann, Dr., 452, 457. 
Laud, Archbishop, established an Arabic 
Professorship at Oxford, &c., 15. 
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LETTER AND SPIRIT OF THE OLD TEs- 
'TAMENT SCRIPTURES, 156-178 ; in the 
old Dispensation the outward form was 
adjusted to an inner and spiritual 
reality, 156 ; a type is a thing earthly 
and real representing a spiritual reality 
to be revealed in future time, 156, 157; 
distinction between a type and a sym- 
bol, 158; one earthly thing not the 
type of another earthly thing, 159 ; the 
type has a certain specific resemblance 
to the spiritual thing which it repre- 
sents, 161-163; the type exists as part 
of the religious system of the Old 
Testament, but a symbol may be pre- 
sented in relations only earthly, 164; 
type-symbols, 167; the symbolical 
representations of spiritual realities 
contained in Christ’s personal ministry 
and earthly history, 171 ; Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper type-symbols, 172 ; 
in the New Testament there is a con- 
stant reference to the earthly forms 
under which spiritual realities were 
veiled by the law, 175; between the 
letter and the spirit there is a relation 
both of correspondence and contrast, 
175; danger of confounding the spi- 
ritual services of the Gospel with the 
carnal ordinances of the law, 177, 
178. 

List oF PUBLICATIONS, 258-260, 517, 
518, 

LirerRAL INTERPRETATION OF Pro- 
PHECY, 389-402; Isaiah as it is, by 
the Rev. A. Keith, 389; the first prin- 
ciples of prophetical interpretation not 
conclusively fixed, 389 ; the popularity 
of Dr. Keith’s Evidence of Prophecy, 
greatly owing to its being based 
on the literal style of interpretation, 
390; specimens of want of harmony 
between Isaiah as it is and the Evi- 
dence of Prophecy, 391, 392 ; vagueness 
and generality of Dr. K.’s ‘ directions,’ 
393 ; insufficiency of the simply literal 
mode of interpretation, 394 ; Douglas's 
Structure of Prophecy, quoted, 395; 
connection of type with prophecy, 395, 
396 ; inconsistencies pointed out in the 
application of the literal scheme, 396- 
400 ; difficulty of drawing the line be- 
tween the literal and the figurative in 
prophecy, 400; much of what relates 
to Christ’s work and kingdom is ex- 
pressed in symbolical and figurative 
language, 401; the spiritual element 
in the Jewish nation not to be over- 
looked, 400; want in the Evidence of 
Prophecy of due attention to the ethical 
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character of the prophecies relating to 
earthly kingdoms, 402. 


Literary Society of Jerusalem, 515. 


M. 


Maimonides, his abridgment of the Tal- 


mud, 45. 


Mesketh, Aboth, the Ethics of the Fathers, 


a Jewish work, 47. 


MrracLE oF JosHua, answer to objec- 


tions against the common interpreta- 
tion, especially that founded on the 
disproportion of the object to be at- 
tained by the miracle, 208-210; the 
miracle was not simply to confirm the 
faith of Joshua and his army, 210; 
answer to the objection that the mira- 
cle is not alluded to in the main ac- 
count of the battle, 211; meaning of 
the 2 ‘the Lord fought for 
Israel, 212; Joshua virtually acted 
under the divine direction, 212; the 
shower of stones miraculous, 213; 
answer to the objection that the pre- 
sumed miracle rests on erroneous 
views of the mechanism of Creation, 
213; objection considered that the 
miracle is not alluded to elsewhere in 
the Old Testament, 214; Son of 
Sirach and Josephus, 215; the objec- 
tion that no precise time is given in 
Joshua’s address, not valid, 215; Von 
Gumpach’s translation and interpreta- 
tion, 216; his assumption that the bat- 
tle began about half an hour before 
noon, 216, 217; leaves ‘the staying of 
the moon’ unexplained, 218; the 
whole solution forced and unnatural, 
219; the variety of expressions in 
which the event is recorded an argu- 
ment against his exposition, 220; re- 
capitulation of the argument, 221. 


MISCELLANEA, 437 ; Observation on the 


Verb 723 BAREK, ‘TO BLESS,’ 437- 
443; On the Interpretation of Matt. 
xvi. 18, 443-446; Remarks on John 
iii. 18, 447-450. 


Mishna or first Talmud, 44. 
Murdock, Dr., his translation of Mosheim 


De Rebus Christianorum, &c., 256. 


N. 


Neander, Dr., his death and burial, 513- 


515; visit to his grave and dwelling- 
house by Dr. Tregelles, 452. 
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P. 


Pasor, Matthias, 14. 

Pearson, on the appearances of Christ 
after the Resurrection, 32. 

PoreticaL LEGENDS OF THE TALMUD, 42- 
74; the nature and origin of the Tal- 
mud, 42-45; specimens of Talmudic 
Aphorisms, 46, 47; the apologue of 
The Sun and Moon, 47, 48; of The 
Vine, 49; the legend of The Trees of 
Paradise, 49; the apologue of The 
Child of Mercy, 50; the allegory of 
The Conformation of Man, 51; Zamael, 
52; Lilis and Eve, 53; The Shepherd 
of Chaldea, 55; The Death of Adam, 
56; the Rabbi Akibah, 57; one of 
his adventures, 58, 59 ; Simon the Just, 
60, 61; allegory of The Infancy of 
Abraham, 62, 63; The Power of Tears, 
64; The Death of Moses, 65; The 
Songs of the Night, 66 ; The Dawn, 67 ; 


The Royal Singer, 68; The Youthful | 
Solomon, 69; The Aged Solomon, 70; | 
Elijah, 71 : the Rabbies of the Middle | 


Ages, 73; Modern Hebrew Poetry, 73, 
74. 

PRESENT CONDITION OF THE MEDICAL 
Proression IN Syria, 131-155; me- 
dical science patronised by the Kha- 
lifehs of Baghdad and Egypt, 131; 
account of some eminent Arab phy- 
sicians, 132-136; Avicenna’s (Abu 
Ali) * Canon of Medicine,’ 136; me- 
dical institutions established by Mo- 
hammed Ali in Egypt, 138 ; ignorance 
of medical practitioners in Syria, 139 ; 
the oriental theory of medicine, 140, 
141; sanative qualities of water, 142; 
absurd ideas relative to dietetics and 
hygiene, 142; articles of diet, 143; 
prevalence of worms among the Arabs, 
144; ignorance of anatomy, 145; re- 
liance on the pulse as an indication of 
health or disease, 145; confidence in 
charms and amulets, 146; catarrhal 
affections and pulmonary complaints 
considered highly contagious, 147; 
ignorance of chemistry and botany, 
148; venesection, scarification, and 
cupping, 149; cautery how performed, 
149; issues and setons, 150; the Be- 
zoar stone, 150; superstitious dread of 
surgical operations, 151; cutaneous 
diseases, 151; diseases of the eye, 152; 
tumours, ulcers, and hernia, 153 ; gun- 
shot wounds and contusions, 154; 
leprosy and insanity, 155. 

Protestant Sacred Library, 517. 
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R. 


RaMatTHaim ZOPHIM AND RACcHEL’s 
SEPULCHRE, 403-410; Saul’s route 
after his first interview with Samuel 
still an unsolved problem, 403; Dr. 
Robinson’s attempt unsuccessful, 403 ; 
three points to be ascertained, 403; 
Saul’s residence was Gibeah, which 
has been identified with Tuleil el Ful, 
404; Ramah probably near the site 
of the present ’Ain Yebrid, 406; 
Rachel's sepulchre about a mile from 
Bethlehem, 406 ; it could not possibly 
be in Saul’s way from Ramah to 
Giheah, 407 ; the knot cut by supposing 
for ‘Rachel’ we ought to read ‘ De- 
borah, 407-409; conjecture that in 
Gen. xxxv. 8, for ‘ Rebekah, we 
should read ‘ Rachel,’ 410. 

Ravis, Christopher, 15. 

RECONSIDERED Texts, No. II., a new 
translation of Heb. xi. 6, proposed, 
founded on the difference of meaning 
between elva: and yiveo@au, 433-436. 

Royards, Professor, 458. 


S. 


Saburaim, a collection of Jewish com- 
mentaries, 44, 

Schénemann, Dr., his cheerfulness under 
total blindness, 457. 

ScripTuRE PARALLELISMS, 179-188; 
true theory of Hebrew versification 
made known by Bishop Lowth, 179; 
application of the rules of rhythmical 
construction to portions of the New 
Testament, by Bishop Jebb, 179; all 
the public discourses of Christ rhyth- 
mical, 179; one of the characters of 
the Messiah was that of Prophet, 180 ; 
the term Nabi &'3) explained, 180; 


the meaning ‘of Mashal ben usually 
translated Parable or Proverb, 181- 
184; corresponds to mapoiuia as used 
by St. John, 184; objections answered, 
185 ; specimen from the Sermon on the 
Mount, 186; the Sermon on the Plain 
as given by St. Luke, 187, 188; the 
Theory of Parallelisms, 189-192 ; their 
use must be to decide between conflict- 
ing interpretations by unravelling 
complicated sentences, 189; three 
causes of complexity, 189; Ephes. i. 
3-14; arranged in parallelisms, 190 ; 
remarks, 191, 192. 














Seetzen, probability of the publication of 
his Journals, 517. 

Shepreve, John, an eminent Hebrew | 
scholar, sometime Professor at Oxford, 


8, 9. 

a ogre Solesmense, by Dom J. B. 
Pitra, 45: | 

Starra, Jewish contracts so called from | | 
the Hebrew "HY. 

Stuart, Moses, his Commentary on the | 
Books of Daniel, 256. 


aa } 
. } 


Talvi’s (Mrs. Edward Robinson) His- 
torical view of the language and lite- | 
rature of the Slavic nations, 256, 

Taylor, W., Rev., explanatory letter | 
respecting his remarks on Mr. Von | 
Gumpach, 222; observations on the | 

meaning and construction of TS, 223- | 

227. | 

TENSES OF THE HEBREW VERB, 193-207 ; 
Adam Smith's theory respecting Verbs, | 
193; no Verbs in the Birman and | 
Chinese, 193; Participles and Infini- | 
tives not Verbs, 194; a conjugated | 
Verb presents no simple element of | 
language, 194 ; the best Arabian gram- | 
marians consider all Verbs as made 
up of Nouns and Pronouns, 105 ; Par- | 
ticiples are concrete, Infinitives ab- | 
stract, 195; abrupt change of Tenses | 
common to the Oriental writers, 197 ; 
instances of such change in the New | 
Testament, 198; Participial forms | 
in Hebrew cannot include the idea of 
Tense, 199; construction of Zech. vi. | 
6, and Gen. vi. 13, explained, 199; 
examinations of instances adduced to 
prove that the words taken as pre- 
terites under the form IPB, are present 
tenses, 200; Mr. Weir's theory as to | 
the time implied in the form ‘)B?, 


201-203; Dr. Murphy’s time phrase- 
table, 204; his explanation of the | 
first verses in Genesis, 205; distinct | 
offices of the rhetoriciaus ‘and the | 
grammarians, 206; an acquaintance 
with Oriental notions and usages the | 
best way to a right understanding of | 
the Bible, 207. 
Testament, Chronological, 
516. 
Theophilus, 346. 
Tischendorf, Dr., his edition of the 
Codex Amiatinus, and of the Codex | 
Claromontanus, in conjunction with Dr. ! 





described, | 
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Tregelles, 255, 453; his edition of 


the Septuagint, 256; collection of 
MSS., 456. 
| Tremellius, Hebrew Professor at Cam- 
| bridge, 10. 


| Tyndall, William, 7; his knowledge of 


Hebrew, 9 (note). 


U. 


UNIVERSALITY OF THE PROVIDENCE OF 


Gop, 423-433; the providence of 
Scripture not mere permission, nor 
fitful interference, but continuous and 
steady, 423; men and circumstances 
may be so related as to produce and 
even render certain that which is evil 
without rendering evil necessary in 
the sense of unavoidable, 424; illus- 
trations from Scripture in the instances 
of Pharaoh, David, and Joseph’s 
brethren, 424; such a Providence not 
to be confounded with Fatalism, 425 ; 
remarks on metaphysical reasonin 
in connection with theological diff 
culties, 426 ; the doctrine of sequences 
as held by Edwards and Chalmers, 
426, 427; in a certain sense, Man is 
necessitated, but not so as to interfere 
with his accountability, 428; God's 
predetermination no source of dis- 
couragement, 429; a quotation from 
M‘Laurin, 430; God the author of 
Salvation, not of destruction, 430; 
reference to Taylor’s Natural History 
of Enthusiasm, 431; the mysteries of 
Providence, 431; the uses of afflic- 
tion, 431; Mole on the translation of 
Rom. ix, 3, 432, 433. 


Le 


Vorces oF THE NiGuT, 378-388; the 


subjects poetical, but the treatment 
real and practical, 378; the ulterior 
destiny of the physical universe, 379, 
380; meaning of «riots in the New 
Testament, 381-383; tendency to im- 
provement pervading Nature, 384; 
Trench on the Parables, quoted, 387 ; 
Dr. Cumming’s talent fur popularizing 
hard subjects, 388. 


W. 


— Robert and Thomas, Pro- 


fessors of Hebrew, 8, 9. 
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Weir, Professor, his answer to Dr. Lee, 
484-497; charge of plagiarism re- 
pelled, 484; Dr. Lee’s view of the 
Hebrew ‘Tenses anticipated by Dr. 
(James) Robertson, 485; the theory 


of the Hebrew Verb not to be settled | 


by an appeal to the Arabic and Per- 
sian, 486. 

Wette, Dr. De, 457. 

Wieseler, Professor, his work on the 
Chronology of the Gospels, 75. 
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Wolff, Reginald, a learned printer, 10. 

Woods, Leonard, Dr., his theological 
works, 256. 

| Worde, Wynkyn de, the first printer 

of Hebrew in England, 8. 


Z. 


Zadok, one of the founders of the sect 
| of the Samaritan Sadducees, 43. 
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